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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION, 



This edition is the same as the second, except that forty- 
eight pages have been appended in order to supply par- 
ticulars respecting the Ensilage Competition of 1881. These 
include the list of competitors in the various classes, and 
the reports of the judges, besides many details respecting 
the samples which were not included in the official catalogue, 
and have not hitherto been published. 

Field Office, February, 1885. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The second edition of this book was intended to be issued 
early in the Spring of 1884; and the compiler would gladly 
have carried this intention into effect. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he was prevented by illness from making progress with 
the work, and its publication has in consequence been con- 
siderably delayed ; but the delay has not proved an unmiti- 
gated evil, as it has enabled information to be added on 
several points which otherwise could not have been included. 
Mr. Jenkins's excellent report in the " Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society," and the chemical analyses contained in 
the same volume, although not quoted at any length, have 
afforded facts which called for comment, and which could ill 
be spared from the chapter on the feeding value of silage. 
The same may be said of the South Kensington lecture of 
Mr. Woods, the tables of feeding experiments at St. Albans 
by Sir John Lawes, and various other matters. 

An endeavour has been made in the present edition to 
improve upon its predecessor, and to render the book of 
greater interest and utility, by illustrating the various points 
of ensilage practice by results obtained in recent experiments. 
Especially has it been thought desirable, in Chapters IX. 
and X., to impress upon beginners the lessons to be learned 
from scientific investigators, by showing the nature of losses 
which may ensue from slovenly modes of operation, although 
the provender remaining may itself be good ; also the wide 
difference in value of samples of silage made from different 
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crops, or from similar crops under yarying conditions of 
moisture^ &c. ; and likewise to trace the cause of the con- 
flicting results reported as to the effect of silage on dairy 
produce and on the condition of the animals fed upon it. 
• The consequence is that the volume has been very much 
expanded, and a number of supplementary pages have had to 
be interpolated (pp. 160a to 160p) because, the last half of the 
book having been printed first, in order to afford an opportunity 
for direct reference to the numerous experiments commented 
•on, the allotted space was considerably overrun by the after- 
growth of material, notwithstanding the omission of the 
.greater portion of the contents of the previous edition, so far 
as they related to experiences abroad. Altogether the 
volume has become nearly twice the thickness of that of last 
year, despite the great amount of condensation the reports of 
experiments have undergone; nearly three-fourths of the 
matter in the present issue was not included in the first 
edition ; und the amount of correspondence and extracts 
■which have perforce been laid aside, would have sufficed to 
make a second volume of equal bulk. 

One result of this expansion has been to make it obvious 
that this book is much too voluminous to meet the require- 
ments of persons who wish to gain a general knowledge of 
the process without going deeply into details ; and, as some 
landed proprietors have expressed a wish to distribute among 
their tenantry a small publication affording such particulars, 
a selection has been made from the pages of this work and 
issued as a cheap pamphlet under the title of " Short Notes 
•on Silo Experiments and Practice." 

Field Office, June, 1884. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 



Bad seasons and severe competition have made it imperative 
on the British farmer to look to something more profitable 
than com crops as a means of existence. The most fruitful 
source of profit seems now to lie in the feeding of live stock 
of some description or other; for, whereas wheat and other 
cereals are kept down to exceedingly low prices by the enor- 
mous suppUes forthcoming from countries where they can be 
grown at considerably less cost than in these islands^ the 
demand for butchers' meat and for dairy produce increases 
faster than the supply, and prices are enhanced accordingly, 
despite the efforts of foreigners to send us dead carcases and 
live stock, butter, cheese, and other produce. 

How long this state of things will last it is difficult to say ; 
but meanwhile it behoves the agriculturist to make the most 
of his opportunities, and to turn his resources to the best 
account, so as to be able to hold his own when the pinch 
comes. If he can, by recourse to processes that are new to 
him, feed his stock more cheaply than heretofore, and store 
his fodder crops in safety instead of leaving them to rot in 
the fields under rainy skies, he may be able to withstand 
competition should it become even more sharp than at present. 

The storage of green fodder in pits is a subject to which 
the attention of the agricultural world has been directed, 
from time to time, for many years past ; but with very little 
effect. The German practice was described in the '' TranaaA- 
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tions of the Highland and Agricultural Society ^^ more than 
forty years ago ; but it is not surprising that this fact should 
be almost unknown to people of the present generation, 
although the article was copied into Stephens's '* Book of the 
Farm,'* printed in 1844, and in subsequent editions of that 
work ; as well as in the '' Rural Cyclopedia/' by the Rev. 
John M. Wilson, published in 1848, and in the " Farmers' 
Dictionary of Agriculture,'' by the same author, issued a few 
years later. It is more remarkable^ however, that so little should 
be known of what has been said and done within the last few 
years, and that ensilage should now be generally looked upon 
as a new invention. In the Farmer, in 1870, Mr. T. Schwann 
wrote on the '^sour-fodder" process as carried out in Hungary ; 
and he alluded to it again in the Field in 1876, when writing 
about M. GofEart's doings in France. Professor Wrightson, 
when reporting on the agriculture of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, in the *' Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England," in 1874, said that this '^ sour hay " was well worth 
the attention of our agriculturists; and he returned to the 
subject in the Tvmes in 1875. The Agricultv/ral Gazette pub- 
lished an illustrated description of the process about the same 
period, besides many more recent contributions ; and numerous 
articles have since appeared in the various agricultural journals 
of the three divisions of the United Kingdom. 

Of late years the subject has been taken up in the agricul- 
tural press of America, and with much more effect than in this 
country. The first silo is said to have been made and filled 
in 1876 by Mr. Francis Morris, who officiated as president at 
the Ensilage Congress at New York last year. In the autumn 
of 1876, also, Mr. C. W. Mills buried in a trench some maize 
that had been damaged by frost, and ha found its condition 
so good next spring that he used it for feeding his cattle. 
After this, others tried experiments; and M. GofEart's manual 
having been translated as a text-book, our American cousins 
set vigorously to work, and proved the process to be both 
practicable and profitable. Accounts of the successful results 
have accordingly been brought batck to the Old World, and 
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some writers on the subject appear to have imagined that the 
process was an American discovery, and quite a new invention. 
A few, but very few, silos were constructed in this country 
prior to 1883,* and these were mostly of small dimensions. 
The experiments of one English gentleman (Mr. A. J. Scott), 
whose letter is printed on page 235, commenced eight years 
since— which is as far back as the earliest silos made in the 
United States. The great impulse given to the ensilage 
process in this country dates only from the summer of 1882, 
when the Yicomte Arthur de Chezelles paid a visit to the 
Boyal Agricultural Show at Reading, and gave to Englishmen 
some account of his doings. The striking woodcut (at p. 195) 
of a silo of more than 1000 tons capacity was calculated to 
impress itself on the mind ; the statement that hundreds of 
«rcres of clover, tares, lucerne, and artificial grasses were 
stored therein showed the application of the system to crops 
ordinarily grown on British farms ; and the subsequent visit 
of Mr. H. Kains-Jackson to the Ch&teau de Boulleaume, and 
his account of the feeding of 180 milch cows, besides bullocks^ 
sheep, and horses, upon this pitted fodder, proved that the 
question had at length been brought within the range of 
the practical politics of the farmyard. 

Seven lean years have made many British farmers more 
receptive of new ideas than they were formerly. Numbers 
are now willing to construct silos, and anxious to know how 
to set about the work ; and those who had any knowledge of 
the subject have freely given information thereon. But some 
who have constructed silos have either not had good advice, 
or, through following notions of their own, have fallen into 
serious errors ; while theorists, on reading about ensilage, at 
once began to suggest methods for improving or simplifying 
a process of which they had little experience, or none at all. 

It is well for beginners to ''hasten slowly;'' they should 
learn to walk before they attempt to run. Many suggested 
improvements are old methods tried years ago, and found 
wanting; supposed new and simpler processes have long 
been in use, but have been discarded by the best practv^ioiKi^tf^ 
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as not economical ; and plants mentioned as especially suited 
to the silo have already been pitted^ and given unsatisfactory 
results by reason of the want of chemical constituents requi- 
site to the perfection of the process. 

The object of these pages is to lay before beginners some 
information as to what to do and what to avoid. It is 
undesirable^ on every consideration^ to start with the notion 
that all is so easy^ success so certain^ and cost so triflings 
that you cannot do wrong in trying the process. Exaggerated 
accounts in this respect are certain to produce a counter- 
current. People who are misled by such statements, and 
who have not taken the precautions necessary to obtain good 
results, are sure to cry out that the process is a deception; 
that they have spent so much in hard cash, have wasted so 
many tons of fodder, and have obtained in return only a mass 
of manure. 

That the cost may be trifling under certain circumstances, 
is one advantage of the process, as many persons who cannot 
afEord a large outlay are thus enabled to carry out experiments 
with their ordinary crops. But they must not run away with 
the idea that, because the process is easy, they can dispense 
with precautions necessary to safety. If they are unwilling 
to take the trouble requisite to ensure success, they had better 
leave the matter alone, or they may only waste their materials. 
With due care, good results may be obtained with small 
means and rough appliances; but such results must not be 
expected to be as perfect in all respects, nor eventually so 
economical, as those which can be obtained by the employ- 
ment of large, well-designed, and permanent structures. It 
is not by any means essential that people should begin with 
costly works ; these may, if desired, be afterwards carried 
out by those who can spare the capital, and who have satisfied 
themselves by tentative experiments that a judicious outlay 
on a liberal scale will be a saving of money in the end. 

Much of the advice here given is based on the writings of 
M. Auguste GofEart (of the ChSrteau de Burtin, Nouan-le- 
Fuselier, Loir-et-Cher), who may be said to be the father 
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of the most approved modem process known as ensilage; 
for although many French as well as German agricnltarists 
have practised the system for years, in some form or other, 
he especially distinguished himself by the improvements he 
introduced, and the currency he gave to them by his book 
on the subject.* The word ensilage f means storage in a 
silo or pit, and is of comparatively recent origin. The ancient 
practice of using pits as stores for farm produce (more 
especially grain) dates back for thousands of years. Old 
Greek writers mention these pits by the name of siros ; Latin 
authors use the word sirvs — so that storing of com in a pit 
would be to put it in siro. As in many other words, the letter 
r got changed into I in course of time ; and old Spanish and 
French books show that silo was the word used for such pits 
centuries ago. With respect to this subject, Mr, B. H. 
Cowper wrote in the Field as follows : 

The word silo, which is fonnd in some of onr dictionaries, also occars in 
French, Italian, and Spanish, and denotes a kind of cave, well, or pit sunk 
in the gronnd for the storing of grain, &c. The Spanish also have the yerb 
ensilar, which signifies the patting of com in a silo to preserve it. In the 
Latin, the word aims or syrua is to be fonnd; and in Greek we meet with 
8iro8, both being the same in sense as silo, and only older forms of that 
word. Where the term originated we cannot say ; but possibly one of the 
Latin writers is correct in ascribing it to what he calls "the barbarians." 

Pliny, in his Natural History, book xviii., chap. 30, after describing 
mowing machines worked by cattle, and other processes during and after 
harvest, mentions that com is well preserved in trenches which they call 
siri, as in Cappadocia and in Thrace. In Spain and Africa, he says, they 

* Manuel de la Culture et de rEnsilagfe dei Mais et autres Fourragei verts. 
Par Auguite Gtoifart. Paris : G. Masson, 120, Boulevard St. C^rmain. 

t Mr. JenkinB BUggests, in the E.A.S. report, that the word enHlcige should 
only be used to describe the process, and that the product should be called silage. 
As a great portion of this book was already printed, we are not able to carry 
this out fully ; but the suggestion is a good one. The inconvenience of using 
the same word in two senses has been experienced by the French, who commonly 
substitute conserve as a designation for the product ; but this expression does 
not adapt itself well to English use. The employment of ensilage as a verb, and 
the formation of such words as ensikbgvng, we think should be avoided; and 
ensile t as adopted by Mr. Woods, is scarcely suited to the generality of farmers 
and farm-labourers. They find it more convenient to use the original word in 
just the same way as they say to sta>ckf or to pit, or to hoe ; and there is no more 
difficulty in making the necessary inflections in the word silo, when used as a 
verb, tluui there is with our ordinary words to do and to go. 
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crops, or from similar crops under yarying conditioiis of 
moisture, &c. ; and likewise to trace the cause of the con- 
flicting results reported as to the effect of silage on dairy 
produce and on the condition of the animals fed upon it. 
• The consequence is that the volume has been very much 
expanded, and a number of supplementary pages have had to 
Ibe interpolated (pp. 160a to 160p) because, the last half of the 
book having been printed first, in order to afford an opportunity 
for direct reference to the numerous experiments commented 
•on, the allotted space was considerably overrun by the after- 
growth of material, notwithstanding the omission of the 
.greater portion of the contents of the previous edition, so far 
as they related to experiences abroad. Altogether the 
volume has become nearly twice the thickness of that of last 
year, despite the great amount of condensation the reports of 
experiments have undergone; nearly three-fourths of the 
matter in the present issue was not included in the first 
edition ; und the amount of correspondence and extracts 
■which have perforce been laid aside, would have sufficed to 
make a second volum-e of equal bulk. 

One result of this expansion has been to make it obvious 
that this book is much too voluminous to meet the require- 
ments of persons who wish to gain a general knowledge of 
the process without going deeply into details ; and, as some 
landed proprietors have expressed a wish to distribute among 
their tenantry a small publication affording such particulars, 
a selection has been made from the pages of this work and 
issued as a cheap pamphlet under the title of ^^ Short Notes 
•on Silo Experiments and Practice.'' 

Field Office, June, 1884. 
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in use in various parts of the worid. Mr. Frank Parker, J.P., 
writing to the Field from Indwe Park, South Africa, said : 

The natiyes of South Africa know no other method of preserving 
grain for consumption except this one-^f burying it in the ground ; but 
Key store it for seed J sowing purpose^ packed fway in' clay 
huts, in reed baskets of an immense size. 

The Kafir word for a grain pit is essiaile, which struck me as being 
very similar to silo. The plan of pit-making in Africa is as follows : A 
Kafir with some sharp tool makes a small circular hole in the ground, 
large enough to stand in. He then excavates the ground, scraping it out 
with his hands, working the hole larger and larger the deeper he goes. 
In this way, supposing the entrance to the pit is 20in. in diameter, the 
bottom would be perhaps 5ft. across. The grain is then thrown in loosely 
— ^it may be wheat, maize, or Kafir com — a stone is then placed on the 
pit's mouth, and earth over this, stamped down with the feet until quite 
hard and air-proof. 

Mr. J. W. Boddam-Whetham (author of ^'Pearls of the 
Pacific,'' &c.) says, in a letter to the Field : 

The silo system has been long known and practised by the natives of 
the South Sea Islands. In many of the islands of the Southern Pacific 
the natural products of the soil, such as cocoanuts, bread fruit, bananas, 
taro, and yams, are almost the only means of subsistence ; and, as a year 
of plenty is frequently followed by a year of great scarcity, the inhabi- 
tants provide for the latter season by preserving the surplus of the former. 
Their mode is as follows : 

A large rectangular pit,~6ft. or 7ft. deep, is dug in the ground, and the 
sides well lined with plantain or other thick leaves sewn together. The 
fruits or vegetables are then stripped of their skin and thrown into the 
pit, which is then covered with more leaves, and heavily weighted with 
large stones. Small spaces are left between the stones so as to allow the 
gas generated by fermentation to escape, and this fermentation is some- 
times assisted by the introduction of pungent fruits and strong-smelling 
herbs. 

Sometimes the pits are very large, and in one of the Samoan Islands I 
was shown one 8ft. square and 14ft. deep, belonging to a chief, and, when 
orders were given, it had to be filled from the contents of the smaller pits 
owned by his subjects. I was told that its contents would remain good 
for three or four years, and that ** mai " (as it is called in Samoa), like 
good wine, improves by age. 

Col. Bumaby in his ^^ Ride to Khiva/^ and Mr. O'Donovan, 
in '^The Merv Oasis," both allude to the subject. Mr. 
O'Donovan says (Vol. II., p. 100), " We picked our way with 
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difficulty among the shallow pits which .served as granaries 
for the storage of the com of the Turcomans. The grain is 
first covered with straw, and then with earth. This system 
seems to result very satisfactorily, and I have seen com taken 
from these receptacles in excellent condition after many 
months.'* And Col. Bumaby shows that, not only com, but 
green fodder is preserved in pits, for he says in Chapter 
XXIV., in the ride between Kasala and Khiva: "We now 
encountered a party of men and women who were engaged in 
unearthing a quantity of grass from a deep cutting in the 
ground. This grass had been mown the previous autumn, 
and was thus preserved until such time as the owner required 
it, the extreme cold, or perhaps the dryness of the air, 
keeping the grass as fresh as the day it was cut.*' 

It is unnecessary, however, to dwell longer on this part of 
the subject. Suffice it to say that a German named Klap- 
meyer described, about a century ago, a method of fer- 
menting green fodder, and thereby producing a so-called 
^^ brown hay ; '* and, with some amount of variation the 
process of pitting green crops is carried out in many parts 
of Germany, Austria, and Hungary as a means of making 
'^ Sauerf utter '* (sour fodder) or "Viehsalaf (cattle salad). 
The article by Professor J. F. W. Johnston, published in the 
" Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural Society,'^ in 
October, 1843 (page 61), relates to this process; and it is 
interesting to note the close similarity, in many respects, to 
the process as it has been carried out in this country by some 
experimenters. The particulars quoted are taken from the 
'^ Verhandlungen des Baltischen Vereins fur Forderung der 
Landwirthschaft '^ (^^ Transactions of the Baltic Association 
for the Advancement of Agriculture "), and are introduced 
by Professor Johnston as follows : 



When green grass or clover approaching to matority is first cut down, 
it contains a considerable proportion of starch, sngar, and gum, still 
unchanged into woody fibre, as it wonld mostly be were the plant allowed 
to become f nlly ripe. But when left to dry in the open air, the circula- 
tion proceeds to a certain extent, and, under the influence of light, woody 
fibre continues to be formed in the upper part of each at«m. tio^^ *^ 
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becomes completely dry. It may even be a matter of doubt whether thia 
process of change does not often proceed after the hay has been carried 
off the field and stacked. The effect of this change will obvionsly be to 
render the dry hay less digestible on the whole, and conseqnently less 
valuable as food than the gpreen gprass from which it was prepared. 

Again, we know that by drying, many very digestible and nourishing 
substances become less soluble, and consequently more difficult of diges- 
tion. The stomach of a growing animal cannot afford the time necessary 
to the complete digestion of such dry substances, and hence a larger 
portion of the reidly nutritive matter of their food is rejected in the 
droppings of animals which are fed upon them. How much of dry com 
escapes half digested from the stomach of the horse— how much, probably, 
of the animal matter of the bones it eats from the stomach of the dog — 
which either of these animals would have been able fully to digest, and to 
work up for its own sustenance, had the food been presented to it in a lesa 
hard and solid state. So it must be, to a certain extent, with dried hay. 
What was easily soluble and digestible in the green, has, without under- 
going any chemical change, become less soluble and more tardily digestible 
in the dry, and hence a second reason why the hay should afford lesa 
nourishment than the grass from which it was made. 

The knowledge of these two causes of deterioration suggests the kind 
of inquiries which the practical farmer ought to make, and the kind of 
practice he ought to adopt, in order to retain as much as possible of the 
feeding property of his grass and clover crops, and thus to turn to the 
greatest advantage the annual produce of his land. Thus he may ask — 
Is it possible to preserve these crops in their moist state P Can I cut 
them down and so preserve them, undried, as to obtain from them, for 
my cattle, an amount of food more nearly equal to that which the fresh 
cut gprass is capable of affording P 

A method has lately been tried in Germany, which, by the aid of a little 
salt, seems in a gpreat measure to attain this object. Fits are dug in the 
earth from 10ft. to 12ft. square and as many deep ; these are lined with 
wood, and puddled below and at the sides with clay. They may obviously 
be made to any other suitable dimensions, and may be lined with brick. 
Into this pit the gpreen crop of grass, clover, or vetches, is put just as it 
is cut. 4 or 5 cwt. are introduced at a time, sprinkled with salt, at the 
rate of lib. to each cwt., and, if the weather, and consequently the crop, 
be dry, two or three quarts of water to each cwt. should be sprinkled over 
every successive layer. It is only when rain or a heavy dew has fallen 
before mowing that, in East Prussia, this watering is considered 
unnecessary. Much, however, must depend upon the succulency of the 
crop. Each layer of 4 or 5 cwt. is spread evenly over the bottom, is 
well trodden down by five or six men, and especially is rammed as close 
as possible at the sides with the aid of wooden rammers. Each layer 
is thus salted, watered if necessary, and trodden in succession, till 
the. pit is perfectly full. Much depends upon the perfect treading 
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of the gtwBA for the exclusion of the air, and, therefore, for a pit 
of 10ft. square, 4 cwt. is as mnch as ought to be pat in for each 
layer. Between each layer may be strewed a few handfols of straw, 
in order that, when emptying the pit afterwards for the daily consump- 
tion of the stock, the quantity taken out may be known without the 
necessity of a second weighing. When the pit is full, the topmost layer ia 
well salted, the whole then coyered with boards or a well-fitting lid, and 
upon these a foot and half of earth, for the more perfect exclusion of the 
air. ▲ pit 10ft. square, and as many deep, will hold about 5 tons of freeh 
gprass, and each pit should, if possible, be filled in not less than two days. 

When coT«s«d up, the grass speedily heats and ferments, and, after the 
lapse of about six days, when the fermentation has ceased, the whole has 
sunk to about one-half of its original bulk. The lid must be examined 
during the fermentation, ai least once a day, and the earth, as it sinks, 
carefully replaced, wherever creriees appear ; for, if the air be aUowed to 
gain admission, a putrefactiye fermentatioii will come on, which will 
impart a disagreeable odour to the fodder, though it will not prevent it 
from being readily eaten by the stock. When the first femwmtation has 
ceased, the lid may be removed, the pit again filled with fresh grass, 
trodden in, salted and covered as before. A pit 10ft. square, when 
perfectly full of this fermented grass, will contain nearly ten tons— equal 
to two or three tons of dry hay. 

The grass, when thus fermented, has the appearance of having been 
boiled, has a sharp acid taste, and is greedily eaten by the cattle. The 
pits should be kept covered for, at least, six weeks, after which they may 
be opened successively as they are required and may be kept open till 
their contents are consumed by the cattle without suffering any injury 
from the contact of the atmospheric air. 

Of the feeding qualities of this salted fodder, one experimenter says 
that, by giving only 201b. a day of it along with chopped straw, he kept 
his cows in condition during the whole winter. His green crop was 
vetches, and the 201b. of salted fodder were equal to, or would have made 
less than 41b. of vetch hay. Another experimenter says that, on a daily 
allowance of 281b. of his salted fodder, his cows g^ve a rich and well- 
tasted milk. 

This method of salting and preserving gpreen crops in their moist state 
appears to afford an answer to the first question which is naturally asked 
when we are told of the difference in feeding value between the same 
grass when first cut and dried into hay. It is probable that the fermen- 
tation which takes place in the pit may in some degree diminish the 
nutritive value of the grass, but the likelihood which exists that a very 
large proportion of this value will be retained renders the method of 
salting in this manner well worthy the attention of our more skilful 
agriculturists. It would greatly benefit both theory and practice also 
were a careful series of experiments to be made in different localities, 
with the view of determining the true relative value ^in feeding stock of 
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the grass of the same field when newly cut and when salted and preserved 
in the manner above described. 

There is a rather remarkable similarity in the process here 
described and that carried out at Merton, as described at 
pp. 260-1, as regards method of salting, ramming with wooden 
rammers, &c. 

More than thirty years ago Klapmeyer's process* was tried 
by M. GofEart, but he found the result not nearly so 
satisfactory as he wished, and then he began experimenting 
on his own account, and has little by little brought his method 
of preserving green crops to its present highly improved, if 
not perfected, state of practice ; and having commenced with 
small silos less than three cubic yards each in capacity, he has 
gone on building others larger and larger until his storage of 
green fodder exceeds 1000 tons a year. He admits that he 
had but meagre success at the beginning ; but he persevered 
nevertheless, changed his mode of practice, and thus 
eventually extended the time of keeping from a few weeks to 
double as many months. He says he has found it necessary 
to alter his opinions, and to retract advice which he gave 
years ago ; but he only does so when he has proved by 
experience that he can obtain more profitable results by 
changing his method of procedure, and he may therefore be 
looked on as a safe man to follow. 

The information here given, however, will not be limited to 
the teachings of M. GofEart, but will be greatly supplemented 
by the practical experiences obtained of late in the British 
Islands, and will include many particulars taken from articles 
and letters in the Field and other journals, as well as the official 
report of the Agricultural Department of the United States. 

* In Martin Doyle's "Cyolopedia of Practical Hnsbandry," published in 
Dublin in 1889, is given an account of a method of making brown hay, recom- 
mended by the Bev. Mr. Klapmeyer of Wormen, in Courland. The clover being 
out is allowed to lie for a day or bo to get partially dried, then formed into 
heaps, and trodden, and left to ferment for a time, according to the state of the 
weather, before being stored. The article originally appeared in the Irish 
Farmera* Jouimal, to which it was communicated by Mr. John Taylor. 
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[This obapter is only intended to set forth briefly the course suggested 
to be followed, without entering into the why and the wherefore. 
Eref erences are made, from time to time, to the x>ages in which reasons 
and authorities are given.] 

The silo should be secured from any invasion of water, 
whether from above or below. (P. 39, 105.) You need take no 
trouble in trying to make it air-tight at the surface. (P. 126.) 

Where liable to infiltration of water, simple earthen pits 
should be avoided (p. 89) ; and, at the foot of rising ground, 
the pressure of subterranean water may even force an 
opening through cemented floors, unless made of a good 
thickness. (P. 223, 229.) 

When silos are constructed wholly above ground, and not 
inside bams or other buildings, it is desirable to avail oneself 
of any shade that is obtainable. Warm weather prejudicially 
afEects the silage, and it tells most on that which is above 
ground. (P. 50, 134.) 

The walls of the silos are best made perfectly upright. 
(P. 53.) If they have a " batter '' or slope, proper settlement 
is obstructed (p. 160 h) ; and, even if the boards do not hang, 
more weight is required to force down the mass at the sides, 
where compression is most needed. 

Walls should be smooth, to facilitate settlement. (P. 53.) 
When earthen pits are dug in soils where there is no fear of 
flooding, the walls may nevertheless be smoothly plastered 
with advantage, or lined with planed boards, set up on end — 
which is better than having the boards laid horizontally. 

When the fodder is cut, it should be got into the silo as 
soon as possible. (P. 110.) The longer it is allowed to lie 
and wither in the field, the less likely it is to keep well. 
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Crops for the silo are best cut when young and succulent. 
Green rye should be cut about the time when the head 
begins to be formed, oats when in blossom or in the milky 
condition, and clovers and grasses as soon as they come into 
flower. 

Grasses, clovers, vetches, &c., need not be passed through 
the cha£E-cutter before being put into the pit, especially if they 
are young. (P. 114.) But the stronger and more elastic the 
stems of the plants the more weight will be requisite to 
compress them. When the crops are allowed to stand till the 
stems become old and woody, it may be preferable to pass 
them through a chaffing machine, as they would then pack 
well with less weight. 

It is not necessary, with our ordinary fodder plants, to mix 
straw, or other dry material to absorb the moisture. (P. 111.) 
Such admixture would be likely to do more harm than good, 
so far as regards preservation of the silage. 

If you have dry fodder that you wish to make more palatable 
to the stock, a small quantity might, for that purpose, be 
mixed with very succulent crops ; but you must be careful 
not to add too much, or you may endanger the condition of 
the whole. (P. 110.) Few of our crops would admit of the 
addition of a tenth part of dry fodder. 

Rain need not prevent the storage of crops in the silo. 
(P. 1 1 1 .) More damage is likely to arise from letting the crops 
lie long on the ground than from pitting them in a moist or 
even wet condition ; but, for all that, an excessive quantity of 
water should be avoided. 

Salt is not required for the purpose of preserving the 
fodder. (P. 122.) A moderate quantity may be useful to 
the stock ; but, if added largely, it is likely to check the flow 
of milk. (P. 123.) 

The fodder, on being put into the silo, should be spread 
evenly, to prevent the occurrence of lumps in some places and 
hollows in others; and then it should be trodden down, 
more especially alongside the walls. (P. 124.) Some farmers 
turn horses or bullocks into large silos, to do the treading ; 
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l)ut they cannot get so ne&r to the edges as men^ who can do 
good service by going round sideways with their heels 
close to the walls. Elsewhere the trampling is of minor 
importance. 

Unless heavy weights are put on the mass after the silo is 
filled, the previous trampling will have been of small avail. 
(P. 129.) It matters little how the pressure is put on, so 
that it is sufficient and continuous. It is even more wanted 
at the end of a long period than it is at the beginning. 

With well-formed silos and smooth walls the weight should 
not, as a rule, be less than 1001b. to the square foot. (P. 128.) 
With rough appliances the weight may often be doubled or 
trebled with advantage ; but it is less necessary with wet 
fodder. (P. 259.) When earth is used it should be piled on 
to the depth of l^ft. or 2ft.j and especial care be given to* the 
trampling down at the edges of the pit. 

Between the weights and the siloed fodder there should be 
a layer of straw — the dryer and harder the better (p. 125) ; or 
a layer of pine-needles, gorse, heather, reeds, or some other 
substance that will not readily mat together, but will allow 
the air to escape freely as the mass becomes more and more 
compressed. (P. 125.) 

Boards are usually laid upon the layer of straw, &c., before 
the weights are put on. (P. 127.) They have a decided 
advantage wherever lumps of stone, barrels of earth, or any 
rough weighty matters are used. But where the weights 
consist of matters that pack well together, as evenly-shaped 
blocks of iron, concrete, cut stone, bricks, or wooden boxes 
containing clay, &c., the boards may be dispensed with. 
(P. 132.) Sometimes loose earth is shovelled directly on to 
the straw; but it is liable to get mixed up with the fodder 
when the pit is opened. Sand should not be used in this 
way, as it runs into every crevice. 

The weights should, for the most part, be placed at the 
-ends of the boards, close to the walls. If the fodder is well 
pressed down at the edges, the centre is pretty sure to be all 
right. (P. 53.) 
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The boards need not be tongned or made to fit with great 
accnracy. (P. 127.) A few crevices are useful in permitting 
the escape of air^ wbicli must be forced out by the weight 
above if the fodder is to keep well (p. 126); and if the mass is 
well compacted^ and the weights are kept on^ air is not likely 
to get in afterwards. 

When there are several silos^ so that the workmen can be 
transferred from one to another^ it is best to fill the silo slowly 
at intervals^ extending over a week or ten days^ a foot or two 
being put day by day into each pit. (P. 119.) By this means 
the fodder packs closely^ and is so well settled down by the 
completion of the fillings that nearly all the space in the silo 
will be utilised. (P. 116.) 

If this course cannot conveniently be adopted^ the silo may 
be filled and the weights put on at once. After some weeks^ 
when the mass has settled down^ the weights may be taken 
off^ the silo refilled^ and then again covered and weighted. 
(P. 120.) A framework of boards may be used to temporarily 
increase the height of the silo when filling, (P. 121.) 

The silo may be kept six or eight weeks^ or as many 
months^ before being opened. 

The silage should be cut out from a narrow end of the 
pit. (P. 56.) The boards and weights should be removed 
from only a small portion of the surface^ and a vertical section 
made so as to cut out a slice of sufficient thickness for the 
day^s consumption. (P. 139) 

The continuance of the pressure during the period of 
cutting out is most important. If the weights be taken off in 
advance^ mischievous results may ensue. (P. 139.) 

The more perfect the ensilage, the less fermentation will 
have taken place in the pit. Exposure to the air, under such 
circumstances, is desirable for a few hours, in order to set 
up alcoholic fermentation before giving the food to the 
animals. (P. 143.) It thus becomes more palatable. 



CHAPTER IL-CROPS FOR THE SILO. 



ThB OBiiSSIS. 

In these islands, grass has heen much more used than any 
other crop for the filling of the silo ; and it is not surprising 
that such should be the case, seeing how widely it is grown 
and how generally it is employed for the feeding of our live 
stock. Great as is the care bestowed on the saving of grass 
in the form of hay, this care is often rendered of little or no 
avail by adverse climatic conditions; and one of the chief 
advantages claimed for the ensilage process is, that it admits 
of the storage of the crop in any weather. Being, moreover, 
preserved in a green state, the herbage has a nutritive effect 
very different from that produced by dried fodder, and much 
more closely resembling the feeding properties of the grass 
when freshly consumed in the summer months. For dairy 
cattle in particular it has been found beneficial, by reason of 
its producing a more liberal supply of milk, and butter of 
better colour and flavour, in the winter season, when quantity 
and quality both fall off under the old conditions of dietary. 

In the corresponding chapter of the last edition of this 
book we particularised the various experimentalists who then 
had siloed grass crops in this country, and gave in each case 
a summary of the results. We cannot attempt the same 
course now, for it may be said of the experimenters that 
" their name is legion /' and any bare epitome of their 
doings would become insufferably tedious, seeing that there 
is not a sufficient amount of variety in the stories of failure to 
relieve the monotony in the records of success. Suffice it to 
say that grasses coarse and fine, wet and dry, chopped and 
nnchopped, salted and unsalted, have given con^idjernikX^ 
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Batisfaction to large numbers of bipeds and quadrupeds; 
and^ tHougli it cannot be pretended that an equal degree of 
excellence lias been attained in all cases^ there are very few 
instances in which the experimenter is dissatisfied^ or unable 
to account for shortcomings which he will endeavour to 
avoid for the future. 

It need hardly be said that there are very considerable 
differences in the qualities of grasses; and corresponding 
differences must occur in the fodders after conservation. One 
does not expect to get from the rough ''fog'' of marshy 
grounds and the coarse herbage of woodlands the same 
quality of hay as from good upland grass; and one must not 
look for equal results in the contents of all silos, either as 
regards appearance or odour — the latter especially. We 
have seen pitted grass which had so much the look and smell 
of hay that it would hardly be. taken for anything else by 
persons who knew nothing of its history. Such samples have 
remained exposed for days near our writing table without 
becoming unpleasant, whereas other samples we have been 
glad to expel from the room in a less number of minutes 
than these stayed days. 

Although there is a peculiar characteristic odour common 
to most pitted fodders, there appears to be an infinite variety 
of modifications, without going to crops other than grass. 
Some samples have a rather pleasant apple-like scent; in 
others it degenerates into the fetid odour of an unventilated 
apple store-room; in some there is a more or less cheesy 
smell, and others give one an idea of rancid butter; while 
occasionally (and it is to be hoped these are few and far 
between) samples are met with that call to mind nothing 
better than a dung-heap. Yet of each we are told, almost 
without exception, that "the cows eat it with avidity.'' It 
is not surprising, however, that many of the horses are more 
fastidious. 

Except by means of exhaustive series of experiments, 
carefully carried out and minutely recorded, it will be almost 
impossible to account for these differences, or to trace effects 
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in other ways — such as waste of material and deterioration in 
feeding qualities. Ab far as we are able to judge from 
evidence that is somewhat wanting in detail (seeing that 
few persons recount all the circumstances requisite for the 
formation of a reliable opinion)^ it would seem that the most 
hay-like samples are made from the finer grasses pitted with 
comparatively little moisture in them. Under such condi- 
tions they would not compact readily^ and, unless submitted 
to exceedingly high pressure, would be likely to undergo a 
good deal of heating, and to acquire the strong flavour of 
over-heated hay, which is very appetising to animals, 
though it may not, perhaps, be the most nutritious. When 
there is more moisture, there appears to be less fermentation, 
or fermentation of a different character ; and, if the grass is 
very wet and there is much pressure, the centre of the mass 
seems to undergo little change until after it is cut open and 
exposed to the air. In such case, however, the liquid that 
exudes from the mass is apt to set up a pungent and some- 
times very offensive smell, even when the centre of the mass 
is almost odourless ; and this inodorous provender will usually 
become more palatable to the beasts after a few hours' 
exposure to the atmosphere, but deteriorates more rapidly 
than samples which originally were drier. At all events, such 
appears to be the case with specimens that have crome under 
our notice ; and it was in very coarse rank growths that the 
tendency to become offensive seemed most pronounced. 

Clovers, Lucerne, and Vetches. 

Clovers have been preserved in silos by many English 
gentlemen with more or less success ; but they seem to require 
a greater amount of pressure than grass, owing, no doubt, to 
the stems being stronger and more elastic, and requiring more 
force to expel the air which necessarily is intermingled with 
the fodder when it is put into the silo. In a number of 
instances, where the clover has been chaffed, we have found 
the ensilage in capital condition, and some samples of 
unchaffed clover have also been excellent ; but we have not 

2 
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jet seen anytUng to surpass the sample from the Yicomte de 
Ghezelles^ silo alluded to on p. 198. Owing to the sample 
being detained for examination at the Custom House^ on 
the supposition that it was a kind of tobacco, the analysis 
was not made till three weeks after the sample was taken 
out of the silo, and, from being opened and pulled about, 
it may meanwhile have undergone some amount of deterio- 
ration, as seems probable from the quantity of alcohol and 
acetic acid ; but its nutritive qualities were nevertheless of a 
very high order. This clover (with which there was some 
admixture of grass) had been passed through a chaff-cutting 
machine before being put in the silo. On a previous occasion, 
however, M. de Chezelles had stored in the silo about 80 acres 
of clover, put in unchopped, and much of it dripping wet with 
rain; yet it cut out in capital condition when the silo was 
opened, nine months afterwards. 

With regard to Trifolium incarnatum, M. Lecouteux (who 
is the author of a capital book on ensilage* as well as editor 
of the Journal d'Agricultv/re Pratique) says : 

The best time to obtain good ensilage from Trifolium incarnatum is to 
cut it when it is in f nil bloom, as the plant is then tender. Snch has been 
done with mine at Cer^aj this year. I sowed more Trif oliom incar- 
natum than my beasts could consume in the last three weeks of May ; 
about the 15th of May we began to cut it, and we stored it in a silo 
made in a closed bam. About the middle of July I hope we may begin 
to consume it, as we did last year. 

It is a great thing to be able to store in the silo in spring a supply of 
fodder against the fearful season of drought which at times parches us up 
in Sologne, and especially when this early forage is removed from the 
ground with little trouble and expense, and replaced by other crops, as 
maize, millet, cattle cabbage, or roots. The feeding of green crops is 
difficult on dry soils, where we can get fodders in spring and autumn, but 
little, if anything, that can be cut in the height of summer. Such was my 
position in Sologne, and I long despaired of being able to get over the 
difficulty ; but the ensilage of Trifolium incarnatum has helped me out of 
my trouble. 

Rain is of little importance when Trifolium incarnatum is being stored. 
I have put cart-loards into the silo dripping with water, and the fermenta- 
tion has been none the less perfect. 

* " Le Mais et lea antres fourrages yerts, Onltnre et Ensilage. Par Edonard 
Lecontenx. Paris ; Librairie Agricole, 26, Bne Jacob. 
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Mr. Grant says (p. 226) that lie pnt into the silo a few loads 
of Tnf oUnm incamatom, also cnt and carried in rain ; bnt 
thisj having been pnt into a very small pit^ and with 
insofficient weight on the top^ did not turn out so well as 
other samples ; nevertheless it was aU eaten up by the cows. 
Mr. Hoare, however (p. 284), is reported to have had very 
satis&ctory results with Trifolium ; and Mr. Solomon (p. 285) 
did well with it in an earthen pit. 

Lucerne (which in America is known by the Spanish name 
of '* alfalfa ^') has been successfully preserved in silos for some 
years by M. Pornay, of Bomorantin ; and at the district agri- 
cultural show at Bourges, in 1879, M. Pomay was awarded a 
silver medal for an excellent sample which he exhibited. The 
Yicomte de Chezelles mentions it among the crops put into 
his silo, and so likewise does M. Gx)ffart.. Lucerne is also a 
favourite crop in Germany ; but we have not heard of many 
experiments with it in this country. Mr. John Mackay, of 
Herriesdale, Dalbeattie, is well satisfied with his success in 
pitting lucerne north of the Tweed; and Mr. F. Beard, of 
Horton, Kent, is also said to have had satisfactory results. 

Sainfoin (frequently spoken of in French, German, and 
American books by the name of '^ esparsette '*) is another 
leguminous plant, very rich in nitrogenous matter, which has 
been siloed with success. Last season Mr. E. B. Gibson had 
a very good sample of mixed sainfoin and clover in Essex ; 
and Mr. Biddell reports (p. 272) that chaffed and unchaffed 
sainfoin have both been well preserved in Suffolk. 

Of vetches the reports of experience are rather conflict- 
ing. Several persons who have tried them have given in the 
Field very un&vourable accounts of the result. One corres- 
pondent, who apparently had taken every care, says that ''the 
vetches appear to be quite rotten, with a fearful smell, and 
nothing will touch them,'' although the clover in the same 
silo was good and sweet, and readily eaten by the cows and 
sheep. On the other hand, Mr. Easdale sent us a capital 
sample of vetches from Mr. Stobarf s silo, and said : '' The 
cattle eat it with the same alacrity as they do that made 
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of clover or meadow grass ; and the many visitors who 
have inspected it consider it most excellent^ and that tho 
characteristic vetch flavour or smell has been retained in a 
high degree/' Mr. Grant (p. 228) says that '' spring vetches 
and oats make perfect ensilage ;'' and Mr. Ashforth, of 
Longley Hall^ Sheffield^ sent ns a sample of oats and tares, 
which was in excellent condition^ and had a very pleasant- 
aromatic odour. 

Serradella (Omithopus sativus) a species of vetch^ closely 
allied to the British species called '^ birdsfoot^' (Omithopus 
perpusillns) is much grown in Germany^ as well as in Spain^ 
whence it gets its name. Baron Laffert sent us from Mecklen- 
burg a specimen of serradella from his silo^ and it was in 
very good condition, although pitted when dripping wet. 
This is a plant that miirht probably be worth cultivatin&r in 
this coun4 as it grows on Ught sa^dy aad gravels near tho 
sea^ and is rich in nutritive qualities. 

Maize. 

Until within the last year or so the works published about 
ensilage have related almost exclusively to the preservation of 
maize or Indian com (ordinarily spoken of in America as 
" com/' without any prefix) ; but it is not surprising that such 
should be the case^ seeing that these books were brought 
out in countries where maize is largely grown, and more used 
for this purpose than any other crop. Many people, indeed, 
when it was proposed to introduce the system into this 
country, seemed to be under the impression that silos would be 
of comparatively little use without maize, which they looked 
upon as a more nutritious fodder than our ordinary grass 
crops. This, however, is a mistaken notion; for, although 
ripe Indian corn is a very rich cereal, the entire maize plant, 
consumed as green fodder, is not nearly so nutritious as is 
often supposed. It is certainly most highly spoken of by 
M. Goffart, and he cultivates it largely himself — ^not, however, 
because it is more nutritious, but because it suits his soil much 
better than many other crops ; and he says that his land will 
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produce double the weight of maize that it will of mangold. 
Moreover, he contrives to get two crops a year off the same 
ground, by cutting green rye in May, and immediately after- 
wards planting maize, which is sufficiently advanced towards 
maturity by the autumn to answer his purpose. In America, 
too, maize is grown on so extensive a scale, that any mode of 
preserving it as green fodder, where other winter foods are 
difficult to obtain, must necessarily cause the system to be 
widely adopted among the myriads of farmers who dwell on 
that vast continent. 

The advantage of maize as a fodder plant is therefore 
beyond question; though its value lies, not in its inherent 
richness, but in its abundant growth and consequent cheap- 
ness, where soil and climate are suitable. It is not, indeed, 
so nutritious as fodders ordinarily grown in these islands, as 
will be seen by the following remarks of M. GofEart : 

Now, is Quuze in itself a rich food? Eyidentlj not. Besides the 
analyses, more or less exact, which have been published, one unanswerable 
fact proves that it is not rich in nntritive principles, and that is, the large 
amount which must be eaten to keep beasts in good condition. Nobody 
would maintain that a given weight of maize would replace the same 
weight of lucerne, clover, or sainfoin ; but that does not prevent anyone 
from making up by quantity what is wanting in nutritive properties. . . . 
I need hardly say that green rye is much richer than maize, and that a 
smaller quantity of the former feeds as well as a larger quantity of the 
latter : a mixture of these two fodders constitutes an excellent regimen. 

American agricultural authorities of high repute also speak 
of it as a *' one-sided food,*' requiring the addition of more 
nitrogenous material to bring up its feeding value. And now 
we have evidence of a similar character with respect to some 
which has been grown in England, where, probably owing to 
lack of sunshine, the maize proved to be poorer in nutritive 
principles than that grown on the Continent or in America. 

Mr. Sutton, in his analytical report on the green crops and 
ensilage aUuded to in Mr. Woods' lecture, at South Kensing- 
ton, in March last (published in a pamphlet by Hamilton^ 
Adams, and Co.), says : '^ It cannot be disputed that maize, as 
grown here^ is weak in nitrogenous and saccharine cowr- 
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stituents as compared, for instance^ with rich grasses or 
clover ; but, on the other hand, the enormous weight of the 
crop which may be grown acts as a compensation/' 

Mr. Woods, in his balance-sheet, makes this compensation 
assume wonderful proportions, seeing that his figures show 
about double as much profit on maize as on grass, although 
the cost of cultivation, &c., is considerably heavier on the 
former crop. The, following are Mr. Woods' summaries ; but 
he also gives in his pamphlet full details of the outlay. 

Yalue of One Acre of Gbeen Maize made into EnsHiAgb. 

1 acre of maize, cut green, weighed 28 tons, and pro- £ s, d, 
dnced 26 tons of ensilage, valne 268. Sd. per ton, 
being one-third valne of hay at 4Z. per ton 34 13 4 

Dednct rent and tithe, cost of cultivation, manure, 
seed, cutting, carting, chaffing, filling silo, and 
all other expenses, including interest on cost of 
bam silo 14 3 10 

Nett value of ensiled maize per acre £20 9 6 

Value of One Acre of Grass made into Ensilage. 

1 acre of grass weighed 12f tons, and produced £ «. d. 
12 tons of ensilage, value 268. ^. per ton, being 
one-third value of hay at 4Z. per ton 16 

Deduct rent and tithe, cost of cutting, carting, 
chaffing, filling silo, and all other expenses, 
including interest on cost of bam silo 5 4 9 

Nett value of ensiled grass per acre £10 15 3 

On paper^ this certainly looks well for the maize; but it will 
be observed that Mr. Woods obtains his results by assuming 
for the maize the same value per ton as for the grass. 
The analyses, however, do not support this assumption. Mr. 
Sutton says : '' The figures of analysis speak for themselves ; 
but in judging of the results we must look at all the 
materials as being in a perfectly dry state.'' This observa- 
tion Mr. Woods does not appear to have sufficiently con- 
sidered ; for he takes his ensilage of different crops as being 
of equal value, notwithstanding that the proportion of nu- 
tritious matter in his maize is less than half what it is in 
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other crops. To make this more obvious than appears in the 
ordinary form of analysis, we select from Mr. Sutton's table 
the percentage figures relative to the ensilage of maize and 
grass above alluded to, and place alongside, for comparison, 
the quantities per acre of the respective constituents. It will 
have been seen, from Mr. Woods' summary, that the ensilage 
of the crop of maize was equal to 26 tons per acre, and that 
of grass to only 12 tons. We accordingly turn the percentage 
of water and other constituents into tons per acre, so as to 
make up these respective totals. 
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Among the constituents, there are (to quote from Mr. 
Sutton's remarks) ''only two classes of really nutritious 
matters, namely, albumenoids or flesh -formers, and digestible 
carbo-hydrates or fat-formers.'* These (which are here printed 
in more conspicuous figures) are both shown to be higher in 
the acre of grass than in the acre of maize, while the chief 
difference in the two crops consists in the excess of water 
in the maize — the extra 14 tons being wholly worthless 
material; yet all this is included in the account at the rate 
of 11. 68. 8d. per ton. If, however, this excess of worthless 
material were deducted from the sum quoted above, the nett 
value of the maize would cut a comparatively poor figure 
alongside that of the grass. And it may be observed, in 
addition, that, owing to the extra bulk> the silo to contain 
the maize would have to be double the size of that required 
for the grass. 
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It must not be forgotten^ too^ that all soils are not equalljr 
well adapted for the cultivation of maize. If it were a 
question solely of temperature, it might be expected to thrive 
better in the southern counties than in Norfolk ; yet 
Mr. A. Grant says (page 228) : " Even in the mild climate 
of Hampshire I cannot make maize a success. On wonder- 
fully rich and carefully-worked soil, saturated with manure, I 
have grown maize 7ft. high, and with very thick strong 
stems ; but the first heavy wind from the south-west blew it. 
all down ; and in the fields it grew fairly well, say 5ft. high, 
and very thick, but the same fate overtook it. A neighbour 
of mine tried it in a fairly good field, but it was useless as 
a crop.^* 

Mr. Bateman relates much more successful experiments in 
Essex, in the following extract from a letter in the Field : 

Maize as fodder certainly sncceeds in England, bnt will seldom ripen. 
Mr. Stannard, of Elmstead Market, Essex, grew half an acre of it in 
1880, and was so well pleased with the result as green fodder for farm 
horses, that he grew two acres of the same crop in 1881. I saw this. At 
a rough estimate it would weigh 35 tons to the acre. The land (1 acre), 
sown with " flat " maize seed, grew strong and stiff to a height of from 
9ft. to 9Jft., while that planted with "round" seed only reached from 
3ft. to 4dt. in height. I may add that Mr. Stannard's farm was a poor 
clay, dear to rent at 258. per acre. 

In 1882 I induced a tenant at Brightlingsea to try the same crop on far 
superior and lighter land. He procured some good "flat" seed and 
sowed in April, which experience teaches was two months too early. It 
germinated well, was cut to the vitals by a frost early in May, partially 
recovered, and was, when cut in August-September, 1882, but a partial 
success, only reaching a maximum of 4ft. high, with an approximate 
weight of fourteen tend to the acre. 

On the same farm we tried planting 3^ acres for ensilage in 1883. It 
was sown on June 1, and again on June 14, the first sowing having 
proved to be thoroughly bad seed, only 20 per cent, of which sprouted. 
The. second sowing on the same ground was also with very inferior seed, 
which hardly germinated better than the first. This of course gave 
trouble in keeping the land clean. The crop had reached from 7ft. to 9ft. 
in height by Aug. 31, 1883, when its progress was suddenly checked by 
the biting gale of Sept. 1, which stopped all further growth and withered 
the tops. Cutting took place on Sept. 6, when we chaffed the whole and 
siloed it. The result is certainly satisfactory ; all stock seem to like it 
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and tbriye thereon. We were, howeyer, somewhat frightened by th» 
floods of juice exuding from the silo, and stopped at 701b. pressure, which 
was hardly enough to preyent the ensilage taking an acid turn. 

How far this success would be borne out in a succession of 
years, experience only can determine. Dr. Voelcker, speaking^ 
at tlie Society of Arts, after a lecture on ensilage, said ''He 
had grown maize in England, and also sorghum, but the crop 
depended very much on the season ; one year it was & 
beautiful plant, 7ft. high ; and neict it was only about 8ft., 
and the cattle would not look at it. Two years ago he grew 
maize on the Experimental Farm, but it came to nothing. It 
was too uncertain a crop for this climate.*' 

Without wishing to discourage experiments in the culture 
of maize in these islands, we think it desirable that persons 
who attempt it should proceed cautiously, and not make large 
ventures until they have ascertained whether it is likely to 
succeed on their soils. M. GofEart says : " There are certain 
indispensable conditions in the physical, hygrometrical, and 
chemical condition of the soil, the absence of which may 
render the profitable cultivation of this forage impossible.'* 
In his own case, where the soil is favourable, he manures 
heavily with farmyard and artificial manures, and thus, if the 
crop does not turn out well, there may be a heavy loss. 
These matters ought to be taken into consideration, and 
M. GrofEart does not hide them ; for, although he is a very 
warm advocate of maize-culture, where conditions are suitable, 
he nevertheless says that "Maize is a ruinous crop in bad 
seasons. Nothing is more advantageous than a successful 
maize crop ; nothing more ruinous than a bad crop of maize. 
More than 40 tons an acre on the one hand, and less than 
6 tons an acre on the other. Such are the divergencies that 
I observed in fifty places in 1878.^ 
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Gbsen Bye and Greek Oats. 

Green rye is a favourite crop for ensilage with many French 
farmers. M. GofEart grows it largely, gets it into the silo in 
May, and immediately plants maize on the same ground* I^ 



has also been siloed in England. At a meeting of the Society 
of Arta Mr. E. B. Gibson said that in the previous May he 
had put into silos the produce of twenty acres of green rye, 
cnt just as it was coming into ear, and passed through a chafE- 
outting machine before being siloed. At the time of the 
meeting Mr. Gibson was feeding forty head of cattle on 1^ 
bushels of this product, with 1^ bushels of swede turnips, and 
21b. of cotton cake each per day ; and they throve so well that 
he thought the cotton cake might be dispensed with without 
any diminution in the milk. So satisfied was he with the 
results, that he intended to put into the silo a larger quantity 
of green crop ; and he felt certain that heavy land farmers 
would find it highly beneficial to substitute ensilage for roota. 
The particulars of Dr. Voelcker's analysis, given at page 273, 
show that this rye ensilage was good food, though not so ricli 
as that made from clover or grass. 

M. Lecouteux, writiug in the Journal d' Agriculture Pra- 
tiquSj says : — " In other parts green rye is spoken of. It is 
an excellent green crop, which, with abundance of manure, 
especially artificial manures, gives immense produce. I have 
tried rye as recommended, chopping it up small at the time of 
pitting ; but the beasts much preferred Trifolium incamatum, 
which, thanks to a spring dressing of superphosphate, came 
almost as early as the rye. I therefore bold to the clover, but 
without ceasing to recommend rye or any other fodder which 
may be preferable under different circumstances. Besides, it 
is well to have several strings to your bowj and rye has this 
advantage, that it comes at a time when, being chopped up 
with hay or straw, it facilitates the transition from dry winter 
diet to the succulent food of spring." 

Green oats have been siloed in many cases, especially in 
Scotland. We received excellent samples of chopped oata 
from Mr. Miller, of Singleton Park (p. 293), and Mr. Wilson^ 
Rigmaden Park (p. 297) ; a sample from Mr. M'Connel 
^p. 324) was rather acid, but otherwise in good condition ; 
and one of unchopped oats, from Mr. Mackenzie (p. 318), 
hardly came up to the level of the chaffed samples. Among 
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others who have pitted green oats are Lord Walsinghanij Col. 
Tomline (p. 271), Mr. Whitbread (p. 280), Sir T. E. Cole- 
brooke (p. 818), Lord Blantyre (p. 819), Mr. Urqnhart 
(p. 820), Mr. Dudgeon (p. 822), and Mr. Duncan (p. 880). 
In some cases, the oats have not been cut as green fodder in 
the summer, but have been put in the silo because they could 
not be harvested. Some (sprouted oats were pitted very 
successfully by Mr. Kemble (p. 242). 

M. de Moidrey, in the Journal d' Agriculture Pratique says : 
'^ At that time of the year when oats were liable to be beaten 
down before the grain is ripe, an excellent method of turning 
to account those crops which, if they remained laid, would 
give no produce, is to silo them in a green state. Last year I 
thus treated about fiye-and-twenty tons, mixing them with a 
little lucerne in alternate layers. The oats were half blacky 
and the straw nearly yellow, so that it was necessary to water 
them. The result was excellent, and all was eaten during the 
winter by cattle destined to be fattened on pasture. Not only 
had the grain been preserved in the silo, but it appeared to 
me to have attained more complete maturity .'' 

Miscellaneous Crops. 

Spurrey (Spergula arvensis), also known as "yarr,** is a 
plant that grows naturally in cornfields on very light soils in 
England and Ireland, but in Germany is largely cultivated as 
winter fodder for sheep and cattle. Lord Walsingham has 
experimented with it very successfully on his estate in Norfolk, 
and Mr, Woods gave some interesting particulars about it in 
his South Kensington lecture. On twenty acres of blowing 
sand — so poor in quality that it had seldom produced either 
com or roots, and was for several years left uncultivated — 
spurrey gave 5i tons per acre. The ensilage was excellent, 
and sheep and cattle fed upon tbe product, mixed with straw- 
(;haff, preferring it to that made from grass. The trial was 
80 satisfactory that arrangements have been made to sow 
upwards of 120 acres for the present year. Compared with 
the maize produced on the same estate, the crop of spurrey 
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was, no doubt, very light, but both crops were not grown on 
•equally poor land ; and as regards value per ton, Mr. Sutton's 
a,nalysis show the spurrey to be worth twice as much per ton as 
the maize, so far as the nutritive constituents are concerned, 
there being in the spurrey more than double the quantity of 
flesh-formers and fat-formers, with a much smaller quantity 
of water, than was contained in an equal weight of maize. 
The utility of the crop on almost worthless light soils is thus 
shown in a very marked degree. 

Buckwheat is another crop which has been grown and 
siloed on Lord Walsingham's estate. There being no analysis 
of the product, its value as compared with other crops cannot 
well be estimated ; but the green crop being less nutritious 
than spurrey, it may be expected that the siloed fodder would 
be so likewise. M. de Moidrey, writing in the Journal d'Agri- 
cultv/re Pratique, does not speak at all favourably of buck- 
wheat, for he says : — ^^ Of all the kinds of forage which I have 
tried in ensilage, green buckwheat has given the worst results. 
Two years ago I mixed some with maize, and the preservation 
was good, but the animals could not relish the half-gluey 
product given by the buckwheat, and it had a narrow escape 
of being thrown upon the dung-heap. It is much better to 
keep to maize (mixed or not with second cut of meadow grass) 
or to clover, and especially lucerne.*' 

Many other kinds of crops have been put into silos by 
different persons. Before M. Goffart discovered that, by 
improving his mode of ensilage, he could keep fodder for 
much longer periods than he had been accustomed to do, the 
quantity of maize grown by him was comparatively small. In 
1872 the crops of his home farm of 300 acres included 40 
of wheat, 32 of rye, 80 of oats, 12 of buckwheat, 11 of 
Jerusalem artichokes, and only 3| of maize (producing more 
than 150 tons), besides which his natural and artificial grasses, 
vetches included, amounted to 600 tons. Six years later his 
growth of maize had reached 1100 tons. His experiments in 
pitting crops have been of a widely va;ried character, for it 
appears that he has put into his silos maize and rye, various 
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kinds of clover and trefoil, Jerusalem artichokes, beetroot, 
sorghom, comfrey, turnips, and potatoes. He says he has 
been more or less successful with all of them, but makes no 
special remarks as to his treatment of the majority. With 
regard, however, to prickly comf rey he gives some particulars, 
showing that it is very good fodder when freshly cut, but not 
well adapted for ensilage alone, owing to the paucity of 
sugary matters rendering it incapable of alcoholic fermentation. 
He says : 

My beasts eat the green comfrey without eagerness, but without 
repugnance. In autumn, at the time of ensilage, I mix a certain quantity 
of it with my maize, and obtain very good results. The comfrey appears 
to be superior to maize in nitrogenous matters, and the maize will come to 
the aid of the comfrey through its greater richness in certain veiy useful 
principles much sought after by the animals. 

Maize contains, on the average, only 1*20 to 1*25 per cent, of nitro- 
genous matters, whilst recent analyses of comfrey credit it with 2*70 
per cent, or more than double. These two plants, instead of being opposed, 
«erye to complete one another, to the great advantage of agriculture. 

At the beginning of October, 1878, I put in the silo a few tons of 
comfrey. The fodder was perfectly sound, but it is well known how poor 
it is in sugary matters, and consequently how little fitted for alcoholic 
fermentation. The results confirmed our anticipations in all resx>ect8. 
Despite all the care which I gave to this ensilage, I only obtained a 
** brown hay" — very good food, but quite refractory to alcoholic fer- 
mentation. On exposure to the air, the comfrey soon underwent butyric 
fermentation, and had to be consumed immediately, otherwise it would 
quickly become unfit for the feeding of cattle. 

Other experiments with prickly comfrey have reported 
unfavourably of the result. It was tried at Glasnevin, at the 
Albert Institution, being chaffed with lucerne, and mixed 
with a very small proportion of oat straw. As lucerne is very 
rich in carbo-hydrates, and thus would tend to remedy the 
deficiency in the comfrey, while the oat straw would be likely 
to counteract the excessive amount of moisture, it might have 
been supposed that there would be a better prospect of 
success ; but Professor Carroll reported that '^ The comfrey 
and lucerne were quite spoiled; the colour had not been 
much altered, but the smell was most offensive, and the mass 
appeared to be putrid." 
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In the account of the visit to Mr. Copley's silo, quoted on 
page 299, it is stated that the cows did not like the comfrey. 
And Mr. H. M. Jenkins, in his report to the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, says : ^' I have not yet met with an instance of 
prickly comfrey making good silage.'* Mr. A. J. Scott namea 
comfrey as one of the crops that he has failed with. The 
only exception to the general consensus of opinion that we 
are aware of has been the evidence of Mr. H. Doubleday, who,, 
in a letter to the Field endeavoured to explain the unsatis- 
factory results by stating that the comfrey siloed by G off art 
and others is poorer in sugary matters than that which he has. 
used. He said : 

It is stated by M. Groffart that, despite all his care, he had noi 
succeeded in makmg good ensilage from comfrey. These experiments, 
were made, I believe, eight years ago, and, of conrse, upon the old 
varieties. I have practically found no difficulty whatever in making^ 
good ensilage from the Russian variety. 

It seems very evident that this Russian variety of prickly comfrey is 
rich in substances convertible into sugar; in fact, there is very little 
chemical difference between gum and sugar. It is very evident that a. 
considerable amount of sugar was produced in the silo, or the ensilage 
would not have had such a sweet and vinous smell and the cows have 
been so attracted by it. 

It keeps well in the silo, and we do not want to keep it long when out 
of it, as it was carted at once from the field into the silo without any 
chaffing. We chaff it with the addition of a little straw for the cows as 
we take it out. We are quite independent of roots and also of seasons^ 
for it is a crop that never fails. The produce is very large, and my 
cows are doing much better than they would on roots. 

The solid-stemmed, or so-called Russian variety, is, we 
believe, merely a '^ sport " from the comfrey tried by Goffart, 
and, as we have not seen any comparative analyses, we cannot 
say what ground there is for the opinion expressed by Mr. 
Doubleday as to the new variety being richer in gum and 
mucilage than the old one. But, even if it were so, it does 
not necessarily follow that it has more sugar. Generally 
speaking, when gum and mucilage are abundant, sugary 
matters are scanty. We do not look upon Mr. Doubleday as 
a disinterested witness, and cannot but consider his descrip- 
tion as couleur de rose ; for we have seen, smelt, and. 
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unfortunately^ handled a sample of Mr. Doubleday's comfrey 
ensilage, and, so far from thinking it had "a sweet and 
vinous smell,^' the writer and several others considered it to 
be, without exception, the worst- smelling sample of ensilage 
that we had ever met with. Soap and water seemed power- 
less to remove the scent from the hands for hours; and, if 
this Russian variety is really an improvement upon other 
kinds of comfrey ensilage, we hope never to have a close 
acquaintance with them. 

In a report, made in 1875 to the National Agricultural 
Society of France, by three commissioners (Messrs Bella, 
Moll, and Barral) appointed to visit M. GofFart's farm and 
inquire into the subject of ensilage, the information given has 
reference chiefly to maize, but the following remarks are also 
made with respect to the preservation of other materials, 
many of which are frequently thrown aside as useless : 

In the Lyonnais district, green leaves of the vine, preserved as food for 
cattle, and for the goats which have made the reputation of the Mont 
Dore cheese, have. given excellent results from time immemorial. It is 
the same in cider districts with silos of apple refuse. In various parts of 
G^ermanj vegetables of all sorts — ^turnips, cabbages, and divers kinds of 
leaves, flavoured with a little celery — ^have been preserved for the feeding 
of cows for ages as far back in the night of time as cabbages destined for 
the food of man have been preserved and kaown under the name of 
" sour-krout." 

In the north of Trance several eminent agriculturists — M. Greorges, of 
Orgival, near St. Quentin, among others — have for more than twenty 
years past successfully preserved their beetroot leaves in silos; others 
have applied the same process to sliced beetroots, and have found that 
they kept better than when the roots were placed whole in ordinary pits 
and silos. The beetroot pulp from sugar distilleries also keeps well when 
put into silos. 

Beetroot, it need hardly be stated, is but another word for 
mangold, betterave being the French name common to all the 
species of this genus of plants, in like manner as mangold- 
wurzel is the name used by Germans. Accordingly, unless 
some distinctive expression, such as betterave globe jaune is 
made use of, one cannot say that any particular variety is 
indicated; and therefore, where we have used the word 
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'^ beetroot'* in the translation, it does not necessarily mean 
that sugar-beet is alone referred to — it may also mean the 
variety that we should designate by the name of '^ mangold/' 
Of course, with the beetroot pulp just mentioned there can be 
no doubt; but the sliced beetroots alluded to a few lines 
before may equally well mean sliced mangold ; and the same 
remark will apply to various other instances where the word 
'^beetroot" occurs. 

M. Lecouteux says, with respect to the ensilage of beet- 
root or mangold: ''It is requisite to cut up your roots in some 
fashion before being eaten by the stock. If kept whole 
in pits they are liable to sprout, especially if the winter be 
mild ; and, besides, the necessary quantity will have to be cut 
up day by day. It is preferable to have them all sliced up in 
the first instance, and mixed with some straw chaff, and then 
put into the silo, whence you can take out daily the quantity 
required for consumption. You will thus have the double 
advantage of securing better preservation of the crop, and 
avoiding the inconvenience of setting men and teams to work 
day after day.'' 

The Commissioners of the National Agricultural Society of 
Prance (quoted above) likewise state that sliced roots keep 
better than those which are left whole. They also discussed 
the question whether mangold could be profitably grown on 
M. Goffart's estate, and say : 

The question may be asked whether, at Burtin, it would not have been 
preferable to cultivate mangold {Jbetterave fourragere), which also gives 
considerable returns per acre, and is so easily kept in winter. For anyone 
who knows the Sologne country, this cannot be a matter of doubt. In 
other parts there are farms where yellow globe mangold is almost sure to 
give 40 tons per acre if you give in due season 40 tons of manure. But 
such results are impossible in Sologne. Mangold is ill adapted to its soil, 
whereas maize is easily grown there under good conditions, and gives 
fabulous crops — 40, 50, and even 60 tons of excellent forage. Maize is 
less rich than mangold, no doubt, when both are fresh ; but it is better 
suited to the feeding of milch cows, and is improved by ensilage. We 
believe we shall not be far from the truth in saying that in Sologne, with 
equal conditions of culture, the average produce of maize per acre would 
be at least double that of mangold. 
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In England tlie sugar-beet is comparatively little grown ; 
but some remarks made by Mr. Duncan^ at the Society of Arts 
meeting previously alluded to, show that the refuse pulp 
from the sugar-beet has been found of value in this country 
as well as in France. Mr. Duncan said that, some consider- 
able time since, when his manufactory was actively engaged 
in producing sugar from beetroot pulp/ some of the waste of the 
latter, for which at the time there was no use or sale, was 
placed in a trench, and remained there uncovered for three 
years. In a period of great scarcity it was taken out abso- 
lutely uninjured, except a very small portion of the top, and 
the neighbouring farmers were glad to give him 12«. per ton 
for it. 

The Jerusalem artichoke is a favourite subject with many 
French experimenters in ensilage. M. Goffart, as will have 
been seen in a previous extract, grew eleven acres on his 
farm. In Eichardson's "Com and Cattle Producing Districts 
of France^^ (1878), it is stated that districts previously 
barren, had been brought into cultivation by the help of 
the silo; and that one of the first crops attempted on the 
worst of the land was the Jerusalem artichoke, of which 
the tops were cut, when in full growth, and stored in a 
silo for winter consumption by cattle. Even in sheer sand, 
the Jerusalem artichoke will push a growth two or three feet 
high ; and there seems no reason why it should not be grown 
for its herbage upon soils whereon no crop of tubers can be 
expected. The tops, however, appear to be more nutritious 
than the tubers; and analyses published by M. Cottu show 
that his siloed artichoke leaves contained more than double 
the nutritive matter there is in siloed maize of equal weight. 

Turnip-tops have been siloed with success by Mr. Brougham 
(see page 331), who found them very serviceable in the spring; 
and German authorities put the nutritive value of swede turnip- 
tops as high as that of maize. Mangold tops are rather less 
valuable, but those of the sugar beet stand higher. Potato- 
tops also have been siloed, and their value is also put higher 
than that of maize. Mr. John Mackay, of Herriesdale, saye*^ 
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that he kept some mangold tops in satisfactory condition; 
bat both mangold and swede tops pat into Mr. Pochin's silo 
(p. 316) are said to have tamed oat a complete failare. 

At p. 342 n\ention is made of five or six tons of thistles 
haying been siloed, and the cattle ate them freely. Grorse is 
said to have been pat in the pit with roagh grass, &c., and 
to have come out in very good condition ; bat we saw a sample 
of gorse that had been siloed separately, and we are not 
surprised that the cattle would not eat it, for there seemed no 
more nourishment in it than in a chopped-up dry birchbroom. 
This, however, must not be taken as a fair specimen of the 
capabilities of gorse ; for it had been cut in December, when 
there would be no sap in it. If it had been cut early in the 
year, about the time of blossoming, the result would probably 
have been very different. 

As an instance of multifarious contents in one silo, we may 
quote from the report of the United States Department of 
Agriculture the particulars of what was put into his pit by 
Mr. C. CromweU, of Rye, New York : — " (1) 18in. of green 
oats; (2) Gin. of red clover; (3) 6in. of Canada peas; (4) 2in. 
of brewers* grains; (5) 2ft. of maize, sowed broadcast, and 
containing more ragweed than maize in the crop ; (6) 5in. of 
grass; (7) 12in. of sorghum; (8) more maize. Came out 
excellent, fresh and sweet.'* 

Brewers* grains have for many years been preserved in pits 
in much the same manner as green fodder — this method 
having been in use long before the name of the '' Silo ** was 
known in England. Filberts, walnuts, &c., are also preserved 
by burying them in the ground. Those who are fond of these 
fruits, and wish to keep them in good condition, cannot do 
better than pack them closely iu earthen jars, cover the mouth 
of the jars tightly by some such method as tieing them down 
with pieces of bladder, and then bury the jars a foot or more 
underground. They will thus have diminutive silos which 
will keep the nutH good for many months. 



CHAPTER III.-THE VARIOUS KINDS OF SILOS. 



It is not desirable to ran away with the idea tliat one pit is 
just as good as another^ and that a rough-and-ready silo will 
answer quite as well as one that is carefully made. Cheap- 
ness does not necessarily mean economy, and not unfrequently 
it is the very reverse. 

One method which has been recommended, and which is 
very likely to attract beginners, on account of its being easy 
and inexpensive, is that of heaping up fodder on the surface 
of the ground and then covering it over with earth. This is 
utterly condemned by M. Goffart, who says that, except in 
the case of unchopped maize, he never knew an instance 
where the results were not bad. This is borne out by experi- 
ments at the Albert Model Farm, Glasnevin, Ireland, where 
grass covered up in this way became so mouldy as to be per- 
fectly unfit for food. 

Nevertheless, it is not requisite to go to a large expenditure 
before making any attempt to preserve green fodder in pits ; 
but it is desirable that the beginner should bear in mind that 
he cannot obtain from small silos and rough methods of pro- 
cedure the full success attainable from better appliances. The 
more carefully all arrangements are carried out, the greater 
amount of success is likely to be attained. Satisfactory 
results may, no doubt, be obtained with comparatively small 
outlay ; and where the saving in first cost is of greater import- 
ance to the beginner than some waste in the fodder, he can 
adopt that course which is most convenient to himself. 

At the Ensilage Congress at New York, in 1883, one of the 
speakers said : " In the matter of silos, it makes no di£EQC^\i^<^ 
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whether they cost 25 or 25,000 dollars ; one will preserve 
your ensilage as well as the other ; the only thing required is 
continuous pressure/' But this should be taken cum grano 
satis; for you cannot make small silos as effective as large 
ones, nor can you pack the fodder so well against rough 
surfaces as- against walls that are smooth; consequently there 
is more waste of fodder with small pits and rough surfaces 
than with large silos and smooth walls. Where fodder is so 
abundant that waste is unimportant, such a statement may 
pass muster; but it does not accord with the teachings of 
the gentleman to whom, at that same Congress, an address 
was voted to " express their appreciation of the great value 
of the system of ensilage discovered and introduced by him/' 
M. Goffart tried cheap methods, and obtained therefrom 
results which are not likely to be exceeded by persons of 
less experience ; yet he has given up rough-and ready modes 
of storage, and betaken himself to silos of masonry as being 
more profitable in the end. 

Earthen Pits, and other Simple Poems op Silo. 

All simple methods are not condemned by M. Goffitrt, 
although he may have ceased to practise them. In 1876, 
in replies which he gave to a series of questions put by the 
^' Societe des Agriculteurs de Prance," he said : '^ I preserve 
from 300 to 400 tons in eleven silos of various shapes and 
dimensions. Pive are old rectangular rooms, all above 
ground. Six are oval or rectangular tanks — one half above 
ground, and the other five almost wholly below ground. The 
best are the last built, with semicircular ends, and half under- 
ground.^^ Since then he has built the large silos alluded to 
at page 53, and increased his ensilage to more than 1000 tons 
per annum. At a conference in connexion with the Agricul- 
tural Show held at Blois in May 1875, he said, with respect 
to earthen pits : '' The trial of an underground silo, without 
walls of masonry, has given favourable results, so far as 
regards loss, which scarcely amounted to 1 per cent, of the 
fodder put into the pit ; but the soil crumbles away rapidly 
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when the silo is empty^ and in this respect it is inferior to 
walls of masonry." 

In a report to the Central Agricultural Association of 
Sologne in 1875, particulars of some roughly-constructed silos 
on M. Groff art's farm were given by M. Julien, president of 
the Romorantin Agricultural Committee, who said : 

We visited the silos, some in bnildings, and others in the fields. The 
first consisted of brickwork compartments in an old cart-shed. They 
were empty at the time of our visit. But a silo in a field was opened in 
our presence, and, with the exception of some mouldy patches on the 
upper hiyers, the fodder was in a very satisfactory state of preservation. 
Henceforth, however, earthen silos will be done away with at Burtin, the 
owner finding it advantageous to replace them by silos of masonry, which 

are more easUy managed and give better preservation Silos simply 

dug in the earth should not be of such a depth as to be in danger from 
infiltration of water. The bottom and walls should be covered with a thin 
layer of straw, to prevent contact with the earth, and the fodder be then 
packed in, either cut or uncut. On reaching the surface of the ground, 
the fodder, having been well trodden down, should receive a thin layer of 
straw, and then be evenly covered with a good layer of earth, thick enough 
to prevent the penetration of rain. 

With respect to the use of earthen silos among the small 
farmers of France, M. Lecouteux says : 

Silos dug out of sound earth are those generally preferred by small 
farmers, who do not want buildings of masonry. As I have often said, 
earthen silos would tend to popularise ensilage on farms where, for some 
reason or other, they shrink from constructing buildings. At Cer^ay 
[where M. Lecouteux lives] the preference is in favour of buildings ; but 
under these circumstances — ^that they are bams which are at Uberty in 
April, May, June, July, and part of Augfust, and which consequently 
may be filled with provender, that disappears in turn, and affords room 
for the storage of grain crops. Later on, in October, the cereals being 
thrashed out, the bams become silos for maize. There are thus three 
successive destinations — silos for maize, silos for trifolium, and bams for 
cereal crops. It is a suppression of " fallows " in farm buildings ; and 
such fallows are not least in importance where one has to consider whether 
it is better to lock up money in bricks and mortar or to devote it to 
reproductive improvements. 

Mr. Francis Morris, president of the Ensilage Congress at 
New York in 1883, is a strong advocate of earthen silos ; 
and in the Special Report of the U.S. Department of Agcv- 
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culture on Silos and Ensilage tlie following remarks are made 
with respect to Mr. Morrises operations : 

Especial attention is invited to the earth silos mentioned in the state- 
ment of Francis Morris, Esq., of Oakland Manor, Maryland. Mr. Morris 
is a pioneer in ensilage in America, his first silos having been bnilt and 
filled in 1876. These were in the basement of his bam; walls of 
masonry. The next year he made a trench in sloping ground, so that a 
cart conld be backed in at the lower end for conveying ensilage to the 
feeding room. The sides are sloping, and the average depth does not 
exceed 6ft. The cost is simply the cost of digging a ditch of similar 
dimensions. This trench was filled in 1877, and regularly since, and has 
kept its contents perfectly. 

Mr. Morris has several silos of the same kind, in different places, for 
convenience of filling. He uses a large cutter driven by a steam-engine, 
and packs in the silo by treading with horses. The filling is carried 
several feet above the surface of the ground, and rounded up at the 
centre, the excavated earth serving to confine the ensilage. The cover- 
ing is first roofing felt, then earth for weight. 

Mr. Morris has put in whole fodder, and it has kept perfectly. He 
cuts it fine, mainly for convenience in handling and feeding. Whole 
fodder (maize) should be laid across rather than lengthwise in the trench, 
so that it can be taken out easily. 

In order that the extent of Mr. Morris's operations may be understood, 
it is proper to add that his estate at Oakland Manor comprises about 1700 
acres. His wheat crop this year (1882) was 5000 bushels, and his maize 
is expected to reach the same figures. The meadows yield upwards of 
200 tons of hay annually. The stock consists of 50 horses and mules, 
100 cattle, 500 sheep, and 50 hogs. And as the whole is managed on 
business principles, Mr. Morris very justly esteems his earth silos of 
primary importance. 

The information given by Mr. Morris himself as to tlie 
construction of his silos is very brief. He says that the silo 
should be made in the field where the crop is grown; for the 
feed must be carted, and he considers that time and trouble 
are saved by putting it into a pit on the spot. He digs a 
trench ^^11 feet wide at top, 7 feet at bottom, as deep as 
convenient, and any length required,'^ and covers up with 
20 inches of earth. The soil is marly clay, and the water, he 
says, never comes in. 

Baron Corvisart is another warm advocate of earth silos ; 
and on his estate at Ch&teauneuf-sur-Cher, he stored a large 
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quantity of maize in 1875, for a sample of which he was 
awarded a gold medal at the Agricultural Show at Bourges in 
1879. In reporting on this show, M. Franc, professor of 
agriculture at Cher, said : '' Hitherto nobody has produced 
ensilage kept for so long a time. Four years : it is prodigious. 
We examined the maize closely, and can affirm that the 
preservation was perfect.^' The secret of its keeping so long 
appears to be simply that it was subjected to exceedingly high 
pressure, by the great thickness of earth piled upon it. In 
an article in the Journal d/ Agriculture Pratiqvs on Baron 
Corvisart^s mode of practice, M. Lecouteux says : '^ M. Corvi- 
sart estimates that his covering of earth exercises a pressure 
of 4500 kilogrammes on each square metre. Neither air nor 
water, he says, can penetrate and interfere with its good and 
durable preservation.^' Under so great a mass of earth this 
is not surprising, for 4500 kilogrammes per square metre 
€qual about 9001b. per square foot; and as a cubic foot of 
earth weighs from 801b. to 1001b., one can imagine the 
immense thickness of soil required to produce such a pressure. 
As M. Lecouteux remarks, '^ It must not be supposed that the 
digging of these trenches costs nothing.^' 

In these islands there have been several instances of 
earthen silos being made with success. Mr. Solomon quaintly 
says (page 285), ^'I simply dug a hole in the ground and 
buried my haystack j " and he is so contented with the result 
that he intends, for the ensuing season, to enlarge the pit, 
which was already 21ft. long by 12ft. wide. One that is 
longer and wider — 30ft. by 15ft. — has been made by Mr. John 
Bourne (p. 254) ; another equally long trench, but narrower — 
80ft. by 9ft. — was made by Mr. Quartly (p. 241) ; and smaller 
pits by Mr. Hargreaves (p. 286), Dr. Foulis (p. 287), Mr. 
Oakeley (p. 314), one on Lord Seafield^s estate (p. 320), and 
three by Mr. G. Fry (p. 351). Mr. Miller (p. 236) excavated a 
trench 60ft. long, which he had lined, owing to the porous 
nature of the soil ; and probably there are many others, not 
here mentioned, who have experimented in a somewhat similar 
way. 
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Barn Silos. 

Allusion has already been made to M. Goffart^s conversion 
of an old cart-shed into silos ; and the commissioners appointed 
by the National Agricultural Society of France reported also 
on M. Goffart^s ready adaptation of means to ends^ saying : 
''We have been very favourably impressed by seeing silos 
placed in an old disused distiUery which was now supplying 
the cows with their daily provender. These silos are simply 
formed by the side walls of the building, with dividing walls 
about 8ft. in height. No excavation has been made, and the 
forage is heaped up on the soil as high as the floor above will 
permit. Openings have been left in the dividing walls, so as 
to allow of passage from one compartment to another, in order 
to fill and empty them in succession. '^ 

A quotation from M. Lecouteux, on p. 39, stated his pre- 
ference for turning existing &rm buildings to account, 
instead of either digging pits in the earth or building special 
silos. The illustration on the opposite page gives a represen- 
tation of the bam silos belonging to M. Lecouteux, together 
with the ground plan, these illustrations as well as the follow- 
ing particulars being copied from his book on " Le Mais et les 
autres fourrages verts.'^ 

The building has a frontage of 114ft. in length, with a 
height of 25ft. up to the ridge of the roof. It faces the north, 
and is divided into seven parts, A A being sheds with lofta 
over ; B, site of the thrashing machine, also with loft above ; 
C C, bam silos, the inner angles of which are well rounded. 
They are built of brick to the height of 10ft., the walls being 
14in. thick, with pilasters 18in. wide. Above the height of 
10ft. the walls in front, except in the gables, are built of 
wood, with windows. D is a penthouse in the rear^ and E a 
bam for corn-sheaves. A portable steam-engine, which works 
the thrashing machine, is shifted to the right or left at the 
time of ensilage, in order to work the chafFcutter when 
placed close to the respective silos, CO. These are each 45ft. 
long by 18ft. wide, and the chopped maize is filled in to the 
height of about 13ft. 
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In America the practice of converting bams^ and other 
buildings^ wholly or in part, into receptacles for green forage, 
has been very widely adopted. 

Of the number of silos as yet constructed in the British 
islands a very large proportion have been adapted from existing 
buildings of some kind or other — dilapidated bams, unused 
icehouses, manure pits, and various other structures being 
made serviceable at comparatively small outlay. One of the 
earliest, if not the earliest, in doing so, was Mr. A. J. Scott, of 
Botherfield Park, Hants, who has carried on ensilage expe- 
riments for the past eight seasons, and who converted 
two cattle-feeding pits into silos at a cost of 30^. Lord 
Walsingham, in 1881, constructed a small silo in a granary, 
and in the following year made three silos in an old clay 
bam, as described at page 260. On the Earl of Whamcliffe's 
estate in North Yorkshire several stone bams have been con- 
verted into silos as detailed in Mr. Broderick's letter at 
page 216. 

Mr. W. Stobart, of Pepper Arden, has had a double silo 
made out of a large seldom-used building in his farmyard. 
Mr. Easdale^ the agent of the Pepper Arden Estate, has fur- 
nished the accompanying plan of the structure, which occupies 
an angle of the farmyard between the bam on one side and 
cart-sheds with loose boxes over them on the other side. The 
large pit is computed to hold between 90 and 100 tons of 
silage, and the smaller one upwards of 40 tons. Fig. 1 is 
the ground plan. Pig. 2 the cross section, and Fig. 3 the longi- 
tudinal section. AA, the door through which the large silo 
is emptied ; BB, door through which the small silo is emptied; 
CC, the wall, 3ft. thick, on top of which the block-iron 
weights rest while the pits are being filled. 4. End elevation^ 
showing the door vhere the grass is thrown in. Lengthy 
details of the experiments are given by Mr. Easdale at p. 207, 
and an account of the B.A.S. inspection appears at p. 298. 

Sir Richard Glyn (p. 237) utilized an old sawpit as a recep- 
tacle for lawn mowings and other grass. Mr. Harris's silo 
(p. 238) was originally a receptacle for dung, but has been 
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altered for the present purpose at a cost of a good round sum 
(lOOZ.) ; and it now is a building 35ft. in length, 18ft. in 
breadth, and the walls are 10ft. Gin. high, with a slate roof. 

By far the largest utilizers of antique farm buildings are 
the Messrs. Trepplin, who put upwards of 1000 acres of 
grass into their silos last year. Mr. C. Trepplin, in a letter 
in the Field, said : ^' You doubt the desirability of drawing off 
the moisture by draining from grass pitted in bams. We 
can speak with a certain amount of experience, as we have 
made some five thousand tons of ensilage this year, and feed 
upwards of three hundred dairy cows, besides other stock, on 
it. There is no need of either cementing or draining if bams 
are used. All that is necessary is to have the ventilating 
holes, cracks, &c., filled up. By not draining, the moisture is 
gradually re-absorbed again, and thus none of the strength is 
lost. Those who make pits for ensilage, and yet have old 
bams and threshing floors comparatively unused, are very 
extravagant, for there is no need of any expense beyond a 
few shillings for a bricklayer^s wages in stopping the holes in 
the walls. K only one bay of a bam is used, the open end 
can be fastened up with planks.^' Some particulars of Messrs 
Trepplin's silos are given at p. 257. 

Lord ToUemache is another converter of existing buildings 
into silos. Wishing to ascertain practically, on behalf of his 
tenants, what were the advantages of the ensilage process, he 
determined to adapt an open Dutch barn to the purpose, by 
inclosing and dividing it into four silos, as will be seen by the 
plan given in the opposite page. The building was a little 
over 50ft. long by 15ft. broad, and supported on ten pillars ; 
and it was converted into four silos by bricking up the spaces 
between the pillars. The doors (a) were used for filling to a 
certain extent, after which the doors were closed, and screwed 
to the jambs, and they were eventually bricked up on the out- 
side, so as to make them impervious to air. The shutters (fe) — 
which are 8ft. above ground — were then used for continuing 
the filling, and those above (c) could finally be employed for 
entrance and egress when the silos had been filled to t\v^ 
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height required {d). It will be seen that below silo 4 there 
are dotted lines showing an excavation of 3ft. into the soil, 
which was done with a view to ascertain whether there was 
any difference in the quality of ensilage below ground and 
that above the surface, as in the other three silos. 

Lord Egerton had an icehouse in Tatton Park converted 
into a silo, as shown at page 250; Lord Harlich also (p. 341) 
and several other gentlemen have converted similar buildings 
to a more useful purpose, by storing summer crops that are 
always available instead of a winter crop that is seldom 
produced in our climate. 

Among the other converted buildings may be mentioned 
Mr Lowe's (p. 253), Mr. Bourne's (p. 254), the Earl of 
Warwick's (p. 255), Lord Fitzhardinge's (p. 259), Mr. Whit- 
bread's (p. 280) ; Mr. Miller's (p. 293), Mr. Eckersley's 
(p. 294), the Marquis of Bute's (p. 824) ; a disused water 
tank (Mr. Melrose's, p. 322) ; a disused gas tank (Waverley, 
p. 325) ; an old brick-kiln (Sir D. Baird's, p. 333) ; a coach- 
house and stable (Mr. E. J. Smith's, p. 335); a '^turnip hole" 
(Sir J. C. Kennedy's, p. 337) ; a cow-house (Mr Lloyd- 
Vaughan's, p. 345) ; and various others. 

In America a number of ice-houses have been turned into 
silos. It must not be supposed, however, that these are 
necessarily pits dug in the ground, lined with masonry, and 
closely shut in above, as depicted at page 250, and as is the 
case with most of the ice-houses in this country. In the 
States, ice-houses are comimonly built of wood, above ground, 
and are left open to the air between the roof and the top of 
the walls, so that there would be little difference in their 
method of storing ice and storing fodder. In these ice-houses 
the walls are built of double planking, much after the fashion 
shown in the ground-plan for building the concrete walls of 
Mr. Bailey's silo on p. 59. But, of course, the joists that 
are there represented outside the planks should be between 
the boards in the wooden silo, as the inside walls of the silo 
should be as smooth as possible ; and planed boards, placed 
upright, would be better than rough ones, because they would 
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allow the fodder to slide down more evenly and pack better — 
which is a very great advantage. We have not seen a repre- 
sentation of a wooden silo, but the following small figures of 
an American ice-house will doubtless afEord a tolerable idea of 
some among those which are said to have been applied to the 
storage of green crops instead of the storage of ice. The 
window shown in the building is intended for the purpose of 




ventilation, already alluded to as common in American ice- 
honses ; bat in a building specially erected for a silo it would 
be advantageous, for convenience of filling, to have the roof 
raised, as shown in the aide view of Mr. Bailey's silo (page 59). 
The following description of the mode of making the vralls of a 
similar structure may be interesting aa showing how Ajnerican 
farmers set to work in such matters : 

Hark out four ground the size yon require for the honae ; then, com- 
mencing at one comer, dig a donble set of holes opposite each other, 
1 foot deep and 2^tt. apart, on each side of the intended building, saj 
3ft, eqnidistast, so that when the posts stand up they will present a 
double row, IJft, apart. Then set in your postfl, whicli ahoiild be of oak, 
chesnnt, or some lasting wood, and pack the earth firmly aronnd them. 
The posts should be full 8ft. high above tlie ground to where the plate 
of the roof ia attached. If the poHtu are eawed, they may be 4in. by 6in. 
in size, set edgeways towards each other. If not sawed, they may be ronnd 
etioks cut from the woods, or split from the body of a tree, quartered, 
and lined to a surface to receive the planking. Of eonrae, when the 
posts are set in the ground, they are to show a skeleton of what the 
building ia to be when completed. When this is done, square off the top 
of each post to a level aU round; theu frame or spike on to each line of 
postfl a plate, say 6in. wide and 4in. to 6iu. deep, and stay the two plates 
together strongly, so as to form a double frame. Now plank or boKcd.'a.'Q 
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closely the inside of each line of posts, that the space between them shall 
be a fair surface. Gut out, or leave out, a space for a door in the centre 
of the side where you want it, and board up the inner partition sides of 
his opening, so as to form a door-case on each side, that the space 
between the two lines of posts may be a continuous box all round. Then 
fill up this space between the posts with sawdust, well packed from the 
ground up to the plates. For the roof, take common 3in. by ^in. joists 
for rafters ; or, in place of them, poles from the woods, long enough, in 
a pitch of full 35° from a horizontal line, to carry the roof over the 
outside of the plates. Secure the rafters well to the plates by pins or 
spikes, and then board over. 

This method of making walls is very well suited for par- 
titions in bams, &c., when a portion is required to be divided 
off for use as a silo. A wooden silo, built in England, some- 
what after the above fashion, but with clay filled in between 
the boards, will be found described at page 281. 

Specially Constructed Silos. 

With respect to the question, '' What kind of silo is 
preferable ? ^^ M. Goffart said, at the Conference at Blois 
before mentioned : 

A silo on the ground level— a kind of room or chamber — ^is that which 
gives the best results during cold weather (from December to March 
inclusive) ; but as soon as the temperature rises, fermentation sets in 
with great energy, and in 1874 and 1875, from the month of March, a 
considerable settlement was seen to go on in such silos, owing to the slow 
combustion which took place in the mass. 

The underground silo, with walls of masonry, does not suffer from this 
inconvenience. The temperature does not rise in them in March, nor 
even in April. And at Burtin the ensilage which is being taken from the 
silo at this time (May 8, 1875) has undergone only a slight fermentation ; 
it is nearly in the same condition as when put into the silo seven 
months ago. 

If I were about to commence the construction of silos, I would choose a 
rather elevated spot, where the ground could be dug into to the depth of 
six or seven feet without fear of an influx of water. I would make the 
silo of masonry, and carry up the walls a similar distance above ground, 
and thus I should have a mixed silo twelve or thirteen feet high, and 
seven to ten feet wide, half under and half above ground. During the 
winter the part of the ensilage above the ground level would be consumed, 
and the lower portion be reserved for the hot months, when the part 
farthest from the entrance would be first attacked, and the cutting 
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earriod baek towards the door. In this way, I think, excelleiit conditiona 
would be obtained, enited to the ezigenciea c^ the different tomperatnreB. 

Since the time of that GongresB, M. Goffart has built Beveral 
new silos, together with ^tensive cattle-sheds immediately 
£acing the silos, as shown in the engraving on the next page ; 
and he has cocBiderably enlarged his ideas with respect to the 
dimenaiona of his silos, in like manner as he has greatly 
increased the number of cattle which he feeds apon silage. 
With regard to the shape, also, he has made some modifica- 
tions, and now prefers the silos to be " elliptical," as he calls 
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them— though they are not strictly elliptical, the sides and 
walls being straight and the ends semicircular. We give a 
plan of his latest construction, three silos combined together, 
each being h metres (about 13^ feet) in width, the same 
in height (half being below and half above ground) and 
12 metres (about 40 feet) in length ; about 24ft. of the walls 
being straight, with a seniicircle at each end. With regard 
to this modification in form M, GofFart says : 

If I have greatly modified my procesa of ensilage, the modifieationB 
Iiave related principally to the form, the dimensioiiB, uid above all the 
covering np of my silos. 
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The form haa particnlarlj occupied my attention ; it e 
great infloence on the results to be obtained. The form ought to be that 
which avoids every kind of angle and offers the least obstruction to the 
settlement of the materials in the silo. The elliptical silo represented in 
tlie plan fulfils these conditions. All angles arc done awaj with, and the 
walls being vertical [not sloping as some persons make them) offer the 
least possible resistance to settlement — but more than is desirable never- 
theless. The elliptical form also presents another advantage, which is 
very v^nable as regards the strength of the silos. The nndergroond 
wijis thoroughly withstand the thmst of the earth, which forced in the 
vrslls of my first stmetnres, and sometimes rendered them nnserriceable. 

With respeet to the dimensions of my silos (length, width, and height), 
those who have followed my doings ean answer for my constant tendency 
9 them, in order to obtain the greatest capacity. Wlien yon 
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mnat operate npon considerable qnantities of fodder, and have in your 
cattle sheds a large number of beasts to feed every day, yon mnst not 
hesitate to give to your silos the greatest dimensions compatible witb iho 
other conditions of an easy and economical service. 

Great masses keep much better than those which are small, or in other 
worde, the preservation in small silos is always less perfect than it is in 
great ones, for theee reaaons : — However smooth the walls may be made 
by plastering, the fodder always lodges agtunst them ; and whatever 
'precaution may he taken, the settlement close to the walls is sure to be 
more or less obstructed, and this is detrimental to good preservation. 
The trampling down alongside the walls may have been very carefnlly 
3<tae at the time of filling the silo, yon may have heaped on the top 
of the mass, alongside the walls, a very considerable qnaatity of Ivun^ 
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weights (which is a practice that I cannot too highly commend), but the 
best preserved materials will nevertheless be those farthest away from 
the sides. Near the walls there is usually some amount of damage, and 
although it may not be important it is nevertheless desirable to restrict it 
as much as possible. This particular damage is increased or diminished 
according as the walls present a greater or less amount of surface in 
contact with the fodder as compared with the whole mass. Hence there 
is considerable advantage in giving silos the greatest capacity possible, as 
those which hold but a small quantity have proportionately a much larger 
surface of contact. 

Suppose, for example, a silo one yard square and one yard deep ; for 
this cubic yard of capacity would be Sve square yards of surface. If 
you multiply these dimensions by ten, and make your silo ten yards every 
way, you will then have a receptable of 1000 cubic yards capacity, with a 
surface of contact of only 500 square yards ; that is to say, there would 
be, for every cubic yard of capacity, only half a square yard of surface, 
instead of five square yards as in the small silo ; and you thus will have 
diminished by nine-tenths the evil pointed out. I need scarcely say, 
however, that I do not recommend silos of such proportions as these. 
I merely give an extreme illustration in order to render my meaning 
the more clear. 

Fact answers but too well to the theory here set forth. I have continually 
found the fodder not so well preserved in small silos as in large ones. 
Whether the silo was great or small, I always used to find that, where the 
fodder came into contact with the walls, there was a layer from half an 
inch to an inch in thickness which had not kept well. In large silos this 
forms but an insignificant part of the mass, and cannot produce any evil 
effect ; but it is otherwise in small silos, where the damage may affect 
15 or 18 per cent, of the mass. Nowadays, thanks to the care which I 
take to put extra heavy weights on the mass close by the walls, the fodder 
is as well preserved there as elsewhere. 

Formerly I recommended silos of small dimensions; but that was 
because I had not then discovered the marvellous results which may be 
obtained by the employment of heavy weights in establishing and 
maintaining density in the silos. When ensilage was taken out, the air 
quickly penetrated into the mass in the silo (where a want of sufficient 
density gave it free passage), and rapid deterioration was the result. It 
was natural, therefore, to endeavour to check this as much as possible ; 
for the first effect of the penetration of air was to raise the temperature 
of the mass to a very high degree by continuoi* fermentations (first 
alcoholic, then acetic, then putrid) which rapidly succeed one another; 
and the mass being thus a prey to a kind of slow combustion, went on 
continually deteriorating as long as the ensilage remained in the silo. 
Under such circumstances it was necessary to make the silos small, and to 
get the contents eaten as quickly as possible. But when at last I 
discovered that, by maintaining a constant density in the mass, the 
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penetration of air was was rendered impossible, I tlien conld abandon tbe 
small silos for others on a more important scale. 

In consequence of the greater difficulty and cost of roofing 
satisfactorily the triple silo^ M. Goffart afterwards said he 
should be inclined, in any future structure, to make it with 
two instead of three divisions, and obtain the same capacity 
by an increase of length. He had previously made both 
double and siagle silos with the rounded ends, so had had 
practical experience of their respective advantages. 

In America, some writers on this subject have recommended 
that the silos be made rectangular, but that the comers be 
cut off, as shown in the illustration on page 59. This, 
however, is only reverting to a former practice of M. Goffart, 
who said in his communication to the Farmers^ Dinner of 
January, 1876 : 

Having observed that the angles of my old silos constituted weak 
points, where the fodder did not settle evenly, and where its preservation 
was not so good, I replaced the right angles by obtose angles. The 
inconvenience disappeared ; thanks to this simple modification the angles 
no longer present the exceptional damage, which goes on increasing with 
time. 

But, although he found an improvement from the comers 
being cut off, he found still further improvement from the 
ends being rounded, and hence his subsequent recommendation 
of ^^ elliptical " silos. 

As to precautions to be taken in the construction of silos, 
M. Goffart says : 

Too mnch care cannot be taken in the construction of silos. The 
underground part especially ought to be the object of particular pre- 
cautions. The fact should never be lost sight of that the walls have to* 
resist two kinds of thrust, in opposite directions. When the silo is empty 
the masonry has to undergo pressure from the ground without ; and this 
is especially dangerous to new walls. When the silo is fuU, the masonry, 
more particularly that which is above ground, has to withstand the pres- 
sure exercised by the ensilage, increased as it is by the weights put 
thereon in order to secure preservation. 

Any undue economy in these constructions may have to be paid for 
very dearly. Nevertheless it is not necessary to slavishly follow the 
method wldch I have adopted. Instead of making all my walls of brick- 
work, I might, so far as regards the underground portion, have made \\&^ 
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of hydranlic concrete, which costs one-half less than the former ; bat in 
such case you should be very sure of your materials and workmen, which 
can seldom be relied on in country places. 

It would be an advantage for those who have a hill at hand to utilise it, 
so that one side of the silo should be entirely underground and the upper 
part of the wall be on a level with the ground by which the waggons 
containing the fodder could be brought up, and upon which the chaff- 
cutting machine could be placed, if used, so that the chopped fodder 
would fall from the machine into the silo. It is impossible, however, to 
lay down a general plan suited to all situations ; the arrangements will 
depend upon the surface of the ground, the existing buildings which are 
to be utilised, the nature of the soil, and so forth. 

In choosing a site for the construction of silos, it is desirable not to 
lose sight of the fact that their distance from the feeding sheds may have 
a considerable influence on the economy of labour. They should be as 
close at hand as possible, in order to diminish carriage ; but sometimes 
there is an advantage in placing silos farther away, in order to avail 
oneself of more suitable ground. 

The door of the silo ought to be at the end ; because, if opened in the 
middle of the long wall, two surfaces would be exposed to the action of 
the atmosphere. The door should be closed before putting in the fodder, 
and this may be done by means of boards fitting into grooves in the walls. 
Such was the method that I first adopted ; but now I close the entrance 
of my silos by means of temporary brickwork plastered inside with 
hydraulic mortar, and this wall is pulled down again at the time of 
opening the silo. This brickwork closes the opening much more 
effectually than the boards, whatever care may be taken to adjust them 
one upon another. Each of these openings may be closed up by a brick- 
layer in the course of an hour or so. 

Many persons in this country and in America have availed 
themselves of the opportunity of utilizing the side of a hill, as 
well for the sake of avoiding excavation when constructing the 
silo, as for saving labour in filling and emptying it. Where 
the slope is gradual, the building is usually built with its 
length extending down hill ; but where there is a very sharp 
incline, it may be convenient to build broadside on the" hill, as 
in the case of Lord Ashburton^s silos at Alresford, Hants. 
For particulars and woodcuts of these we are indebted to the 
^'Bath and West of England Society^s Journar' for 1883-4, in 
which there is an article on the subject by Mr. J. E. Knollys, 
including a description of the building, by Mr. T. Potter, Lord 
Ashburton's clerk of works. Of this we give an abstract. 
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Lord Aslibiirtoii has built three alios at the home iKna ; or perhaps it 
wonld be more correct to say one silo divided into three compartmenffl, 
each lift, square by 12ft. in depth, the total capacity being 4350 cubic 
feet. The site chosen for the sUo is separated from the farm bnildinga 
oaly bj the farm road. This road is on level ground, bnt nearly parallel 
witii another road on a slope leading to a rickyard on higher gronud. At 
one point, where there is about 13ft. space between them, the upper road 
is 12ft. above the lower read, and between the two is a sloping bank at an 
ftngle of nearly 45°. In this space the ailo is built, the top of the vails 
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being level with the higher road, and the floor nearly level with the road 
below. 

The walls are made of concrete 12in. thick, except those portions which 
"back" against the natnral ground, and there they are only Sin. thick. 
The roof is of galvanized corrugated iren, resting upon wall plates front 
and baclc, and an intermediate purlin or plate, all extending the full 
length of the building. The intermediate purlin or plate is carried by 
four rafteTS, placed respectively over the two ends and two dirision walls 
of the silo. A very substantial roof Is thus provided with a small sjuouali 
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loe the time of that Congress, M. Goffart has bnilt several 

^■Bilos, together with eKtensive cattle-aheda immediately 

f the silos, as shown in the engraving on the next page ; 

Khe has considerably enlarged hiu ideas with respect to the 

^ODB of his eiloB, in like manner as he has greatly 

Bfied the number of cattle which he feeds upon silage 

k regard to the ihape, alao, he has made some modifica- 

\j and now prefers the iilos to be " elliptical," as he calls 
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them — though they are not stnctly elliptical, the sides and 

„^K^^ being straight and the ends semicircnlar We give a 

-fba of his latest construction, three siloa combined together, 

. aaeh being 5 metres (about 16^ feet) m width, the ssme 

<f~c9t height (half being below and half above ground) and 

l; *^i)!t&f]netTes (about 40 feet) in length , about 24ft;. of the walls 

gf^ Tto tj iig straight, with a semicircle at each end. With regard 

w''MiH^ modification in form M. Gofiart says : 

2 I hare greatly modified mj process of ensilage, the modifications 
"ft idited prineipallj to the form, the dimensione, and above aiU the 
p of my ailOB. 
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About Sin. in depth of this tniitare is put in between the planks ; tlran 
■tonea of tU sixes snd shapes are packed and bedded in this lajer of con- 
oret«, afl«r which sjiother lajer of concrete ia ponred in on top of thia 
Uyer of stones, and the operation ia repeated nntil the space between the 
planks all roond each silo is filled ; then the planks are raised abont lOin., 
and the space filled with concrete and stones as before, imtil the walls an 
at the desired height. The beat way is to have a sufficient number of 
hands to jost raise the wall the width of the plank each day. 

A 4in. X 12in. ull was bedded on the wall in the last layer of concrete. 
Upon the sill a wooden building wae placed, with poata 5ft. high, the 
beams on the top of theae posts being thoronghly braced to the poets, 
thus firmly tying the whole structure together. 

The coat of the stmctnre will, of course, vary in different locaUties, aa 
the coat of labonr and materials variea. My silos (capacity abont 400 tons) 




cost me abont lOOE., or about 5c. for each ton eapaoity. Large ones will 
coat leas, small onea more. 

Siloa may be bnilt of stone, pointed with cement mortar, and plastered 
on the inside j or of brick, or of concrete, as mine are. Whichever 
material ia the cheapest and most conrenient in any locality is the beet to 
use. Brick will cost more than the concrete. Concrete wall costs hare 
abont 5d. per cnbic foot. 

Large silos 40ft. to 50ft. hmg, 15ft. to 18ft, wide, and 16ft to 24ft. deep, 
are the cheapest-, they will not coat more than 48. or Ss. for each ton 
capacity. They require no repturs, and, if properly bnilt, will last for 
agee. The coat therefore, of storagS'room for enailage is abont 3d. per 
ton yearly. My plans of building alios are cheaper than to dig pita in the 
ground. 

Small siloe, capable of holding enongh enNlaf(e for ten to twenty cows 
ean be oonstraet«d by digging and walling np, aa for a eeUar, when stone 
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is plentifnl. Mix one part cement with two parts sand, and make a con- 
crete floor abont lin. thick. Pnt a cheap battened roof over it to keep 
the rain and snow out, and yon have just as good a silo as anj. One 12ft. 
wide, 30ft. long, and 12ft. deep would not cost, besides the labour, over 
102. where stone is plentiful, and it would hold enough ensilage to winter 
twelve to fif teeen cows. 

The figure on the opposite page gives a sectional view of a small silo of 
this kind, I being 3 X 4in. scantling ; II, 1^ X 12in. plank, between which 
«nd the rough wall a concrete or grout is poured ; and m, a dotted line 
4showing the face of the concrete pointing and plastering. A door 4ft. X 8ft. 
is in the centre. 

Among the more noticeable of the specially-built silos in 
this kingdom is that of Lord Blantyre, at Freelands Erskine^ 
near Glasgow. It is said to be like an ordinary house in 
appearance^ being built of red brick, pointed, with a good 
substantial roof of slate, and, as one correspondent said^ 
^'furnished almost like a dwelling-house,** with doors and 
fittings of pitch pine. Of course, such a building would be 
rather expensive, and the cost, as will be seen by the 
•description at page 326, was more than 270L 

The diagrams given on the ensuing page represent Mr. 
Copley's improved silo at East Cowton, Yorkshire. At page 
203 will be seen a description of the East Cowton silo as it 
existed when the first edition of this book was printed. Now 
its dimensions are more than doubled, by the addition of a 
second and larger pit ; and a new roof has been erected, which 
extends 3ft. beyond the edge of the pit on either side, 
as will be seen by the ground plan on the next page. A kind 
of bench or platform is thus formed on both sides, which is 
very convenient for laying the weights on when they are lifted 
oS the ensilage ; and at other times the covered space makes 
an excellent shed. The building is enclosed at the back and 
two ends by feather-edged boards, while the front has double 
doors made of the same material. One of the pits is 15ft. 
long, and the other (the old one) 12ft. in length ; they are 
both 7ft. in width and 10ft. deep, 8ft. being below ground and 
2ft. above the surface. 

Mr. Bateman (page 274) has built in Essex a concrete silo 
which is very similar in structure to the " Kentish Silo *' 
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designed by Mr. Kains- Jackson^ and given in the last edition 
of this work. From the description and figures on the 
next page it will be seen that it is about three-fourths under- 
ground, and is covered by a movable roof, which can be taken 
off in sections, or run to and fro, as required during the 
process of filling or emptying the pit. Further details will be 
found in the following particulars and specification : 

This silo — ^which I call a ''Kentish silo" — conld be conveniently placed 
alongside any farm roadway for ease of access, or adjacent to the home- 
stead. Its movable roof renders it a receptacle that woold serve many 
purposes of storage. In the specification, cost has not been spared so far 
as the employment of best materials, but such stractnres shoold last 
many generations ; in fact, the *' Kentish ' silo " woold be well nigh an 
indestructible "farm improvement." The iUustrations may be left to 
speak for themselves. 

As to the cost, any country builder could give an estimate from the 
specification given below. The amount, as given to me by a " quantity 
surveyor," is not a very important one ; but each district having draw- 
backs or facilities, tenders should be obtained in the localities where the 
silos have to be built. Doubtless the walls might be made of concrete ; 
indeed, good concrete has many recommendations, but bricks or stones 
always form valuable materials in themselves, and are permanent repre- 
sentatives of the outlay, whereas " concrete " scarcely represents money, 
and is a substance that somehow seems to invite fraud in the making. 
Where the proprietor or tenant supplies the right materials and sees 
them properly mixed, concrete silos may be recommended. 

Specification of Wobks required to be done in building a silo for the 
storage of grass, clover, and other green forage. 

Bxcavodor, — ^Excavate to a depth of 12ft. from the surface of the 
ground, to a length of 80ft. and breadth of 10ft., and cart away the soil 
to where directed. The earth in the foundations is to be well rammed 
down, so as to form a natural bed, and not made up of loose earth ; sand, 
if found, is to be allowed for by the contractor. Excavate the earth at 
one end in front of silo, 30ft. long, gradually sloping to bottom of pit, as 
shown, if required. 

Bricklayer. — ^Build in Flemish bond the walls and piers of best hard 
well-burnt grey stocks, laid in cement composed of one part of approved 
cement and three of clean sharp sand, with footing of four courses of 
brickwork. Build in the one end of wall 15ft. X 10ft., and build a brick 
pier 15ft. X 1ft. 2in. on each side at other end, as shown. Lay the 
bottom of the pit with concrete 1ft. in depth, with a layer of asphalte 2in. 
in thickness on top. Form a drain in the asphalte, and concrete through 
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the centre the entire length, with a fall of 6in. from the centre towards 
each end, and also with a slight faU from either side of walls. Provide 
and lay a damp course of unbroken slates, laid, breaking joint in cement 
above projection of footing course. Leave a rebate at top of walls the 
entire length to receive the wall plate ; size, 9in. by 6in. 

Carpenter. — ^Provide and fix a wall plate to run the entire length of 
pit (80ft.) on each side, size, 6in. by Gin., to receive the rails, and secure 
same firmly to walls with nails or screws ; provide wood blocks for same, 
to be inserted in the waU. 

Fownder and Smith. — ^Provide and fix iron rails, 4!in. by 2in., to nm 
the entire length of walls on each side (viz., 80ft.). Provide eight covers* 
as shown, with galvanised iron roofs, l-16th of an inch in thickness, 
each 10ft. by 10ft., with bearers and six rollers, three on each side, to fit 
rails ; make same to run easily, the roofs to have a pitch of 1ft. 6in. from 
centre ; the galvanised iron cover to be firmly joined together at ridge, 
and to project over the bearers and rollers, as also over the walls a 
distance of 2in., with a small eaves gutter on either side of the cover ; 
each end of the cover (roof) is to be made so that, when the covers are 
close together, they will overlap each other slightly, as shown in the 
drawing, to prevent rain from drifting in. 

General Bema/rhs. — ^The whole of the work is to be carried out without 
stoppage, and to the satisfaction of the owner for whom the works are 
done ; the materiab are to be sound and good in their respective trades, 
and everything left complete and in good working order at finish. The 
contractor failing to complete any of the works commenced by him, shall 
be liable for the cost incurred in obtaining another contractor to finish 
the work, and the amount so forfeited shall be deducted from the 
original contract. 

According to the rule given in the next chapter for esti- 
mating the capacity of silos, the structure here described would 
hold 240 tons of ensilage ; but, of course, the length could be 
reduced, as thought desirable, and the capacity diminished in 
proportion. 

There is, we believe, no single silo in the world that 
approaches the dimensions of that built by the Vicomte de 
Chezelles, at Liancourt St. Pierre, in the department of the 
Oise, a side view of which is given on the opposite page. 
From a letter written by the Vicomte (printed at page 195, 
where an end view of this silo is also given) it appears that 
the silo is 216ft. long, by nearly 20ft. in width, and has a 
depth of IS^ft. The produce of 170 acres of clover and other 
green crops were put into this pit, and there was still space 
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for more. The capacity ib given in the estimate appended to 
Mr. Kains- Jack son's article as 1475 tons; but making the 
same allowance for nnoccnpied space as we have done in other 
cases, we estimate its capacity as 1200 tons. The particalars 
given at pp. 196 — 201 render it unnecessary to enter into 
more detail at present. 

A very novel kind of silo, with lever-pressure apparatus, 
invented by the owner, Mr. C. G. Johnson, of Croft, is shown 




in the following illustiaiion. The building is of brick all 
above ground, with slated roof. It is 28ft. high up to the 
eaves, 10ft. by 18ft. inside, 9in. walls, with the exception of 
the front end, around the doorway, which is 14in. work ; and 
is designed to be filled to 22ft. high of ensilage, leaving the 
remainder for working room. The weight, which works the 
lever that applies pressure to the mass within, is seen gna- 
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pended at the further end of the building. Details of the 
apparatus and mode of working are given at pp. 210-215. 

Another silo which, at the first glance, has great similarity 
of appearance with that of Mr. Johnson, is one constructed by 
Messrs. E. H. Bentall and Co., the well-known manufacturers 
of chafE-cutters, &c., of Heybridge Works, Maldon, Essex, 
who won the prize ofEered by M. GofEart in 1882 for the best 
machine for cutting up green maize for ensilage. The silo is 
a rectangular building of concrete, divided by a party wall 
into two chambers, each lift, square and 25ft. deep. The first 
illustration represents the exterior, and the second shows a 
section of the silo, while the following extract from Messrs. 
Bentall^s circular gives some particulars of the arrangements. 

An opening 2ft. 6in. in width (c c), which commences 5ft. from the 
ground level and continues to the top of the silo, is left in the middle of 
the front wall in each chamber. Through these openings the silo is filled 
and emptied. They are closed with faced concrete slabs, 2ft. Sin. wide, 
1ft. deep, and Sin. thick, which fit in an internal rebate. A strong 
boardedf rame-work, with double doors over the openings (c o), supports 
the roof, raising it sufficiently to enable the silo to be worked when filled 
to its utmost capacity. This framework is bolted to the walls, serving as 
a tie to strengthen them where they are severed by the openings. 

A crane, which swings between these two openings, and a winch, 
standing on the ground directly beneath it, constitute the necessary 
appliances for filling, emptying, and weighting the silo. 

The crop, after being cut, is carted to a steam-power chaff-cutter placed 
within a few feet of the silo, which cuts it into inch lengths. The cut 
fodder is then raked out of the box beneath the chaff-cutter into baskets, 
which are emptied into the silo, where the material is levelled and 
trampled down. The baskets, which are emptied by hand until the level 
of the opening is reached, are then hoisted up by a rope attached to 
the winch and passing over the crane pulley, until they arrive at a suitable 
height to be emptied by a man standing within the building. As the 
material rises within the silo, the opening is closed inside with faced 
concrete slabs. The joints are then plastered to render them air-tight. 
When the fodder reaches to within about two feet of the top, it is 
covered with a three-inch layer of whole straw, upon which loose boards 
are laid so as to make a platform covering the surface within half an inch 
of the walls. Bucketsful of pebbles are then hoisted up, shot down, and 
levelled, until a pressure is attained of a hundredweight and a half to 
every square foot. About nine tons of stones are thus required for 
weighting the contents of each chamber. 
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pari of Portland cement. The roof is boarded from ridge to eaves, the 
joints being covered with splines, which, together with the boards, are 
grooved so as to prevent leakage. 

The accompanying illustration represents a combined silo 
and hay-barn or shed, roofed with corrugated iron, designed 
by Messrs. Thos. Pearson and Co, of Wolverhampton and 
Glasgow. It shows the silo filled and partially weighted, a 
travelling crane being used to lift the concrete or iron blocks ; 
while the further end of the bam is occupied by hay or com. 
The silo can be of any length, and from 8ft. to 20ft. in width ; 
and the shed being made several feet wider than the pit, con- 
venient space is available for packing weights, &c. If the 
contents of the pit are required before the removal of the com or 
hay, it will of course be requisite to build the stack on timbers 
laid across the silo ; and, indeed, such would be desirable iu any 
case, unless the stack is made narrow enough to sink with the 

silage. 

Silos of Pobtablb Concbbtb Slabs. 

Messrs. W. H. Lascelles and Co. of 121, Bunlull-row, 
London, exhibited at a meeting of the Croydon Farmers' Club 
in February, 1883, a silo made of portable concrete slabs, and 
Mr. Lascelles subsequently gave in the Field lengthy details 
of its construction, from which we make an extract. 

I would make all silos portable, so that they can be shifted or enlarged, 
or converted to other uses, if desired. The construction should be so 
simple that any agricultural labourer of average intelligence can erect 
them or take them down. No part should be heavier than one man can 
lift ; and the various parts should be of such a nature that they can be 
sent by rail, or carted on an ordinary farmer's cart, and should be stowed 
away until wanted, in the least available space. 

Now, my method of erection is as follows : Having decided where to 
erect the silo, level the ground, or, if already level, place on it a raised 
platform of earth of about 12 or 18 inches in height, so as to keep the 
bottom out of the wet. Then lay down plates of ordinary 4|in. by Sin. 
quartering, with mortices throughout 3ft. apart., centre to centre. Insert 
uprights all one size-nsay for example 8ft. long — with a tenon each end 
in the plate. Drive a head plate in the top of the same length as the 
bottom plate, and the framing is complete. The walls are now formed by 
screwing slabs of concrete 3ft. long, 2ft. high, and IJin. thick, with a 
hole in each comer, to the wood uprights. The screws can be galvanised 
if desired. The joints can be formed by a piece of tarred cord laid in as 

O 
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the work proceeds, or a rush as used by coopers will do as well. These 
slabs can be procured from W. H. Lascelles and Co., 121, Bunhill-row, at 
4d. per snperficial foot, as advertised. They weigh about Jcwt. each, can 
be sent by raU or road any distance without packing, and can be stacked 
outdoors. They are water, fire, and frost proof. 

The general appearance will be something like the sketch (Fig. 1) ; I 
have indicated thatch for the roof, which might be reed, heather, straw, 
or whatever is cheapest and handiest. Boards, tiles, or slates will do 
where thatching material cannot be obtained. 

The wood framework, before the concrete slabs are screwed on, will 
have an appearance something like that shown in Fig. 2. It consists 
of deal, all of one size (^^in. x 3in.), the horizontal plates all mortised 
3ft. apart, centre to centre, each mortise being Sin. by lin., and quite, 
through the plate. By this arrangement the plate can be bought all ready 
with the mortises made ; any length will come in ; it can be kept in 
stock and cut off as it may be wanted. Fig. 3 is a sketch of this plate. 

The vertical pieces are the exact height of the silo side, whatever may 
be found most convenient. I have taken them at 10ft., and they have a 
tenon each end 4iin. long, 4iin. wide, and lin. thick, as shown by Fig. 4. 
These uprights or vertical pieces should be all alike, so that they, too, 
like the plates, could be kept in stock ; and the putting up the wood 
framework of a silo would become as simple a matter as putting up the 
shutters of a shop. 

The comers I would arrange as shown by Pig. 5. By this contrivance, 
the necessity of having special comer pieces is avoided. It wiU be 
noticed that I have shown an iron square at the comer. I would have 
three of these at each comer, about 12in. each way, of wrought iron, say 
2in. by Jin., with four 3in. by ^in. coach screws in each square. The 
centre one might be somewhat shorter. 

The sill-plate I would keep up from the ground by putting blocks of 
stone or broken slabs under it, to protect it from the wet ; and the lower 
edge of the bottom slab should be rather below the bottom edge of sill 
plate, as shown in Fig. 6. 

A more simple, but less neat-looking plan to form the walls of siloB 
will be to use the quartering without mortising and tenoning, simply 
bolting or nailing the joint, as in Fig. 7. I have shown a 6in. f bolt, 
cost about 3(2., but two 5in. wrought nails might be used instead. 
Although this plan is not so neat-looking as the one first described, it 
is really more scientific, and it has the great advantage of saving one 
portion of the process necessary, and thereby reducing the cost, and at 
the same time increasing the strength of the stmcture. 

To tie the structure together, I have bored holes through the plate 
and tenon, through which oak pins should be driven ; and, about Gft. 
or 9ft. apart, bolts should be carried across the silo as tie-rods, both at 
the top and bottom, with a nut at each end. 

Although I have specified the uprights as 4^in. by 3in., the size caa 
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ba inoreased if foirad neeeaaarj. A din. hj Xn. deal, with the edga 
towards tbe aUb, for great ailos, or where much preaaore is expected, 
woidd be better; or iron might be used instead of wood, withtrot aSeotiii^ 
in any way the principle of conatmctioii. 




r 10.9. 

-^ 

A oomer-tie, formed bj a piece of qoartering (Fig. 8) balfened down 
on the top and bottom plates, would stiffen the etmctore, and conld bo 
used in manj caeee instead of the iron sqTiaree ; and an additional tie-rod 
with plates could be added to the centre of the silo walls (Fig. 9). 

Messrs. Lascelles issue a, pamphlet, whicli can be obtained 
on application, giving fuller details on various points. Par- 
ticulars with respect to experiments made last season with 
these silos will be found at pp. 288-291. 

Slats Silos. 

Messrs. Joseph Brindley and Co. Limited, of 61, King 

William-street, City, a well-known firm of slate merchants, 

suggest that slate would form an excellent material for silos. 




aa being " cleaner, sweeter, cheaper, and more durable than 
any other similar material," and have patented a silo as 
shown in the accompanying illustration. It is constructed of 
wrought-iron standards fitted with grooves into which slate 
slabs slide, the joints being made air-tight by oakum, and 
the standard kept together by iron rods. If out of doors* 
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they suggest that it should be sunk a few feet in the ground 
and covered with a light roof of corrugated iron. The advan- 
tages claimed for this silo are^ that it is imperishable, being 
constructed entirely of iron and slate; that it is easily put 
together, as all that has to be done is to fix the supports and 
slide the slate slabs into the grooves in them, which can easily 
be done by any unskilled labourer; that it can with equal 
readiness be taken to pieces and removed; and, lastly, its 
cheapness ; but the price we have not seen stated. 

Patented Wooden Silos. 

Mr. S. H. Stocks, of Cleckheaton, near Normanton, has 

patented a silo and press of which the following are particulars : 

Fig, 1 is a side elevation. Fig. 2 is a plan of top when filled and press 
applied. Fig. 3 is a transverse section, and Fig. 4 a longitudinal section, 
and Fig. 5 an end elevation. 
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A A is the silo cliamber, A^ A* are doors (by preference provided). 
The covers of the chamber, A^, are llin. by 3in. or 9in. by Sin. planks ; 
these are laid separately on the contents after the chamber has been 
fiUed. 

Beneath the transverse planks forming the bottom, a longitudinal beam 
or beams (B) is laid, by preference of iron. C C are the rods or ties ; 
they are secnred at their lower ends to the beam (B) by screw nnts. The 
upper end of each tie or rod passes through the cover ; D D are volute 
springs surrounding the ties or rods ; these springs will each support a 
load of six or seven tons. The upper ends of the rods have screw threads 
ent upon them, and £ £ are nuts working upon the screw threads; F F 
are plates on which the springs stand, and F^ F^ are washers ; G G are 
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cross pieces of timber on which the spring plates rest, and these crow 
pieces bear npon stiff longitudinal timbers H H ; 1 1 are metal tubes ta 
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protect the screw threads on rods. K is a tap which may be provided to 
draw off the juices. 
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After filling the chamber with the green material to be preserved, the 
cover is laid as indicated by the drawings, and the screws are turned by 
levers nntil the springs are compressed. It is necessary to turn the 
handles once or twice during the first day or two in order that the 
pressure may be maintained. 

When the preserved material is required for use, the silo is opened only 
at one end where the doors A^ are placed. Two of the planks of the 
cover are taken of! ; to admit of this the pressure is relieved for the time, 
and when the planks have been got out, the nuts are again screwed up 
tight. In this way the material may be worked out as required, and 
the only exposure to air will be at the face when the fodder is cut 
for use. 

The foregoing sketches represent a wooden silo, but the 
apparatus is also applied to corrugated iron silos, concrete, &c. 
Samples of oats, clover, and grass, preserved by Mr. Stocks 
in one of his silos, were in very good condition when sent to 
the Field office, and some butter, the produce of his silage- 
fed cows, was excellent. 

Messrs. Churchton and Co., of 49, Queen Victoria-street, 
London, have patented a mode of constructing wooden silos, 
for which they claim extreme simplicity and ease of erection, 
with facility of removal, if required, and state that they are 
only about half the cost of masonry or brick silos of equal 
capacity. They are formed of yellow deal planks and battens, 
and all the parts are numbered and marked so that they may 
be put together by ordinary farm labourers, under the super- 
intendence of the master or a foreman. A rectangular frame, 
12ft. long and 8ft wide (or larger as may be desired), is laid 
upon the ground, and the soil dug away from the interior to 
the depth of 5ft ; upright battens, 10ft. in height, are fastened 
to the inside of the frame, and rest against the 5ft. earthen 
walls of the pit, and the soil that has been dug out from the 
centre is piled up outside the upper half of the battens, so as 
to form a raised bank round the portion of the silo that is 
above ground-level. The principal parts of the framework 
are made of timber either llin. by 3in., or 9in. by 3in., dimen- 
sions which are estimated to be capable of resisting both 
internal and external pressure, while the sides, tops, and 
bottoms vary from l^in. to 2iin. in thickness. 
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Of course the purchaser of silos o£ this character would have 
to tate into consideration the probable duration of the 
material, and other circumstances attendant on their nsBj 
such as the nature o£ the ground, &c, ; for in some localitieB, 
with good sound soil, no draiuage might be necessary, whereas ' 
in others 5ft. of soil could not be dug oat without coming to 




I 



water, and the woodwork ia not caulked or rendered water- 
tight. By a modification of the process, however, these siloB 
can be built wholly above ground ; but stronger timbers require 
to be used, and the cost is accordingly somewhat incri 

Messrs. F. W. Reynolds and Co., Acorn Works, Edward- 
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street, Blackfriars-road, London, have patented a new form 
of silo, which ia represented in the accompanying illnstratioQ. 
It consists of wooden boardin planed on the inside, and jointed 
to suit the radius of the required circle. These boards are 
erected verticaUj like staves of a barrel, and are held together 
on the outside by iron bands, which are tightened up by lugfl 
and screws ; the bands beiiitj- in Kpctionft. Some of the staves 
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are supplied with staples, in which the bands rest before 
they are tightened. These staves are erected first, and, after 
the bands are placed in position, the remaining staves are put 
in a circle inside the bands, and the whole drawn together by 
means of the screws. A door is supplied, as shown in the 
illustration, to facilitate the removal of the contents. The , 
roof consists of a cross-beam of timber, with a timber upright 
in the middle, the whole being covered with rot-proof and J 
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water-tight canvas^ fastened down to the sides of the silo by a 
band^ drawn together with a screw. The patentees claim for 
this silo that it is practicaUy air and water-tight, and that its- 
form enables it to resist internal pressure, besides being best 
adapted for the sinking of the ensilage ; and they state that 
the whole structure may be erected in about an hour, and 
removed in less than half that time. 

An Australian Silo. 

The illustration opposite gives a representation of a silo 
erected by Mr. Walter Lamb, of Rooty Hill and Merilong,. 
Liverpool Plains, New South Wales. Mr. Lamb, having been 
well satisfied with the ensilage of 26 tons of fodder, on which 
his stock were doing well, has had silos constructed at Booty 
Hill to hold 1700 tons, and intends to ensilage about 10>000' 
tons on his estate at Merilong. The Sydney Mail, from 
which the illustration is copied, says : 

The silo which our artist depicts as in the course of being filled, is- 
under a large hay-shed. The silo is 67ft. long, 9ft. wide, and 10ft. deep, 
almost entirely snnk in the floor of the shed. The sides and one end are 
lined with brickwork 9in. thick, not cemented. One end is completely 
open, bnt so made that it conld be closed by slabs, and in the centre there 
were projections so that a partition of slabs conld be made. Thus this 
long silo could be converted into two. A slight slope in the rock bottom 
afforded drainage. The excavation and brickwork of this silo cost about 
482. A similar excavation if lined with ordinary wooden slabs would 
entail the expenditure of 27L At the time of our artist's visit it was 
being filled with green maize, a poor crop consequent upon the late 
droughty season. A portable engine of eight-horse power was on tho 
bank, driving a chaffcutter, which was cutting the stuff into half-inch- 
stnff as it was brought from the field by bullock teams. When the bottom 
of the silo was covered to a depth of 2it., a horse was ridden through the 
stuff, so that it might be well trampled. Mr. Lamb has placed this silo 
nnder the shed simply as a matter of convenience. Hay may be stacked 
on top of it if necessary. In the case of the larger silos which will be 
made at Booty Hill and Merilong, the covering will be of the simplest 
and least costly character. He intends to prove to his fellow pastoralists 
that with the ensilage made from natural grasses saved in a good season,, 
stock in a bad one can be saved from starvation, in fact, kept fairly well 
for a year at the cost of Ss. 9(2. per bullock, and Is. 9(2. per sheep. The 
weighting is done with earth ; and by placing a frame on the top of each 
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Nilo ha will MTO tho cost of labour incidental to filling np the silo after the 
hhrinka^o of tho HtufF. Mr. Lamb usos no top covoring between the 
anaWtL^a and tho earth. The bottom of his silo is the natural rock. 

At tho (mtirnato^ aB in other cases^ of 50 cable feet to the 
ton, this hUo would bo of 120 tons capacity, and the cost little 
over Tb. por ton. Considoring the High price of labour in the 
colony, this seems a very reasonable figure. 

Ensilage Stacks. 

In tho last edition of this book was inserted a letter giving 
a description of an ensilago stack alleged to have been made 
in an open Dutch bam by Mr. Van der Breggen in Holland ; 
but it has since transpired that the writer of the letter was 
mistaken on one point, for although a stack of green grass 
liad been built up in a Dutch bam, it was not an open one^ 
as the space between the posts had been boarded up^ thus 
turning the open bam into a closed wooden silo. 

Other attempts have, however, been made to dispense with 
walls, and M. Cormouls-Houlds, secretary of the Agricultural 
Society of Mazamet, Tarn, in the South of France, gave in 
French agricultural journals, in October last, the following 
j)articulars of an experiment he had carried out : 

Taking our idea from an American agriculturist, and wishing to aymd 
a\\ the x>recautions and silo building expenses that seemed to ns saper- 
fluons, we placed last spring, some thirty cartloads of fresh grass and 
rye upon the earthen floor of a shod on the farm at Montlddier. The 
mass was about 12ft. square and 13ft. high. Four days were employed in 
making this stack, on tho top of which was placed planks loaded with 
stones, creating a pressure of about 2601b. to the square foot. The sides 
of the mass reached the walls of the shed, but the two ends remained 
exposed. These were pared away and made trim. The compression ol 
the weights reduced the bulk, in less than a mouth, from four yards to as 
many feet, subsequent shrinkage being scarcely noticeable. Decompositioa 
soon showed itself on the exposed ends, and caused such a disagreeable 
smell that, for the moment, we thought our experiment would be a failure; 
but the silo is now opened, and a careful examination of the compressed 
forage has shown that the first vertical cut was, as we expected, entirely 
decomposed for 6 to 8 inches. The top surface in contact with the planks 
was scarcely changed, and only for a couple of inches. 

Beyond the first vertical outside cut, the interior mass, perfectly 
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hoinogviieana and impermeable to atmospheric inflnences, had nnde^one 
a most regular fermentation, had heeome solidly compact and of a yellow- 
green colour, giring a angary, alcoholic amell ; it was in perfect preeerva- 
tiaa, baTing a temperature 40" to 45° G. (1M° to 113° Fahr.) and when 
offered to the cattle of the farm they ate thie ensilage greedily, and in 
pn&renee to Om beet bay. Since the time of opening, a regular portion 
baa been taken daily, without lonng any of ita appetising qnalitiee. 

Out regret ia that the experiment was made on a email ecale. We shaD 
make another, after a brief delay, and are confident we can easily ledOM 
tlie loae in the ridea expoaed to the ur. 

Messrs. Pearson and Co., of Wolverliainpton and Glasgow, 
zepresent, in tlie accompanying illustration, a simple con- 




trivance tor compressing ensilage stacks by means of winders 
at the Bides. Beams and planks are laid on the top and at the 
bottom of the stack, and, as the compressors are porfcahle, they 
can be taken to the stack wherever it may be moat convenient 
to bnild it. A light cormgated iron portable roof is provided 
by Messrs, Pearson, from whom particniars as to cost may be 
obtained. 

The Rev, C. H. Ford, writing in the Field, gave the 
following particnlara of an experiment carried ont in the 
connty of Dnrham : 
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Mr. Ooltman, of Hardberry Hill, near Middleton in Teesdale, last 
summer made a frame as follows : He let fonr larch poles into the 
ground, so that 12 feet were above ground, in the open air. He thus 
inclosed 7ft. square; to the posts he nailed slabs of wood l^in. thiek; 
leaving an interval of 6in. between the slabs. Fourteen loads of inferior 
grass were stacked within this inclosure, which were estimated to wdlgh 
about 8 tons. The top of the grass, well trodden, was covered with 
boards. Ashes were laid on the boards, and on the boards were evenly 
distributed about 3 tons of clean river stones. The stack was not even 
thatched. The ensilage, when cut into, was found to be moulded all roimd 
the sides to the depth of 6in. ; on the top, under the boards, 3in. It was 
of a brown colour, of good quality considering the coarseness of the 
material, and was greedily eaten by his cows ; and so well did they milk 
on this food that, w4ien it was consumed, he purchased a ton of ensilage 
at 308. of Mr. Bainbridge of Middleton, and led it four or five miles np 
a very hilly road to his place, and, mixing it with bad hay of his own to 
spin it out, consumed the whole. 

We give the above particulars about ensilage stacks, but 
without recommending their adoption; for we think it very 
probable tbat an insidious amount of waste goes on of which 
the mere external decay affords little evidence. Good palatable 
provender may be produced, to a certain extent ; but this is not 
the sole test of economy, as will be explained in the chapter 
on Fermentation in the Silo. 

Ensilage in Babbels. 

The packing of grass and other herbage in barrels has 
excited the attention of many persons as an easy method 
of ensilage, and it has been practised with more or less 
success for a number of years. At the National Agricultural 
Convention of America, held at Chicago, in February, 1883, 
Dr. J. T. Smith said : ^^ I got. this ensilage fever abont 
fourteen years ago. It originated in Vermont by a man of 
the name of Brown, who put green hay in a barrel, and 
tramped it down solid, headed it up, and kept it for three 
months. Ever since that, every article that I have seen on 
the subject of ensilage has very much interested me.'^ 

Barrels, from their shape, are not convenient for packing 
green fodder, as when it shrinks, there must be cavities left at 
the curvature o£ the staves ; and the capacity being so small^ 
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the amount of damaged fodder is likely to be proportionately 
large. Professor Wm. Brown, in his report on experiments at 
the farm of the Ontario Agricultural College, says : 

We considered it would be a good thing to be able to show that live 
atock can be fed on green fodder either when importing from, or export- 
ing to, Great Britain — summer and winter. For this purpose we took 
ordinary sized oak barrels, as also larger barrels, such as are used for 
beer, and lastly a very large oak tun — capacity 60 cubic feet. We found 
it very difficult to fill a barrel solidly round the edges with screw power, 
as the material tends towards the centre and leaves empty space adjoining 
the circumference, even when the fodder is in inch lengths. Thus we had 
to pack with the hand and lever power in addition to the screw. This 
was the first trial. 

The second consisted in the same size of barrel, but fitted inside with a 
49quare box, so as to allow of the screw pressure being equal on all parts. 
This necessarily diminished the capacity for fodder, as vacancies remained 
between the box and barrel. In order, therefore, to obtain an ordinary 
barrel capacity along with the inside box, a larger barrel was employed as 
our third example ; and, still further to insure success, the vacant spaces 
were packed very solidly with earth — earth being also placed beneath the 
box and on top of fodder when finished ; so we had green fodder com- 
pletely inclosed, first, by an air-tight box ; second, surrounded by a six-inch 
packing of loamy soil ; and third, outside, by an air-tight hardwood barrel. 

In each of these three forms we used cut and uncut fresh clover, rye 
passes, and permanent pasture — very succulent and none near maturity ; 
the plants were so tender that the screw abrased and discoloured them as 
well as pressed out the natural sap to a considerable extent. 

Mr. H. Woods, in his lecture at South Kensington, speaks 
more favourably of the result of his experiments : 

Two years ago we put a quantity of chafEed grass and other material 
into casks, ramming it down compactly, and weighting it and covering it 
with bran, as in the silos. The result was so satisfactory that last year 
we extended the experiment, using casks of various sizes. The ensiled 
material consisted of maize, oats, brank, spurrey, and common grass. 
The casks were filled at different times between July and September ; an 
operation easily, economically, and expeditiously performed. When 
opened in the present year the contents were found to be sound and good. 
There is therefore no doubt that, on well-conducted principles, with the 
aid of artificial pressure, crops may be ensiled in casks available for the 
use of cowkeepers, resident in large towns. 

Brewers^ grains have been stored in barrels for this 
purpose. Sir H. Allsopp recently stated that it was done 
by his father about fifty years ago. 
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The Rev. 0. H. Ford gives the following account of a 
barrel experiment carried out in his part of the country : 

Mr. John Gkirgate, of Langdale Beck, near the High Force in this, 
county (Dorham), is a lead miner, and has a little grass land. He filled 
a barrel, measuring 4ft. high by 31in. in diameter, with grass from his 
meadow, and refilled again and again till it was full, weighting it with 
clean river stones. He consumed the content, which was excellent ; and, 
spinning it out, it lasted his two cows seven weeks. 

Why should not every cottager who keeps a cow, like Mr. Gargate, 
have a row of barrels somewhere under cover filled with roadside grass, 
hedgeback grass, cabbage leaves, lettuce ditto, pea haulm, and even lawn 
mowings P I venture to say that they would find it a most useful addiiion 
to their cow's dietary, and the improved quantity and quality of their 
milk and butter would amply repay them for their labour. 

When there is an available supply of old barrels already at 
hand^ they may be turned to some account in small experi- 
ments of this kind ; but it is very doubtful whether it will 
prove economical, as a rule, to silo green crops in such 
receptacles, wherein there must necessarily be a greater pro- 
portion of damaged fodder than in larger silos. Their cost, 
too, if purchased, would be high as compared with their 
capacity. An ordinary beer-barrel of 36 gallons contains 
barely six cubic feet when " full to the bung ; ^' whereas many 
persons give a cow a cubic foot of silage a day, some giving 
two or even more. Bight or nine 36-gallon casks would be 
required to hold a single ton of silage of average weight, 
even if the barrels were perfectly full ; but considering the 
large amount of shrinkage that ordinarily occurs in the 
material, when would the barrels be perfectly full ? From 
the dimensions given of Mr. Gargate^s barrel-silo, it was 
probably a " butt,^^ of the capacity of 108 gallons, or three 
ordinary beer-barrels, and would hold about 17 cubic feet, or 
one-third of a ton of silage, and thus would allow the two 
animals about 71b. or 81b. a day each for the time stated. 
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The cost of silos innst necessarily be influenced hj varions 
circumstances^ such as the materials of which they are made> 
the dimensions that are chosen^ the nature of the soil on 
which they are built^ and the power of adapting existing 
buildings to new purposes. It is impossible to lay down a 
general rule as to what any particular structure should cost, 
even when the size and materials have been determined on^ 
because local conditions will make a considerable difference 
in the outlay^ and what may be a cheap mode of building in 
some districts will be very expensive in others. 

In certain localities^ abounding in gravel and sand^ concrete 
may be very cheaply made^ if there is a sufficient supply of 
water to mix the cement ; in other places it may be advisable 
to have recourse to quarried stone ; elsewhere brickwork may 
be more economical; while some estates may have an 
abundance of timber that can be profitably turned to account. 
Even those who would adopt the simplest form of silo, by 
merely digging a pit in the ground, will find that they cannot 
advantageously carry out in loose, porous soils, liable to incur- 
sions of water, what others can readily accomplish in firm, 
sound earth, out of the reach of floods. 

The mere cost of excavation becomes a considerable item 
where pita are dug in the ground, whether these are or are 
not lined with masonry, concrete, or planking. Work of this 
kind may be said to have a fixed rate of cost in proportion to 
size, because, if you wish to have a pit of 10 cubic yards 
capacity^ you must dig out 10 cubic yards of soil, and if you 
wish to make it two, three, or twenty times larger, you have 
two, three or twenty times as much work to do, and the cost 
id proportionately increased. 

H 
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It is otherwise with structures built above ground. There, 
if you double the length of each of your walls, you double the 
cost of building them ; but the space they inclose is increased 
fourfold, and consequently the relative cost of that space is 
only one-half that of the smaller enclosure. And if you make 
all the walls ten times as long, the space is increased 100 
times, and the relative cost is only one-tenth. Obviously, 
therefore, large silos must be relatively much cheaper than small 
ones, except so far as regards the mere cost of excavation ; and 
even where excavations form part of the scheme, if they are 
lined with masonry or concrete, &c., the cost of building walls 
in these structures will follow the same law as when the walls 
are wholly above ground. 

Where there are unused bams, outhouses, Ac, they may 
often be rendered serviceable as silos at a very moderate 
outlay, as will be seen from quotations given further on. 

Estimations of Capacity and Cost. 

What is here proposed to be done is, not to say that silos of 
such and such dimensions can be built in any way at a given 
cost; for, although some readers might find it true, others 
would find it false. Even where a manufacturer in London or 
any other large town undertakes to supply materials at a certain 
price, the conveyance by rail and road may add considerably 
to the first expenditure, especially if workmen are sent like- 
wise. Widely divergent statements have, however, been 
made public as to what silos have cost, or must cost, but so 
little has been said to explain the circumstances affecting the 
respective buildings, differences in size, and variations in 
estimates of capacity, that the conflict of assertion has been 
very bewildering. It is thought, therefore, that a collection 
of faicts from various sources — but for the most part English — 
may be serviceable to those who would form a notion of the 
outlay under circumstances having a certain degree of resem- 
blance to their own ; for, even though the prices may differ, 
there may be something to learn as regards modes of con- 
struction or utilization of different kinds of material. 
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In giving tliese statements of cost^ an endeavour lias been 
made to reduce them to a common standard. One man may 
say that his silo has entailed an outlay of a certain number of 
pounds, and that it will contain so many tons of fodder; 
and another may have a larger silo but be content with 
a much more moderate estimate of its capacity. Obviously 
no fair comparison can be made under such circumstances^ and 
therefore, in all the records here given, the capacity of the 
silo in tons is calculated at the rate of fifty cubic feet to the 
English ton — ^we say English ton, because the American ton 
is only 20001b., and therefore is about one-tenth less than 
ours, being, in fact, a little under 18cwt. 

Some persons have taken 561b. to the cubic foot (i. e., 40 
cubic feet to the ton) as a basis for calculating the capacity 
of silos; but this estimate is too high. In the first place, 
561b. is considerably above the average weight of silage; and 
although one instance is on record (p. 215) of 601b. being 
reached, there ajre several instances (pp. 307 and 332) of only 
about 301b. In the second place, when the silage has attained 
its maximum weight, the silo is never full. 

Others have proposed to take two cubic yards as represent- 
ing a ton; and this is certainly much more correct, as an 
average estimate, than that of half a hundredweight to the 
cubic foot. At first sight;, too, it seems hardly possible to 
have a more simple formula ; but when one comes to put it 
into practice, it proves by no means so simple as it appears, 
because the measurements of silos are seld6m or never 
found to be even yards, and to reduce feet and inches 
into cubic yards of 27 cubic feet each is more troublesome 
than to calculate the tonnage by the process here adopted. 

The reasons which originally induced us to take 50 cubic 
feet of capacity as representing a ton of silage were these : — 
M. Goffart has shown that his silage, well compacted under 
heavy pressure, had a weight of rather over 800 kilogrammes 
the cubic metre, which is equivalent to almost exactly 501b. per 
cubic foot. He also stated that, with care in filling the silo, 
only about one-tenth of the space was unoccupied when the 

H 2 
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fodder Iiad settled down. If, then^ we take 50 cubic feet at 
501b. each^ we get 25001b. ; but, deducting one-tenth for 
unoccupied space, we liave a very close approximation to the 
English ton, which is 22401b. 

Silos in general are seldom or never likely to contain more 
than a ton weight of silage in 50 cubic feet of space, whereas 
many that are unskilfully filled and insujBGiciently weighted 
will hold a very great deal less. How greatly some persons 
may be out in their estimates will therefore be seen by the 
following statement made by an owner of silos in reply to 
questions issued by the U.S. Department of Agriculture : ''Last 
season my silo was 82ft. by 14ft., and 12ft. high; I have 
added 10ft. to the heigiit, and built another the same size. 
The whole capacity is now 1000 tons.*' 

This is a remarkable example of exaggerated estimate. 
The cubic capacity of these two silos is under 10,000ft. each, 
and 1000 American tons are equal to 2,000,0001b., so that, if 
not an inch of space were left unoccupied, the contents would 
have to weigh more than 1001b. per cubic foot to make 
up the weight stated. Our estimate of the capacity of these 
silos is under 200 English tons each — ^the total equivalent for 
the pair being about 440 American tons, instead of 1000. 

Cost op British Silos, specially constructed. 

Of the silos which have been made in the United Kingdom, 
full details of cost have been made known in comparatively 
few instances; and in those cases where information is 
given it is often less explicit than could be desired. We 
here summarise the particulars given with respect to silos 
which have been specially made for the purpose, whether 
they are elaborate and costly structures or mere pits dug in 
the soil ; and in a subsequent page will be given those silos 
which have been formed by the adaptation of already-existing 
buildings. They are arranged in the order of cost per ton 
of capacity — 50 cubic feet being taken, as previously explained, 
to represent a ton. If the cost per cubic foot should be 
required, a very close approximation can be obtained by 
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tnming the sliilliiigs per ton into fortliingB per cabic foot; 
BO tliat 20s. per ton would be about 20 &rtliing8^ or 5d. per 
cabic f oot« 

Small siloB generally cost more per ton than large ones^ 
and therefore they head the following list : 

The Eev. C. H. Ford's silo (page 224) has proved a very 
costly one for its dimensions — 15ft. by 8ft. ^ and 9ft. deep ; 
for, owing to the unfortunate invasion of water, and 
expense of well, &c., to remedy the defect, the outlay 
was raised considerably above the original estimate, tts 
capacity is 20 tons, and the cost was 501. Ta. 3d.^ or 
21. 10b. a ton. 

Mr. Firman's silo at Craig Park (page 833) is a 10ft. cube, 
built of concrete, and has a capacity of 20 tons. The cost 
was 36Z., or 36». per ton. 

Mr. Wood's two silos (page 306) are each 15ft. long, 10ft. 
wide, and lift, deep, entirely below ground, and built of 
concrete, roofed over. Capacity, 33 tons each; cost of the 
pair lOOZ., or 30«. per ton. 

Mr. Kenyon's silo (page 808) is llfft. long, 10ft. wide, and 
lift, deep, excavated near the edge of a bank, and faced with 
bricks set in cement ; the floor is made of flag-stones, laid in 
morteo- and jointed with cement, and a drain runs below the 
foundation, to carry off water into an adjacent stream. At 
the four comers, brickwork pillars are carried up to support a 
light roof, so as to form a sort of Dutch bam, for storing 
hay, &c. Capacity of silo, 25 tons. Cost (including covering 
boards) 85Z. 10^., or 28^. per ton. 

Lord Ashburton's three silos (illustrated on page 57) are 
each lift, square and 12ft. deep, built of concrete, 12in. 
iihick, except where the walls back against the earth, in which 
case they are reduced to 9in. The front of the silo was 
inclosed with lodged shutters, to keep out drifting rains. The 
following statement of the total cost, including pressing 
apparatus, is given in the '^ Journal of the Bath and West of 
Englaud Society :" 
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£ 8. d. 
Cost of the building, including walls, floors 6in. tliick, 

output doors, roof, eaves-gutters, inclosing shutters, 

excavation and haulage 113 14 3 

The 12 standards for compression 27 

The cover planks, 3in. thick, and the six transverse timbers 10 3 6 

Hydraulic jack 6 

Total £156 17 9 

As in other cases where silos are specially built with a view 
to permanence, the cost cannot fairly be compared with others 
in which less regard has been paid to durability. The total 
capacity of these three silos is 4350 cubic feet, or 87 tons ; 
and the cost for the building alone about 26^. per ton ; the 
pressing appliances amounting to about lOs. per ton in 
addition. 

On the farm of Young's Paraffin Works (page 328) a silo 
20ft. long, 8ft. wide, and 7ft. deep has been built partly of 
brick and partly of planks. The capacity is 22 tons, and the 
cost, exclusive of cartage, was 261. 155., or about 24». per ton. 

Mr. 'Johnson^s lever-pressure silo (of which illustrations 
are given at pp. 212-213) is built of brick with slated roof. 
It is 18ft. long, 10ft. wide, and 28ft. high up to the eaves, 
but 6ft. of this height is left for working the machinery, so 
that the total capacity, at 50 cubic feet to the ton, would 
be about 80 tons. But Mr. Johnson^s silage weighed very 
much more than usual, as it reached 601b. per cubic foot ; and 
at this rate, if the whole space were occupied, fully 100 tons 
might be put in. The total cost of the silo and apparatus was 
about 150Z., of which 6bl. was for masonry, 40Z. for pressing 
apparatus, and the remainder for roof, &c. ; but Mr. Johnson 
was his own engineer, and the cost would have been higher 
had a professional man been employed to superintend the 
work. Deducting 40Z. for pressing apparatus, the cost, 
at the same rate as in other cases, would be about 228, 
per ton. 

Mr. Hunting's silo (page 301) is 40ft. long, 12ft. wide, and 
10ft. deep, built of stone, with an inside lining of bricks laid 
in cement, and concrete floor ; the walls are 2ft. thickj and 
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the roof of corrngated iron. Capacity, 96 tons ; cost aboat 
1001., or 2l8, per ton. 

Mr. Edwards's silos (page 276) have each a mean width of 
about S^ft. and a length of aboat 18ft. and depth of 8ft. 
Capacity aboat 25 tons each ; cost of the pair a few shillings 
under 50Z., or aboat IZ. per ton. 

Mr. Gibson apparently has altered his silo since 1882, when 
the description was written which is reprinted on page 273 ; 
for he states in the ''R.A.S. Journal" that it is 17ft. deep and 
has a galvanised iron roof (formed with frames on hinges, 
which are raised by means of pulley-blocks), and that the cost, 
including 5 tons of cement weights, was 230Z. As the capacity 
would be about 24fO tons, this would amount to about 1 Qs. a ton. 

Mr. Swan (page 292) has two silos, each 27ft. long, 7ft. 
wide, and 14ft. deep, built of 14in. brickwork faced with Port- 
land cement. Capacity 52 tons each; cost lOOZ. lOs. Sd. or 
about 19^. a ton. 

Mr. R. Johnston, of Tan-y-Park, near Cardiff, made two 

silos by running a brick wall across a portion of a bam, and 

dividing the space into equal compartments by another brick 

wall. The cost of this operation was 20Z. Is. 8d. But Mr. 

Johnston gives in the " R.A.S. Journal '^ a statement of what 

these silos would have cost if they had been altogether newly 

built. The dimensions inside are given as 17ft. long, 15ft. 

wide, and 17ft. high, and the number of cubic feet as 3825 ; 

but apparently there is a wrong figure in the dimensions, as 

17x15x15 gives 3825 as the product. The cost, in 14in. 

brickwork, is stated as follows : 

£ 8. d. 

Bricks, 23,000, at 30«. per 1000 34 10 

Lime and sand 2 15 

Two doors and frames 1 15 

Bottom cemented 3 10 

Roof 12 15 

Labonr and bnilding 11 17 

£67 2 
Taking, as before, 50 cubic feet to the ton, 3825 would give 
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the capacity as about 76 tons ; and the cost abont Via* 6(2. per 
ton for a new building, op little more than 5«, per ton for the 
conversion. 

Mr. Mouflet's wooden silo (page 281), is built of double 
boarding, with an intervening layer of puddled clay. It is 
24ft. long, 12ft. wide, and 10ft. high, and has a capacity of 
about 58 tons. The cost was 53Z., or rather over 18». per 
ton. 

Sir T. E. Colebrooke (page 318) built for his tenant, Mr. 
John Morton, a stone silo, 15ft. long, 12ft. broad, and 12ft. 
deep, or 43 tons capacity, the cost being 38Z., exclusive of 
cartages, or about 17^. 6ci. per ton. 

Mr. Pochin (page 816) has erected two silos, each 24ft. 
long, 9ft. wide, and 12ft. deep, with stone walls 2ft. thick. 
The outlay is estimated at about 85Z. ; and as the capacity 
would be rather over 50 tons each, the cost would amount 
to about 1*1 8. per ton. 

Lord Blantyre's silo (page 319) is 54ft. long, 20ft. 4in. wide, 
and has walls 12ft. high, with the floor sunk 3ft. below the 
surface. The walls are of red brick, 14in. thick, and, as will 
be seen from the description, it is expensively fitted up. 
The cost was as follows : — Digging, carting, and carriage, 
82Z. 4^. 6d. ; ironwork, 62Z. 16^. 2d. ; stones, bricks, and 
cement, 140Z. 12«. 8d. ; slater and plumber work, 38Z. Is, — 
total, 278Z. 14i8. 9d. The capacity is about 330 tons, and the 
cost 168. 6d. per ton. 

Mr. Bateman^s silo (page 274) is very similar in chajracter 
to the ''Kentish silo," of which an illustration is given on 
page 64. It is divided into three compartments each about 
15ft. square, and 13ft. deep, the total length of the building 
outside being 47ft. and the width 17ft. The walls are of 
concrete faced with cement, and are 1ft. thick. The roof of 
two compartments was of corrugated iron (for which it is 
proposed to substitute Willesden paper) ; the third was 
covered by a haystack. The total cost was about 160Z., or 19«. 
a ton on a total capacity of about 170 tons. Mr. Bateman 
says that by roofing with Willesden paper, instead of corru- 
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gated iron, the cost would be reduced by about 201., wbich 
would lower the rate to about IQs. 6d. per ton. 

Mr. Wills's silo (page 244) is 14ft. by 12ft. and 13ft. deep, 
the walls being of limestone^ 2ft. thick, the floor of flags, and 
the roof of pantiles. Capacity, 43 tons ; cost about 36Z., or 
16«. 6d. per ton. 

Mr. Elirby's silo (page 283) is 24ft. long, 8ft. wide, and 
12ft. deep, haU above and half below ground. It is built of 
14in. brickwork, and roofed with galvanissed iron. Capacity, 
46 tons ; cost 301., or ISs. per ton. 

Mr. Hamilton's silo (p. 318) is built of brickwork, cemented, 
and concrete floor. It is 13ft. by 10ft., and 13ft. deep, with 
34 tons capacity, and cost 222., or rather over ISs. per ton. 

Mr. Bonnie's silo (page 329) is built with 2ft. stone walls, 
and floored with engine ashes covered with tarred wood. It 
is 32ft. by 9ft., and 9ft. deep (5ft. below ground), and has 52 
tons capacity. The cost was 302., or about lis. 6d. per 
ton. 

Sir J. P. Dillon's silo (page 339) is 40ft. long, 10ft. wide, 
and 10ft. deep, and cost 722., of which 14Z. was for apparatus 
for lifting the weights. The capacity is 80 tons ; and this, 
on the cost of the building alone, would be equal to about 
14a. 6d. per ton. But Sir John Dillon says the size of the 
silo could be doubled for another 30Z. ; in which case the cost 
would be reduced to 11«. per ton. 

Mr. Duncan's silo at Benmore (page 330) is built of con* 
Crete, with wooden roof, and cost 160Z. It is in two compart- 
ments, each 20ft. square, by a like depth, 15ft. of which is 
below ground on a slope. The capacity is 320 tons, and the 
cost 10«. per ton. 

A combination silo (page 341) has been built in Ireland, from 
iron rails and boards, with a front of masonry. It is 70ft, 
long, 15ft. wide, and 16ft. deep, divided into five compart- 
ments, and has a capacity of 336 tons. It cost less than 120Z., 
or about 7«. per ton. 

Mr. Bamsay (page 322) has a silo 28\tt. long, 14^ft. wide, 
and 15ft. deep, on sloping ground, built of double bricks. 
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cemented^ with a slate roof. Its capacity is 120 tons ; and it 
cost about 40Z., exclusive of cartage, or about 65. 6d. per ton. 

Mr. John Bourne (page 254) had a pit, 30ft. long, 15ft. 
wide, and 9ft. deep, excavated, and covered with a corrugated 
iron roof on a light wooden frame. It has 80 tons capacity ; 
and the total cost was 15Z., or less than 4^. per ton. 

Mr. Scott^s silos (page 235) are three in number— one 10ft. 
long, 13ft. wide, and 12ft. deep, dug in the ground (soil, clay 
upon chalk) and cemented, at a cost of about hi. The other 
two, which are lift, in length, and 8ft. in width and depth, 
were formed out of cattle-feeding pits at a cost of about 30^. 
each. The first-mentioned would be little more than 35. a ton 
capacity, and the others about 2^. a ton. 

Mr. G. Young (page 321) constructed a silo in a sloping 
bank, the sides and ends being of wood planking. It is 60ft. 
long, 10ft. wide, and 10ft. deep (5ft. underground), and has a 
capacity of 120 tons. The proprietor (Sir G. Houstoun 
Boswall, Bart.) gave the timber, and the cost to the tenant 
was about 15Z., or rather over Is. 6d. a ton. 

Mr. Solomon (page 285) puts the cost of digging his earthen 
silo at 30«., which seems a very moderate sum, considering 
the size of the pit, viz., 21ft. long by 12ft. wide, and 9^ft. 
deep. It is not clear, however, how much of this depth was 
temporarily made up by boards ; but supposing the excavation 
to have been 6ft. deep, the cost would be little more than 6d. 
a cubic yard. Mr. Solomon estimates the cost at Is. 6d. per 
ton of silage. 

Mr. Urquhart^s silo, on Lord Seafield's estate (page 320) 
was dug out of a bank, at a cost of 3Z. 85. ; and being 16ft. 
by 16ft., and 9ft. deep, its capacity would be about 46 tons, 
and the cost about \s. 6d. per ton. 

This cost (1«. 6d. per ton capacity) seems as low as it can 
well be, in this country, for earth silos. The mere expense 
of excavation appears to vary from 8^?. to Is. per cubic yard. 
Mr. Willan (page 235) got his gravel dug out for 8d. a yard in 
Hampshire ; Mr. Potter states 9ci. a yard as a fair price for 
excavating chalk in the same county ; and the Bev. C. H. 
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Ford (page 224) gives l^. a yard as the cost of excavating clay 
in the county of Durham. As a cubic yard contains 27 cubic 
feet, nearly two cubic yards would therefore be required for a 
ton, on the basis of 50 feet to the ton. 

As remarked on page 90, the cost of excavation must be 
a constant quantity ; for if you wish to obtain an underground 
silo of a given capacity you must dig out a corresponding 
quantity of earth, whereas, if you wish to make an inclosure 
above ground, or to build walls in an excavated pit, the 
relative cost decreases continually with increase of dimensions. 
With regard to cost in the chalk district of Hampshire, Mr. T. 
Potter says : 

The cost of silo constniction miist in a measure depend npon the 
nature of the soil to be excavated and the price of materials and labour, 
but by far the most important factor in the calculation is the size of the 
silo. Assuming, for instance, that two silos are about to be built, the 
lesser 10ft. square and 10ft. deep, and the larger 20ft. square and 10ft. 
deep, also that the walls are to be of concrete 9in. thick, the bottom of 
concrete 6in. thick, costing 14«. per cubic yard, the walls faced internally 
with Portland cement at Is. per superficial yard (and the excavation is in 
chalk soil costing 9(2. per cubic yard, and these figures should be a close 
approximation for Hampshire silos in chalk soil), we should get the 
following result : 
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4000 
1000 
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Z\d, nearly 


Ezclnsiye of roof or compression 
appliances. 



With regard to roofs nothing could be more suitable than galvanized 
iron, but, instead of the ordinary " principals," or main rafters, curved 
ribs formed of three thicknesses of 9in. by fin. board nailed together are 
the best in every way. A waggon load of timber would construct a roof 
of this kind 60ft. by 30ft., and the total cost of wood, iron, and labour 
need not exceed 21. per square of 100 superficial feet, while single spans 
up to 30ft. or 35ft. are as easy of construction as smaller ones. 

Converted Buildings. 

The difference in the amount of alterations and additions^ 
in converted buildings varies considerably, and there is a 
corresponding variation in the cost. In some cases only a 
wall or two have been utilised ; and when substantial roofs. 
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concrete floors, and otlier additions liaye been made^ the 
outlay has been as great as with entirely new structures 
of a less lasting character, as will be seen by the following 
particulars : 

Earl Fortescue's silo (page 240) is 19ft* long, 6|ft. wide, and 
5^ft. deep. Three existing stone walls were utilised, and the 
fourth built ; and it is roofed with corrugated iron. The cost 
was 11 Z. 10^., of which about 4Z. 10«. was for labour. Capacity 
about 13 tons, and cost 18^. per ton. 

Mr. Harris's (page 238), 35ft. long, 18ft. wide, and lO^ft. 
deep, was formed out of a disused manure shed; but the 
work has been done very substantially, with a good slate roof, 
and altogether cost llOZ., which, with a capacity of 130 tons, 
would amount to nearly 17^. per ton. 

On the Marquis of Bute's home ferm (p. 324) a silo 18ft. 
long, 6ft. wide, and 8ft. deep was formed in part of a bam, 
by running a brick partition across, and cementing the floor 
and walls. The cost was lOZ. 16^., and the capacity 17 tons, 
or about 12^. 6cZ. per ton. 

Mr. Kemp's silo, on Lord Seafleld's estate (page 320) was 
formed out of a disused building, and divided into two com- 
partments by a concrete wall. They measure 16ft. by 13|ft. 
each, and 1 5ft. high. The cost was 80Z., and the capacity 
is about 130 tons, or rather more than 12«. per ton. 

Lord Walsingham's three silos (page 261), made in a clay- 
built bam, and having about 50 tons capacity, cost 30Z., or 
128. per ton. 

Mr. Lowe's silo (page 253) is 27ft. long, 17ft. wide, and 10ft. 
deep, the rubble stone walls of an old bam having been 
utilised, made level, and cemented, at a cost of about 50Z. 
The capacity is 92 tons, or 11«. per ton. 

Mr. Bourne's, at Hilderstone Hall (page 254), was excavated 
under the roof of a Dutch bam, and is walled and double- 
bottomed with bricks. It is 31ft. long, 12ft. wide, and 12ft. 
deep. The cost (including planks for covering) was 48Z. 13«., 
and the capacity is nearly 90 tons, or about 11«. per ton. 
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The Duke of Hamilton's silos (page 271) were constracted in 
the bay of a bam^ the walls being of 14in. brickwork coated 
with cementj and the floors of concrete cemented. They are 
each 22ft. long^ 8ft. wide^ and 10ft. deep^ giving a capacity of 
35 tons each ; and the cost of the pair was aboat 36Z.^ or a 
trifle more than 10^. per ton capacity. 

Lord Londesborongh's silo (page 306) is 13ft. long^ 8ft. wide^ 
and lO^ft. deep^ made in the end of a bam^ at a cost of 122. 
Its capacity being 22 tons, this amounts to aboat 11^. per ton. 

At the Croydon Sewage Farm (page 281 )> a concrete silo 
15ft. by 8ft.^ and 10ft. deep (3ft. onderground)^ was erected 
against the brick wall of a shed^ at a cost of about 12Z. The 
capacity being 24 tons^ the cost amounted to 10^. per ton. 

Mr. Willan^s silo (page 235) was excavated in the bay of a 
bam, and then bricked and cemented. Its capacity is 1850 
cubic feet, or 37 tons, and the cost 181. 10«. 6(2., or about 10^. 
a ton. 

Mr. A. Ghrant says (page 231) : '^ I am now making a silo in 
a bam. I shall not therefore have to charge for the cost of a 
roof, as the bam, when the silo is filled, will be just as useful 
for storage of com, &c., as before. The gravel which I have 
dug out (about 52. worth) just balances the cost of digging. 
The silo will be about 21ft. long, by 16ft. wide, by 10ft. deep 
— of which depth 7ft. wiU be excavated, 3ft. filled up to the 
level of the old bam fioor. Bricks and bricklayer's labour, 
cement, and lime, wiU cost about 152., and weights perhaps 
82. more ; rough fir slabs 22. I thus get a large silo complete 
for 252. ; but this cheap construction can only be obtained 
under very favourable circumstances.^' The capacity of this 
silo would be 68 tons, and the cost under 7». 6cZ. a ton. 

Messrs. Broderick's silos (pp. 216 and 218) were converted 
out of existing stone hay-bams, which have been cemented 
and floored with concrete. The first pair are each 14ft. 
square by 18ft. deep, and cost about 502. to convert, or 78. 
per ton on a capacity of 70 tons each. Another, which is 
22^ft. long, 10ft. wide, and 19ft. deep, cost about 202. to 
convert, or less than &8. per ton on 85 tons capacity. And 
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anotlier^ whicli is 13ft. square by 15ft. deep, cost about lOZ., 
or 4«. a ton on 50 tons capacity. 

. Cost of Silos op Portable Conceetb Slabs. 

Particulars are given at page 73 with respect to the mode 
of constructing Lascelles' silos made of portable concrete 
slabs. These slabs, which are 3ft. by 2ft., cost 2«. each, or 
4d. per square foot ; and the 4^in. x 3in. quartering, used 
for fixing them together, costs 4d. per foot run, if morticed 
and tenoned, or a trifle less if not. The quantities and cost 
of materials for the silo described at page 74 (15ft. long, 
12ft. wide, and 10ft. high) are thus stated by Mr. Lascelles : 

& 8. d. 

220 feet of poat at 4d 3 13 4 

108 feet of plate at 4d 1 16 

90 slabs, each 36m. by 24m. 9 

Screws for ditto 8 

12 iron squares for comers, bolts, cross ties, and 

tarred cord for joints 1 15 

^16 7 4 

The cubic contents being 1800ft., the capacity would, at 
the rate previously stated (50 cubic feet to the ton), be 
36 tons, and the cost about 9«. a ton. The larger the 
structure, the less would be the comparative cost for 
materials; and a silo 60ft. by 24ft. and 12ft. high would 
contain about ten times as niuch as the above (viz., 355 tons), 
while the cost would be little more than 3«. a ton. The 
above is the price in London; to this would have to be 
added the expense of carriage and of fixing, and of roof also, 
if required. The cost of fixing the above-mentioned silo is 
stated, at page 289, to be 2Z. ; a similar silo is mentioned at 
p. 288, as erected inside a bam, so it would require no roof ; 
and a larger one, with corrugated iron roof, described at 
p. 272,^ cost, including carriage, a trifle under 50Z. This is 
24ft. by 18ft., and 12ft. high, giving a capacity of about 
104 tons. 

Mr. Arthur M. Cardwell (p. 288) gave in the Fieli the 
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following estdmate^ based on Us own experience^ of the total 
-cost of a concrete slab silo^ 24ft. long^ 12ft. wide^ and I2ft. 
deep, including roof, bricks for weighting, &c. : Silo, 25Z. ; 
fixing, 11. ; concrete floor, 21. ; carriage, 21. ; bricks for 
weighting, lOZ. ; roof, lOL — ^total cost, 501. 

It need hardly be stated that estimates of cost of different 
sizes of these, as well as other kinds of silos hereafter 
mentioned, may be obtained on application to the respective 
makers. 

Patent Wooden Silos. 

The wooden silos made by Messrs. Churchton and Co., 
described at page 80, are made of llin. x 3in. and 9in. x Sin. 
timber in the principal parts, the sides, tops, and bottoms 
being of plank l^in. to 2iin. thick. They are supplied 
complete, with bottom and top planks and all necessary bolts 
and screws, at the undermentioned prices for the sizes 
named, but larger ones may be had on application. In the 
following table we have calculated the estimated capacity of 
the silos according to the rule previously laid down (50 cubic 
feet to the ton) and have substituted these figures for Messrs. 
CHiurchton^s, which are about 10 per cent, higher. We have 
also added the relative cost per ton on this basis. 

Capacity. Cost. 

12ft. long, 8ft. wide, and 10ft. deep ... 19 tons ... 16L, or ITs. per ton. 



16ft. 


M 


10ft. 


» 


„ 10ft. 


» 


... 32 


99 


... 20?., or 12«. 6(2. „ 


20ft. 


» 


10ft. 


>» 


„ 10ft. 


99 


... 4\/ 


99 


... 26Z., or 13s. „ 


24ft. 


» 


12ft. 


>» 


„ 10ft. 


>» 


... Oo 


99 


... 32Z., or lis. „ 


28ft. 


» 


14ft. 


» 


„ 10ft. 


99 


... 78 


99 


... 861., or 9«. „ 



This does not include the roof, the price of which would 
vary with the material. Messrs. Churchton also supply plans 
for the construction of silos on their principle on payment of 
s, royalty. 

The dimensions and prices of the circular wooden silos 

made by Messrs. Reynolds and Co., as depicted on page 81, 

are as stated on the next page ; but, as in the previous 

instance, we have substituted our own calculations as to their 

^capacity, and added the corresponding cost per ton. 
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Oapadty. Cost 

10ft. llin. diameter hy 9ft. high ... 15 tons ... 92., or 12s. per ton. 

12ft. 4in. „ by lift. „ ...26 „ ... 14Z., or 11«. „ 

16ft. „ by 12ft. „ ...42 „ ... 20Z., or 98. 6d, 



9» 



The waterproof canvas roof would cost from 21, lO^. to 5Z., 
according to size, and the covering-boards would be extra. 

Mr. Stocks' silo with screw pressure is figured and described 
at page 78. A wooden silo, 20ft. by 10ft., and 10ft. deep, 
would cost 50Z. ; and as the capacity is 40 tons, this amounts 
to 25«. per ton, including the pressing apparatus. The press 
and springs can be applied to any silo of the same size at 
a cost of 18Z. 

Cost op French Silos. 

In France it may be expected that silos would cost less 
than in England, because labour is cheaper; and the state- 
ments made by M. Goffart and the Yicomte de Ghezelles 
both bear out this impression. In excavation alone a large 
saving would be efEected. The particulars of cost of M. de. 
Ghezelles' silo, at page 199, give 65 centimes per cubic metre 
(or barely 5c?. per cubic yard) as the charge for excavating 
and carting earth. This compares very favourably with the 
lowest of the Bnglish charges for excavation only, as given 
on page 190. In one of the American returns quoted in the 
official report the sum stated for excavating and carting is 
equivalent to about 2^. Si. per cubic yard; verily a most 
remarkable difference. In concrete work there is not such 
a wide divergence — Mr. Bailey stating it as 10 cents per 
cubic foot (or about lis, per cubic yard) in America, while 
M. Goffart gives it at 12 francs the metre (or 78, 6d. per yard) 
in the account opposite. The brickwork, at 20f. per cubic 
metre, is equal to about 128. 6d. per cubic yard. In England, 
in very favourable localities, concrete may cost 68, or 78, per 
cubic yard, and in others it will cost as much as brick or 
stone, if not more. Mr. Potter, in the estimate on page 101, 
puts it at 145. per cubic yard in Hampshire. 

M. Goffart gives the following particulars respecting the 
construction of his last silos, which, he says, were much more 
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costly than they would be in many places, owing to the nature 
of the soil : 

My farm at Bnriin presents exceptional difficulties to the formation of 
silos. It is traversed by a little river, the N^ant, which has a weir across 
it for the service of my water-wheel, and thus a very high head of water 
is kept thronghont the neighbourhood. Everywhere on the farm, water 
is found at the depth of about 3ft. ; and, as I always make my silos at 
least 6ft. deep (because the underground part keeps much cooler jn 
summer than that which is above the soil), I am obliged to make this 
lower portion water-tight, in order to avoid flooding ; and this entails a 
pretty heavy outlay. The works are as follows : 

The excavation made for the foundation of my silos is carried down 
about 7ft. below the ground level. In order to dig so far down without 
being stopped by water, it is necessary in the first place, to cut a drain to 
carry off the waters to the depth of 7ft., and conduct them into the mill 
stream about 80 yards below the turbine. 

The excavation being finished without obstruction, owing to this pre- 
liminary drainage, I lay down, over its whole extent, a bed of concrete, 
6in. thick, composed of broken bricks and hydraulic cement. Upon this 
bed of concrete I build, up to the ground level, vertical waUs, which form 
the boundaries of my silos, making them two bricks (or 18in.) thick. 
Above ground, I reduce the thickness of the walls to a brick and a half 
(about 14in), and then carry them up to their full height of about 17ft. 
Finally, I give the inside and the bottom a coating of Portland cement, so 
as to make the whole perfectly water-tight. These works cost : 

155*562 cnbic metres of ordinary brickwork, at the rate 

of 20 francs the onbicmetre 311 If. 24c. 

30*47 onhio metres of concrete, at 12 francs the metre ... 365 64 
Cost of excavation, coating with cement, and other 
expenses, about 700 

Total 4761f. 88c. 

My three connected silos thus will have cost me as nearly as may be 
4L76f . 88c. (about 167L) ; and as their total capacity is 812*45 cubic metres, 
each cubic metre of capacity will have cost me 5f . 14c. 

These explanations suffice to show that silos at Burtin cost more than 
in most cases. I had to build on perfectly flat ground, often full of 
water, the intrusion of which into the silo must be prevented at any cost. 
I had sad experience of this not long ago. The water found its way 
through a crevice into one of my silos filled with green rye, and all that 
part which the water reached, to the depth of about a foot, was spoilt. I 
have therefore spared no expense to attain the desired end, and I am 
certain of having attained it, by drainage especially. 

A cubic metre being equal to about 35^ cubic feet^ the 

I 
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total capacity of these silos will be about 28,690 cubic feet, 
or 570 tons, and the cost barely l^d. per cubic foot, or about 
(58. per ton ; but to this would have to be added the roofing, 
of which no mention is made. 

The cost of the Vicomte de Chezelles' large silo is propor- 
tionately much less without its covering — which, however, is 
not merely a roof, but is a kind of Dutch barn, in which are 
stored the grain crops of the farm. From the particulars 
given at page 199, it will be seen that the cost of the silo 
alone was about 160Z., and that of the bam superstructure 
250Z., or 410Z. in all. The capacity, estimated as before 
stated, would be about 1200 tons, or about 2«. 6d. per ton for 
silo alone, and nearly 75. a ton if the Dutch bam be considered 
merely as the roof of the silo — which, however, would not be 
a fair representation of the facts, seeing that the barn is 
applied to other purposes. 

Eblativb Capacity and Cost of Silos and Hay-Baens. 

Many landowners build on their estates permanent hay- 
bams for the use of their tenants ; and as, by the pitting of 
green crops instead of drying them, it may become desirable 
to construct one kind of permanent building instead of 
another, it may be as well, while considering the capacity and 
cost of silos, to take into consideration also the cost and 
capacity of hay-barns. No doubt it may be said that hay- 
bams can be dispensed with, as, indeed, is already done on 
many farms, where the hay is stacked and thatched, instead 
of being put under roofs ; but, although this is so commonly 
done, it does not follow that it is the best course of pro- 
cedure ; and, unless hay-barns were believed to be economical 
in the end, it is hardly to be supposed that the owners would 
go to the expense of building them at all. 

With the keeping of hay, as with the preservation of pitted 
fodder, there are two modes of proceeding. You may have 
sound permanent buildings that will last for generations, or 
you may have makeshift contrivances which avoid any large 
outlay at first, bat entail a continued repetition of indirect 
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expenditure afterwards. Silos of masonry^ &c., may be dis- 
pensed with^ in like manner as it is possible to dispense with 
liay-bams ; tbe fodder may simply be buried in the earth, as 
already shown, instead of being pat in permanent buildings ; 
bat persons who have had long experience with the roagh 
methods have nevertheless foand it worth their while to go to 
the expense of replacing them by masonry and concrete^ as 
being, on the whole, more economical. Beginners can choose 
for themselves which coarse they prefer. 

The pitted fodder is so mach heavier than hay, owing to its 
being preserved with all its moistare, and thas being abont 
three-foarths water, that some persons seem to imagine it 
mast occapy a large amoant of space as compared with 
hay. Bat the reverse of this is the case ; for if a bam were 
turned into a silo, it woald contain abont doable as many 
acres of grass as it woald hold if the grass were made 
into hay. 

Dry hay, as it is commonly called, contains, on the average, 
abont 15 per cent, of moisture, so that in a ton of hay there 
would be about 17cwt. of really dry substance. The silage 
made from grass contains, on the average, about 70 per cent, 
of moisture ; and in a ton there would consequently be 6cwt. 
of dry substance, or little more than one-third of that con- 
tained in a ton of hay. 

Hay, however, would require about six times as much 
storage room as silage. When first packed in a bam it could 
hardly exceed 71b. or 8Ib. per cubic foot, so that about 
300 cubic feet would be requisite to hold a ton. Hence, 
weight for weight, silage would contain one-third the feeding- 
matter and occupy one-sixth the space of hay ; consequently^ 
for an equal quantity of feeding-matter, silage would require 
only half the space of hay. 

This, however, can only be approximate^ and apply to 
average circumstances. The quantity of moisture in grass, 
both before and after it has been siloed, varies considerably, 
and the actual weight of silage as compared with hay must 
necessarily depend upon the proportion of that moistare 

I 2 
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whicli has been evaporated in the one case and retained in the 
other. Supposing that equal portions of a field of grass 
were cut in the same condition, one acre being converted into 
hay and another put into the silo, and that, on the one hand, 
there were no loss in the hay-making process beyond mere 
reduction in weight by evaporation of water, while, on the 
other hand, no loss were sustained by fermentation in the silo, 
then the proportion of silage to hay would vary simply in 
accordance with the moisture in the grass. Hay contains, on 
the average, about 15 per cent, of water ; and, taking this as 
the standard for comparison, the relative proportions of silage 
and hay, according to the amount of moisture in the grass, 
would be as follows : 



Amoant of Moisture 
InGhrass. 



Proportionate weight per acre of 
Silage and Hay. 

83 per cent Silage about 5 times the weight of the hay. 



81 
78 
75 
71 
65 
56 
50 



» 
>» 
»» 
>» 
» 



» 
»> 
it 
it 
>» 
>» 



44 

4 

3i 
3 

24 
2 

li 



ii 
»> 



» 
»> 
it 
it 
ii 



a 
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a 
»» 
>» 
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The highest percentage of moisture in grass silage of which 
we have seen any analysis is rather over 81 per cent., and the 
lowest about 51 per cent. 

As to the cost of permanent hay -bams, there will be found 
in the Field of March 3, 1883, a plan and statement of cost 
of some hay-bams built upon the Earl of Shrewsbury's estates 
in Shropshire, Staffordshire, &o. Although sound and well- 
built, they are not extravagant structures, but are recom- 
mended on account of their economy. The cost is from 121. 
to 14Z. per bay, according as a large or a small number is 
built, and the capacity of the bay is about 14 or 15 tons, so 
that the cost would be about 18«. per ton; and, as a ton of 
hay averages about three times as much dry feeding-matter 
as a ton of silage, 18«. per ton for the hay-bam would be 
about equivalent to 6«. per ton for the silo. 
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Roofs oyer Silos. 

A considerable difference in the outlay will be necessary if 
roo£9 are dispensed with. Such is not unfrequently done in 
France, where the silos are covered by means of faggots^ 
trasses of straw, or any other convenient matters, being 
stacked over the pit, thus affording shelter as well as weight. 
In some cases a thicker layer of soil is made to answer the 
same purpose — a rick cloth being first placed over the fodder, 
in some instances, if the earth is porous. Both these methods 
have been adopted by M. Goffart, and the latter is used by 
some Americans farmers. Still, there is no doubt that roofs 
are advantageous ; and M. Goffart said on this point : 

I haye of late come to the conclusion that large silos should not be 
without a permanent roof. The absence of covering was not inconvenient 
for my small silos, which could be quickly covered up by means of a few 
hundred faggots, but it was no longer the same when my silos had each of 
them more than 500ft. of surface. I have therefore decided to cover 
each of my new silos by a slate roof, although it is somewhat costly. The 
most economical roof would doubtless be obtained by the use of bituminous 
paper, for which a light framework would suffice. Unfortunately it only 
answers when it is of excellent quality and put up by able workmen. 

For such a purpose the " Willesden Paper,^^ made by the 
Waterproof Paper Company, Canal Works, Willesden Junc- 
tion, is apparently well adapted. It is 4fft. wide, made in 
long lengths, and varies in price according to thickness ; 
the 4-ply or roofing paper costing about 2d. per square foot. 
Mr. Grant (page 227) points out, however, that this paper will 
not stand rough treatment, and that men are apt to make 
holes in the roof with their forks when filHng; he therefore 
prefers corrugated iron. Roofs of this material are shown at 
pp. 57 and 72 ; and at p. 65 is a sliding roof running on 
rollers. Boarded roofs, thatch, and other materials are also 
ased, as convenience and economy determine. 
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As soon as the crop is cut, it should be put into the pit, anct 
not be allowed to He and wither in the sun. When water 
evaporates from the plant, air enters and occupies the vacant 
cells ; and air in the silo is much more to be feared than damp. 
Indeed, with the ordinary green crops grown in this country, 
there seems to be little fear of their containing too much 
moisture for ensilage. Even maize, which has a larger pro- 
portion of water than our grasses and clovers, is not found toa 
moist when pitted alone. 

Mixture of Dry Material with Green Fodder. 

It has been stated that, in order to absorb the moisture in 
the green fodder, it is necessary to mix with it some amount 
of dry chaff. This, however, is a mistake, and is contradicted 
by the experience of years in France and America, as well as 
by results already obtained in England. The addition of 
dry chaff may even do more harm than good, especially if 
added in large proportions. The effects of mixing dry chaff 
with green fodder are thus stated by M. Goffart : 

When I first began with ensilage, I had, as the chief means of feeding 
my beasts, a very large quantity of straw chaff, and whole straw of wheat, 
rye, oats, &c. To induce the beasts to eat it, I mixed it as much as possible 
with maize and rye chopped up green ; but I was not long in finding out 
that the greater the proportion of straw the less the time the mixture 
would keep. One fifth in volume, or one tenth part by weight, was the- 
utmost the maize would take without being quickly impaired. Wheik 
I exceeded these limits, the time it would keep diminished continually,, 
and ended by not lasting longer than forty-eight hours. I attribute this 
to the fact that the straw, which is very dry by itself, takes from the 
maize too large a proportion of its moisture. 
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A moist condition, instead of being a canse of deterioration in ensilage, 
is, on the contrary, in some measure indispensable to the good preserra- 
tion of the materials pnt into the silo. 

In its normal condition, maize contains 85 per cent of water. When, 
by the addition of dry straw, the average amount of water in the mixture 
is reduced below 75 per cent., its good preservation is greatly compromised, 
and becomes impossible if an attempt is made to go much beyond that. 

Rye and wheat chafF is often mixed by M. Goffart with his 
chopped green fodder, before putting it into the pit, not for 
the purpose of securing better conservation in the damp 
herbage, but in order to render digestible that which is dry. 
With oat-straw, and other soft material, it sufficed to mix the 
chaff with the silage after the latter is taken out of the pit. 

Influence op Wet Weather. 

From many quarters at home and abroad, there is evidence 
that fodder can be pitted in wet weather, and yet do well. 
M. Goffart thus answers a question on this subject : 

Is there any inconvenience in putting maize into the silo when wet with 
rain? — None at all. Last October I filled my silo in the open air in 
frightful weather. On 'several occasions the rain fell in torrents; but 
the success of that ensilage was none the less complete. 

M. Lecouteux, in an article quoted at page 20, relative 
to the ensilage of Trifolium incamatum, mentions that he 
had put cartloads into the silo when dripping wet ; and the 
Vicomte de Chezelles did the same with his mixed clovers, 
the conservation being excellent in both cases. American 
writers have also given information to much the same effect ; 
and now we have evidence of a similar character from many 
English experimenters. 

Mr. G. Broderick says (p. 219) : ^^ We have pitted grass in 
dry weather when it was free from external moisture, and also 
when it was dripping wet, with no material difference in the 
preservation resulting, except that when it is put in wet there 
is more soakage at the bottom — which should not be wasted — 
and less heating during fermentation. With ordinary grass I 
think it is better to err on the wet side, if either. If it is 
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allowed to dry in the sun for a few hours, the heating in the 
silo will be much greater/' 

In Sir Richard Glyn's silo (p. 237) ''the grass was put in 
very wet, but the sample of ensilage was good both in colour 
and smell/' 

In Mr. Harris's silo (p. 239), ''some of the first crops had 
been carried in a wet state, and with no bad result." 

Lord Tollemache had filled one of his silos with wet grass, 
cut after a night's rain in June, and the contents of the pit, 
when opened in April, were found to be in sweet and sound 
condition. His lordship said (p. 249) that "he should now 
have no hesitancy in filling these silos in any weather ; if at 
all, he would undoubtedly give preference to grass containing 
moisture." 

Mr. Trepplin says (p. 259) that some grass cut in September 
" being carried damp, settled down quickly, and, after being 
covered with some old hay or a few boards, turned out as good 
as the ensilage made in the summer and weighted heavily." 

Mr. Miller (p. 293) siloed meadow grass, and rye grass and 
clover, when quite wet, and this came out in good condition. 

Mr. Wilson says (p. 297) "Mine was cut and put into the 
silo on as wet a day as ever rained on the face of the earth. 
It was a perfect wet squash when put in." Grass and oats 
were put in alternately, and both kept remarkably well. 

Mr. Stobart says (p. 298) that " they did not take wet days 
in preference to dry days in filling the pit, but the pit had 
been filled regardless of the weather, and it rained during the 
whole of the three days the men were at work." The results 
were very good, as detailed by Mr. Easdale at p. 207. 

Mr. Kenyon writes (p. 311) : "At the same time that the 
silo was being filled with coarse herbage from a poor sideland 
field, we were endeavouring to save a crop of hay from an 
upland meadow, very favourably situated for drying in 
ordinary seasons. When the sun shone out for a brief season, 
all hands repaired to the hayfield; when clouds and rain pre- 
vailed, they resorted to making ensilage. In the one case, in 
fact, we ' improved each shining hour ; ' in the other we utilised 
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«acli wet and cloudy one. Yet^ strange to say^ the measure 
of success was in precisely inverse ratio to the care and 
expense bestowed. The hay — ^badly weathered in spite of all 
our efforts — was only used^ because only fit, for bedding the 
cattle, which were actually fed upon the ensilage already 
described, ensilage composed of the coarsest kind of herbage, 
and carried cut into chaff, and pitted regardless of the rain. 
And, what is perhaps quite as remarkable, the animals grew 
and throve remarkably well during the three months they 
were fed upon this rough kind of ensilage.^' 

In describing the experiments in Mr. Oakeley^s silos, 
Mr. Dunlop says (pp. 373-4) " The second time this silo was 
filled (in July) it was raining hard ; the grass was quite wet, 
and was put into the silo during weather in which nothing 
could be done at haymaking. . . . To-day (March 1st) the 
■ensilage was cut from top to bottom, the result being that the 
quality of the same throughout was highly satisfactory. 
Within a few inches from the heather (on the top) the ensilage 
gave forth a most pleasant aroma, perhaps a little strong, 
but when it was cut down two or three feet it became perfectly 
sweet.^' 

A number of other letters might be quoted, showing that 

crops have been pitted in various degrees of dampness from 

dew and rain, and with more or less satisfactory results ; but 

sufficient has been said to make it evident that wet is not so 

injurious as some persons have imagined, and that, where the 

conservation of the fodder has been defective, it may have 

been due to a cause irrespective of the quantity of moisture 

in the crop. 

Chopping up Foddee. 

Our ordinary British fodder crops do not, as a rule, require 
to be chopped up in the same way as maize. An exception 
may be made with respect to rye, which is so hard in the 
straw ; but with our grasses and clovers the operation may be 
dispensed with; and, indeed, it will be difficult to improve 
upon the sample of unchopped grass siloed by Mr. A. Grant, 
who has given details of his operations (with an analysis of 
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the product) in an article which appears at page 226. Clovers 
will doubtless require greater pressure than meadow grass, 
especially if left till the stems have become hard ; but they 
should not be so left, it being best, as a rule, to cut fodder for 
ensilage while it is young and full of sap. Of course, if any- 
one has convenience for cutting up the fodder into chaff, 
this may be carried out, as in the case of the Vicomte de 
Chezelles (page 195), who passed through a powerful chaff- 
cutter the produce of 170 acres of clover, sainfoin, lucerne, 
tares, and artificial grasses, before putting the fodder in 
his silo. 

Maize, like mangold, is a fodder which is more profitably 
consumed when chopped up than when given whole ; and as a 
matter of economy M. Goffart strongly advocates the chopping. 
For meadow grass and other soft-stemmed crops, however,, 
he does not consider it necessary to go to the same trouble as 
for maize, rye, buckwheat, &c. He says : " Chopped fodders 
always pack more regularly and consequently keep better.. 
Nevertheless, for the smaller plants and aftermaths this 
operation is unnecessary : it would be time and trouble utterly 
thrown away.'^ 

M. Lecouteux also says : ^^ In our opinion, it is useless ta 
chop fodders with short soft stems, such as clovers, vetches,^ 
second cuts of lucerne, and meadow grass.'' 

Many of our English experimenters, however, think that it 
is best to chaff grass, &c. ; but some who have tried both 
methods have come to a different conclusion. 

Mr Kenyon says (p. 312) : '^ Hitherto I had always cut the 
grass into chaff before packing it into the silo ; but last year 
(1883) I pitted it long:, just as it came from the field. This 
plan, than which nothing could be more simple, has answered 
perfectly. The ensilage, although mostly put in wet, like the 
previous years, is, to say the least, quite as good as any that 

has gone before it For my own part, although I have 

water power and chaff-cutters, I don't ijatend to chop up my 
grass in future ; for, besides the saving of expense, there is 
less waste in handling the unchaffed ensilage. In this 
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condition^ too^ it cau be supplied to stock in either racks or 
troughs^ whichever may be most convenient/' 

Mr. M^Connel, who siloed both chopped and nnchopped 
fodder last year^ says (p. 323) that ^^ he does not intend to 
chaff this year before siloing: it is both troublesome and 
expensive/' 

Mr. Grant says: ^^Chaff-cutting is certainly unnecessary, 
and therefore a useless expense, with all the grasses, &c., 
which I have mentioned above'' — (p. 228). 

Mr. Broderick says (p. 217): ^^It is quite unnecessary to 
chop grass for ensilage : a little more pressure will do just as 
weU." 

Mr. Biddell reports (p. 272) that the chaffed and unchaffed 
sainfoin in the silo of the Hon. St. Vincent Saumarez were 
equally well preserved. 

Mr. Bateman (p. 275) pitted both chopped and unchopped 
fodders with good results. 

We have seen both kinds in such excellent condition that it 
would be difficult to surpass them in quality; but unchopped 
fodders do not succeed so well when the stems are strong and 
stubborn, as when barley, oats^ and clovers are allowed to get 
old and woody. 



Slow v. Quick Filling. 

Various persons have advised, with respect to the filling of 
silos, that it should be carried on as rapidly as possible^ 
and that, if the process cannot be completed in one day, the 
boards and weights should be put on at once and not taken 
off again till the filling is resumed. Such, indeed, was the 
advice formerly given by M. Goffart ; but he afterwards found 
cause for altering his course of procedure, as he says : 

I was wrong when I formerly said : " Fill your silos as quickly as 
possible." Now that more effective means can be made use of, and 
that some agriculturists put into the silo 100 or 120 tons a day, I say, on 
the contrary, " Do not fill the same silo too rapidly ; but so arrange as to 
fill several silos at a time, in order to allow a settlement to take place." 

In filling a silo by putting in every day a fresh layer of maize about 
half a yard in thickness, you will check fermentation sufficiently mean- 
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wliile, and at the end of a week or ten days of filling in this way the 
spontaneous settlement will be so great that the sinking afterwards will 
not exceed one-tenth of the total height. 

Such was the resnlt which I obtained at Burtin last autumn. My silos, 
which are about IG^ft. in height, had an eiftpty space at top of about 
20in., or only one-tenth of their capacity. 

This advice is supported by the experiences of various other 
authorities, both in France and America. M. Lecouteux says, 
in his book on ensilage : 

It is not necessary to fill a silo to its full height at once. A night 
suffices to produce a sufficient settlement to admit of a very advantageous 
refilling, not only because of the new mass added to the heap, but still 
more by reason of the check it gives to a too active fermentation in the 
layers underneath. This is beyond doubt. Any forage that is freshly 
«ut and put upon a mass that is heated, serves to cool that mass, and from 
this cooling a general fermentation results which is best adapted to the 
whole. 

Writing to the Journal d' Agriculture Pratiqus, M. Niviere 
gave the following particulars of an experiment of his : 

I commenced on May 28 and finished at mid-day on June 5 ; the filling 
therefore extended over eight days and a half. In prolonging this 
operation I proposed to obtain a more complete utilisation of the silo, 
which is 46ft. long, 13ft. wide, and 13ft. deep. Last year the filling was 
carried on rapidly until the forage was about a foot above the walls; 
but it sank so much afterwards that the mass was eventually only 
a.bout 4ift. in height, 80 loads of Trifolium incamatum having been 
put in. 

This year I have more than doubled that quantity, having been able to 
store 195 loads of meadow grass, mixed clover and rye grass, and 
Trifolium incamatum sown with oats. •! arrived at this result by leaving 
rather long intervals during the filling, two being of 18 hours and one of 
36 hours complete stoppage. I constantly followed, by means of a 
thermometer, the changes of temperature, which varied from 15° 0. 
<59° F.) on the forage arriving at the silo, to 26° 0. (79° F.) and 32° 0. 
(90° F.) at the moment of resuming operations after stoppages of 18 and 
36 hours. An addition of fresh forage checked this fermentation, which 
after the ordinary night's stoppage always showed a temperature of about 
26° 0. (79° F.) at 20in. below the surface, gradually diminishing to 
21° (70° F.) towards the bottom, and to 15° 0. (59^* F.) at the top. 

It seems to me clear that the filling may be prolonged much beyond the 
limit usually laid down ; that you may, for instance, go on filling up till 
mid-day, and then stop work till next morning; by this means double 
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the quantity of stuff can be pnt into the silo, and the percentage 
on the cost of construction is lessened accordingly 

There is no appreciable difference in the colour and flaTour of the 
different layers ; there is less damage than in the previous year along the 
walls in the upper portion, and no damage whatever in the lower two- 
thirds. A cubic metre weighs 920 kilos in the lower half and 880 in the 
upper (about 581b. and 551b. per cubic foot respectively). The height of 
the compressed mass is about 8ft. I found at 18in. above ground a 
wooden lath that I had placed across the silo on the top of the forage at 
the time when it was 8ft. above ground; this reduction of about four- 
fifths is explained by the immense weight of the G^ft. of silage which 
pressed upon that below, and which, together with the weight on the 
surface, gave a pressure of about 4001b. per square foot. The greatest 
possible height in the construction of a silo is therefore a certain condition 
of success and of economy. 

As to diminution in weight, a sample of green and very tender meadow 
grass which I inclosed with osier twigs, tied together by galvanised iron 
wire, and had placed in the centre of the mass, had been reduced from 
100 kilos to 63 kilos (i. e., from 2201b. to 1391b.) ; thus showing a loss of 
37 kilos, due more, I think, to loss of water by compression than to 
evaporation by fermentation. 

M. Lecouteux recently said, in the Journal d^ Agriculture 
Pratique, with respect to the filling of long silos : 

With a silo 60ft. long and 12ft. wide it is advantageous not to divide it 
into compartments by transverse walls. The greater the number of walls 
the greater the liability to damage (mouldiness), which arises in such 
parts of the mass as touch the walls. But it is evident that silos of great 
length can only be quickly filled in two ways— either by putting in the 
forage without loss of time (which is not always possible, owing to an 
insufficiency of men or teams, or by reason of bad weather coming on 
during the work), or else by dividing the silo into several piles formed 
one after the other, without intervening walls 

Hurry in the work is by no means necessary ; and it is well not to close 
the silo until a certain settlement has taken place. By dividing the 
operation into sections, the maximum of settlement is obtained, by 
heaping up the mass to its full height. In other words, the same quantity 
of fodder spread over a length of 60ft. and to the height of 3ft. would 
not be much compressed by the upper layers ; whereas, if spread over a 
length of but 15ft. there would be greatly increased height, and better 
compression by the upper layers. It is useless, however, to close the 
silo immediately: it should be allowed to settle of itself, and be filled 
up again after a lapse of two days, then closed and weighted. 

My two silos at Oer9ay are each about 45ft. long by 18ft. wide. They 
are only closed and weighted when the fresh fodder has reached a height 
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of ISft. Eight dayB are required to fill the two ; bnt there are eerenl 
interraJB to facilitate the settlement, which, I repeat, incroases the 
-quantity stored. 

Tliis mode of filling {which was first adopted by M. Houette, 
of La Mothe-Jarry) is better suited to chaffed material than 
to unchopped fodder, as the latter does not make a good 
junction between suecesaive piles. Prom the following illus- 
tration it will be seen that a movable partition of planks is fixed 
across the silo, and is kept in place by stanchions, held by iron 
bolts driven into the floor, while movable struts (A) support the 
temporary wall. The modus operandi is thus described in the 
book of M. Lecouteux : 

As soon as the maize ia cut, it is carted to the chaS-cotter placed at the 
door of the silo. The chopped maize falls into the silo and forms the 
heap J; two men with large shovels fill the baskets i, which the; place 
upon the tmck I ; this mna upon two iron rails screwed down to wooden 
sleepers, lud lengthwise, and held together by croas-pieces of wood. 




When the track is loaded, it is pushed bj a boy up to the partition H, the 
baskets are handed to the builders of the pile N, who spread the ntnif iu 
thin layers and tread it as solidly as possible ; on each layer is scattered a 
sprinkling of salt, not for the piurpose of conservation, but simply as 
a condiment for the animalB. 

When the pile has reached the height of the walls, or a little above, the 
partition H is drawn back about six feet or so, and a new pile is begun. 
On the pile being completed, it is covered with a layer of clay about a 
foot thick, which is well beaten down ; and this beating is repeated from 
time to time as the mass sinks. 

By the process carried on at La Mothe-Jarry, the filling of a silo may 
extend over a fortnight, or a monl^ if desired. Yon are almost inde- 
pendent of conditions of weather ; for, provided that the cutting and 
carting of the crop can be proceeded with, the filling may be carried on 
vithont any inconvenience. 

Since the above was vrritten the necessity for the portable 
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Tailway and baskets has been in great measure done away 
with by the invention of chafP-cntters made by M. Albaret, of 
63, Boulevard de Strasbourg, Paris, which propel the chopped 
forage a long distance into the silo. English machines for 
effecting a similar purpose, but differing in mode of operation, 
a,re made by Messrs. Bust, of Winterton, Lincolnshire, and 
Messrs. Benthall, of Maldon, Essex. 

Among the most noticeable instances recorded of extension 
of the filling process over long periods is one narrated in the 
American Cultivator by Mr. Gilbert Morton, who says that 
he took twenty-one days in filling his silo, containing 70 tons ; 
a.nd he adds that ^^This shows that if we can take care to 
keep the corners and sides well trodden, we can take oar own 
idme in filling.^' There are, however, many other cases 
mentioned of much longer time being taken than some 
persons in this country think permissible. The following are 
a few quotations from the reports made to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture : 

Mr. Otis Bisbee, Poughkeepsie, New York. — " It is expedient, when 
nearly full, to alternate, so as to give time to settle. A covering of 
«ix inches will control the surface heat. When packing, we tread it all 
we can, but depend more on the natural settling." 

Mr. J. B. Brown, New York. — " Not important to be in a hurry when 
filling silo, except to save cost ; if trampled every morning it will not heat 
sufficiently to injure it, even if the process of filling consume a month, 
with interval of days." 

Mr. J. Winslow Jones, Portland, Maine. — " I think it best to be three 
or four weeks in filling a silo, or even longer, if it is 20ft. or 25ft. high. 
If you are filling several, fill a foot or so a day ; and if a day intervenes 
it is all the same. The fodder should be kept level and trod very hard, and 
every morning, before any new is put in, it should be thoroughly trodden." 

Mr. Jacob Pugsley, Wassaic, New York. — " No harm seems to ensue if 
silo is two weeks or more in filling, providing ensilage is well trodden and 
packed as put in." 

Mr. W. M. Yilas, Burlington, Yermont. — " It is important to have the 
fodder spread evenly and well packed as it is put in ; 6in. to 1ft. in depth 
put in each day will do.' 



j> 



It need hardly be stated^ that the weights are not put on 
at night and taken off in the morning, as some of our experi- 
menters consider to be so essential. 
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When, through delay in the filling, the surface of the fodder 
in the pit shows symptoms of dryness, some American writers 
advise that it be sprinkled with water by means of a garden 
watering-pot ; and thus they seem to be adopting the German 
practice described in the ^^ Journal of the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society ^' nearly half a century ago. It is not advisable, 
however, that the water should be applied too copiously, as it 
would run through to the bottom instead of remaining where 
it is wanted. A slight sprinkling, repeated several times at 
short intervals, would be much better than putting on the 
same quantity of water all at once. 

Mr. G. Fry, of Chobham, Surrey, whom we have quoted at 
considerable length at page 349, although an advocate of 
slow filling, would be very unlikely to adopt such a practice 
as watering the fodder to keep down the heat, as he is in 
favour of a development of active fermentation by reduction 
of moisture. But such a process as he recommends could 
hardly be carried out in wet weather, when the advantage of 
the silo is greatest ; and when it can be carried out, it is 
questionable whether it is likely to prove more beneficial 
than the course generally adopted. We shall therefore have 
some observations to make on this point in Chapter IX., with 
respect to ^^ Losses by Fermentation^^ (page 149). 

In concluding these remarks on slow v. quick filling, we may 
say that, where it can be conveniently carried out, we should 
prefer to adopt the slow process ; and we certainly should not 
go to the trouble and expense of lifting on and lifting off 
so many tons of weights night and morning. 

There is one inconvenience, however, with regard to slow 
filling, and that is, that it would be very troublesome for the 
owner of a single silo of limited dimensions to cut and put in 
a small quantity of grass day by day, and thus tediously spin 
out the process. Under such circumstances he can scarcely 
do better than fill the pit at once, and put on the weights, 
and at some convenient time afterwards, when the mass has 
well settled down, lift off the weights and boards, and fill up 
again to the brim. 
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" Curbs ^' oe " Supbk- Silos.**' 

To &cilitate the filling of the pit^ or rather to avoid the 
trouble of refilling, some American siloers make use of a 
wooden superstructure, which they call a ^^ curb*' or " kerb/' 
by means of which they fill in the fodder for some feet above 
the height of the regular walls, and when the mass has 
sunk down sufficiently this temporary portion is removed. In 
many cases, although the silos have the lower part of the walls 
built of concrete or stone, there is only a thin boarding 
on the top, evidently to answer a similar purpose, i. e., to 
obtain a complete filling of the solid portion of the structure. 
In the official report of the Department of Agriculture, it is 
stated that '^ a temporary curb is sometimes added to the silo 
proper, so that the latter may be full when the settling 
ceases ; " and in the individual returns we find the curb 
mentioned as being 3ft., 4ft., and even 6ft. in height. 

Mr. Kenyon was one of the earliest to adopt a similar 
method in this country; for he says (page 309), in his account 
of his experiments of 1881, that " by fixing up a sort of 
movable frame of planks around the top of and flush with the 
brickwork, we were able to cram in seven loads more grass.'' 
Mr. Swan (p. 292) used his floor-boards for a like purpose ; 
and Mr. Solomon (p. 285) employed some deals in a similar 
way with his earthen pit. At Merton it was one of the 
improvements adopted last season, and Mr. Woods thus de- 
scribes it in his South Kensington lecture : ^^ This contrivance 
is what I may describe as a small super-silo, — an oblong two- 
inch deal box, without bottom or lid, about 30 inches in 
depth; the sides and ends, which are separate and apart, 
being brought together and affixed by ordinary bolts and 
clamps to the wooden coping and walls of the silo proper, 
:and the sides strengthened against lateral pressure by a few 
iron struts." Mr. Grant (p. 227) attains the same end in a 
different feshion, for he piles up his blocks of concrete on the 
walls, thus adding 3ft. to the height of his silo ; and, as the 
mass sinks he rolls the blocks over upon the boards. 

K 
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The Use of Salt. 

Salt has often been recommended as a preservative of the 
crops put into the silo, and some persons have used it in 
inordinate quantities. But if the ensilage process is properly 
carried out, and the fodder in a sound state, salt is needless 
for preservation ; and, on the other hand, if these conditions 
are not complied with, salt alone will not suffice to remedy the 
defect. M. Goffart^s opinion, in answer to the question, '^ Is 
it necessary to make use of salt in a silo?" was given as fol- 
lows : " You can do without it. I often dispense with it 
myself, without good conservation being interfered with ; but 
I think the moderate use of salt is favourable to the health of 
the animals, and I sometimes mix some with my fodder at 
the rate 2-|-lb. to 31b. to a ton, so that the animals may get 
loz. to l^z. in their daily ration of food.'^ 

M. Lecouteux says, *' I no longer employ salt, experience 
having demonstrated that it is not required in order to obtain 
good fermentation." And Dr. Thurber says that in America 
the use of salt is generally abandoned. 

In Lord Walsingham^s first ensilage experiment (page 260) 
not only was salt mixed with the fodder at the rate of lib. to the 
cwt., but a layer of salt one inch in thickness was spread over 
the surface before covering up the mass. When the silo was 
opened, instead of the herbage being well preserved, it was 
rotten for a depth of four or five inches. This unsatisfactory 
result was thought to be due to the grass and clover having 
been pitted when wet with rain. But grass and clover have 
been put into the silo elsewhere when saturated with rain, and 
yet have kept well ; and the probability is that the bad result 
in this case was due to the layer of salt. This would at once 
destroy all vitality in the herbage, and make it an im- 
penetrable mass, through which the air within could find no 
exit, and, being thus shut inside, it would produce decay. In 
the second experiment (p. 261) the quantity of salt mingled 
with the fodder was raised to 21b. a cwt. The silage was 
good^ not because of the large quantity of salt — for excellent 
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preservation has been obtained without any salt whatever — 
but probably because a large admixture of salt, when evenly 
scattered throughout the mass^ is far less detrimental than a 
similar quantity placed in one layer upon the surface. 

It will be seen above that M. Goffart considers from loz. to 
l^oz. a sufficient amount of salt in a day^s ration of silage^ of 
which he gives to his cows from 601b. to 701b. per diem. In 
similar quantities containing the proportion of salt above 
mentioned (21b. to the cwt.) the animals would receive a 
pound or more of the condiment. It is not surprising that 
the effect of this is not always beneficial, especially with dairy 
stock ; for^ although small quantities of such provender, when 
mingled with an abundance of other food, might be used 
without deleterious effects, a large supply of the silage would 
have a tendency to dry up the milk and cause a falling off in 
the condition of the animals. Lord ToUemache found (p. 248) 
that, with 301b. of silage, containing this proportion of salt, 
the milk diminished considerably^ and he accordingly reduced 
the quantity one half, when the milk increased again. In 
Lord Portescue's experiments (p. 240) the salt added was 
only about lib. per cwt., or half that previously mentioned, 
yet the animals that received 501b. of silage a day lost 
condition and fell off in the milk supply, although those which 
received two-thirds of that weight did well. 
. When one considers that the silage is, as a rule, three- 
fourths water, one :may see that the addition of 21b. of salt to 
the cwt. would produce provender that would be something 
like a mixture of 281b. of well-salted hay with about eight 
gallons of a liquid nearly as salt as sea- water, though not 
exactly the same in. all its ingredients. 

We are glad to find that, among the recent modifications in 
the Merton practice, mentioned by Mr H. Woods in his South 
Kensington lecture^ is the reductioii of salt. He said: 
^^ Another alteration, and also an undoubted improvement, is a 
reduction in the allowance of salt ; a matter in which I believe 
mistakes to have been niade. After careful observation I am 
not prepared to concur with those who would dispense 

K 2 
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altogether with the use of salt ; but^ so far as I am at present 
able to judge^ the proportion should be about fib. and in 
no case more than lib. to every cwt. of the fodder/^ 

But even this quantity would be too much where the silage 
is used very freely; and it wiU be seen on page 160c that 
M. Nividre gave as much as 1301b. a day to beasts he began 
to fatten. We prefer the practice of those who give the 
silage unsalted^ and place in the manger a lump of rock-salt^ 
which the animal can lick at discretion. By so doing, they 
spare themselves the trouble of mixing when the silo is being 
filled, and give the animal the opportunity of stopping the 
salt without stopping the food. Such is the practice of men 
of experience, as will be seen by reference to the letter of 
Mr. Grant (p. 228) ; while Mr Kenyon (p. 312) writes : 

With respect to salt, a good deal of misapprehension seems to exist. 
Its liberal use is evidently regarded by some as indispensable to the pro- 
duction of good ensilage. I held much the same opinion three years ago, 
but it has been dispelled by experience. I should say that if this sub- 
stance exerts any influence at all on the process, it is certainly not a 
beneficial one. As a condiment or a corrective I believe it is a good 
thing for stock, but I prefer to give it them separately, in the form of 
rock-salt, which they can lick or not, as their tastes or instincts prompt 
them. In 1881 1 mixed a considerable quantity of salt with the grass as 
it was thrown into the silo ; in 1882 I only did so with about half of the 
ensilage ; and last year I discarded it altogether. If the quality of my 
ensilage is no better in consequence, it has certainly suffered no deterio- 
ration by the omission. 

Trampling Down the Fodder. 

M. Goffart strongly advocates trampling down the fodder 
when filling the pit^ yet says it is of less importance than 
efficient weighting. Some persons use horses or cattle for 
this purpose, or have carts or rollers drawn over the mass ; 
but animals cannot tread close up to the walls, where the 
trampling is most needed. Mr. Woods (p. 261) recommends 
well ramming with wooden rammers— a method mentioned in 
the old German practice described at p. 10. 
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Som persons have advised that in packing the fodder in the 
pit^ it should be piled up in the centre at the finish ; but the 
experience of M. GofFart is that such an arrangement is 
detrimental to good preservation, and he says on this point : 

The filling of the silo should be carried out in such a manner that the 
layer of fodder should always be horizontal. The trampling down along- 
side the walls (which ought to be as smooth as possible) is carried on 
whilst the silo is being filled. A person going constantly round as close 
as possible to the waUs suffices for this operation. The topmost layer in 
the silo should be made perfectly flat, and not higher than the level of the 
wall. To ridge it up in the centre is a grave error ; the mass cannot be 
sufficiently compressed, and dry rot sets in, which is not long in communi- 
cating itself to the mass below. 

The filling having been completed, the covering up takes 
place. Some of the American farmers put nothing whatever 
between the boards and the fodder, thinking it unnecessary ; 
and such a course is preferable to the use of anything close 
and compact, which is likely to mat together and become 
impenetrable, because, with a layer of this kind, air is shut in 
which ought to be expelled. M. Goffart says : 

The most important question — and one without which there can be no 
good preservation — ^is the covering up of the silos. A layer of dry straw, 
an inch or two in thickness, should be spread evenly over the green fodder ; 
this straw should be covered with boards, and, finally, upon these boards 
should be placed heavy materials to the extent of about 1001b. per square 
foot of surface. Thinnish boards, such as battens, suit better than 
thicker deals, because they give more to the inequalities of settlement, 
which are difficult to avoid. 

But better even than straw, in M. Goffart's opinion, are the 
" needles ^^ or leaves of pine-trees, where such can be obtained. 
In the forests in the Sologne district they are in great 
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abundance, and M. Goffart utilises them largely as bedding 
for liis stock, by which means he is enabled to chop up his 
straw and mix it with the cattle food. As to the use of these 
pine-needles for covering up the fodder, he says : 

The best covering consists of the newly-fallen needles from pine-trees : 
the great quantity of resin which they contain prevents their decomposing 
qnickly, whilst soft straws, and especially after-maths (which are commonly 
employed) are rapidly softened and decomposed by the vapour which 
escapes from the lower layer of maize and converts it into a mere dung- 
heap. This mass becomes impermeable, and completely imprisons the 
vapour which, for want of an outlet, remains at the top of the layer of 
maize, and sets up the mouldiness which soon renders it unfit for feeding 
beasts. 

In short, make use of pine needles if you have them at your disposal ; if 
not, don't cut up the straw that you are about to employ, but use it whole, 
and choose in preference the hardest you can get, such as will the longest 
resist the action of moisture. Here rye straw stands in the £u*st nmk ; 
next comes wheat straw, and then oat straw ; after-math grass should be 
utterly proscribed. 

Never lose sight of the fundamental principles which assure success in 
ensilage — continued pressure to expel all the air contained in the silo. 
This air, at the time when you have rapidly carried out the process of 
ensilage, represents at least one half of the cubic space occupied by the 
pitted fodder. Leave this air in contact with the material, and it will 
end in the whole mass undergoing serious damage. 

The vapour which escapes more or less freely from the pitted material, 
according to temperature of the latter — which is always disposed to rise a 
little at the upper part of the silo — ^is equally a cause of deterioration when 
the vapour is imprisoned. But, on the contrary, it is harmless when it 
finds an outlet among the stones and bricks which form the covering. 

Mr. Oakeley (p. 313) used a layer of heather between the 
grass and the boards, and others have also found it service- 
able. Gorse, fern, reeds, and various other matters may be 
employed for this purpose — hard, tough materials being better 
than soft. 

Some persons take a good deal of pains to make the surface 
impervious to air. In Mr. Stobart^s silo strips of zinc were 
placed under the boards in order to close the crevices. 
Mr. H. Woods recommends (page 261) that a layer of bran 
be spread above the boards. This is a much better arrange- 
ment than putting it under them, for it will not shut in the 
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air to the same extent ; and it is far preferable to some other 
methods of excluding the air. Mr. Gibson uses cavings for 
the same purpose; and both are better than sawdust, which 
others have made use of. Sand is objectionable from the 
probability of its running through crevices and getting 
mingled with the food. 

The Covering Boards. 

These are ordinarily boards of 1 ^in. or 2in. in thickness ; if 
thicker they do not adapt themselves so well to any inequality 
in the packing. They should cross the narrow way of the 
silo, and be half an inch or an inch short, so as to sink freely 
down without any obstruction. The small amount of vacant 
space is not objectionable with heavy weights — indeed, it is 
an advantage rather than otherwise, as it permits the air to 
escape as the fodder settles down. For the same reason, it is 
not requisite that the boards should fit very closely together 
on the top. Some persons have had their boards tongued and 
accurately matched together, so as to form large sections 
several feet in width; but these are disadvantageous for 
several reasons. They are not so readily handled ; they do 
not accommodate themselves to any inequalities in the mass ; 
a larger portion of the surface has to be exposed in cutting 
out; and, finally, although they may serve better to exclude 
air, they also are more effectual in keeping air in. 

Mr. M'Connel (page 323) used small pieces of board only 
about 40in. long and 11 in. wide, laid about half an inch apart 
to admit of the escape of air ; and he found these small boards, 
with iron weights on them, very handy. 

As M. Goffart says, when the silos are deep, the cost of the 
covering boards is not of much importance, but when they are 
shallow the cost per square foot should not be lost sight of. 
In Mr. Ford^s estimate (page 221), the cost of 105 sq. ft. of 
2in. battens is put down as 11, 15«., or 4d, per square foot, 
which seems rather high. Those of Mr. Willan (page 235) 
cost a little more than 3d. per sq. ft. ; thinner boards would 
be cheaper^ and some l^in. boards are spoken of as costing 
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2d. per square foot ; but, of course, price varies with the 
locality. 

Closing the Dooeway. 

In silos that are wholly or partially above ground, there is 
usually a doorway. The closing of this is a matter that 
requires some degree of attention ; and the nearer the door is 
to the bottom of the silo the more carefully should it be 
attended to. M. Goffart experienced some trouble in this 
way, and made various changes with a view to get over the 
difficulty. He found that thin boards warped under the action 
of the damp, and let the air penetrate. He replaced them by 
small beams or bars of wood about 4in. square, made to fit 
closely, and to slide in vertical grooves placed one on each 
side of the doorway. These bars did not warp and leave 
crevices between them as the boards were apt to do, but, by 
keeping their shape better, they shut out the air much more 
effectually, and the damage decreased accordingly. With his 
last silos, however, he adopted a still more certain method 
of excluding the air, viz., temporarily bricking up the door- 
way. He says : " I now close the entrance of my silos by 
means of temporary brickwork plastered inside with hydraulic 
mortar; and this wall is pulled down again at the time of 
opening the silo. This brickwork closes the opening much 
more effectually than the boards, whatever care may be taken 
to adjust them one upon another. Each opening may be 
closed up by a bricklayer in the course of an hour or two.*' 

As previously stated, the doorway should be so placed as to 
cause the least possible exposure of the contents of the pit to 
the action of the air, and therefore it should be at the end or 
narrow way of the silo. The middle of the long wall would 
be the worst place, because, on cutting into the mass, it would 
be exposed on both sides. If made in the long wall, the best 
place would be at one comer. 
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This is a point on which M. Goffart insists as more essential 
than any other part of the process, and some of his American 
disciples far outdo their master, as they state that they put on 
four or five times as much weight as is recommended in the 
following extract, the italics of which are in the original : 

It is indispensable to put on the cover or movable planks of the filled 
silo about lOOlb. per square foot of heavy matters, such as stones , &c. 

Here I come to the most important point — which I have had the most 
trouble in determining, and which I have only lately settled. When a 
silo has jnst been filled, it is not merely necessary to exclude the outer air, 
it is requisite in the first place to expel the mass of air which is shut up in 
it. This is the part which the heavy weights put upon the silos have to 
perform, and by means of which I attain the desired end. 

A layer of clay, which hermetically seals up the pit, is exactly opposed 
to this object. It is necessary that the air inclosed in the silo should find 
means of escape between the planks above; it is necessary that great 
pressure should drive out the air as quickly as possible from the place 
where its presence would cause most serious mischief. 

This great pressure ought to continue for several months, because the 
trampling down at the time of ensilage, however thoroughly carried out, 
is not in itself sufficient. At the time when the green fodder is chopped 
up, it is still living, and endowed with such elasticity that it reacts strongly 
against the momentary pressure which you have put upon it. It is not 
the same, however, after a few weeks or a few months ; the fodder soon 
undergoes a softening which diminishes the elasticity, or, in other words, 
increases its compressibility to a considerable extent. 

It is when these physical and chemical modifications are accomplished 
that the heavy weights, which I have indicated as an indispensable condi- 
tion to success, produce their salutary effect. They follow the fodder as 
it collapses, and produce that state of very high density which is necessary 
to put it beyond the reach of deterioration. 

Some American farmers, however, state that the juice of 
the maize has been squeezed out by 1001b. pressure; but it is 
not improbable that this result may have been due to the 
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maize being in an exceptional condition. M. Goffart states 
that he never found the juice of the maize squeezed out 
except in one instance ; then it had been left until too ripe, 
and had been exposed to rain and frost, and the juice ran out 
from the mere weight of the fodder, before any other pressure 
was put upon it. Mr. Bateman mentions (page 26) that his 
maize parted with its juice at a very low pressure ; but here, 
too, it had been affected by the weather. 

It seems pretty clear that, under certain circumstances, a 
breaking-down of the cellular tissue in plants occurs, and the 
juices thus escape much more readily than under normal con- 
ditions. Unless such be the case, it is diflScult to account for 
the conflicting reports which occur as to the amount of weight 
used, and the effects produced. On the one hand we read 
accounts of comparatively light weights being put on, and 
the juices being squeezed out of the fodder ; in others several 
times as much weight is reported to have been used with bene- 
ficial effect. For example, Mr. Fraser says (page 290) that 
he applied a pressure of " something like 5001b. per square 
foot,'^ and attributes the good results to this heavy pressure. 
Somewhat similar statements appear in the American official 
report. Some men state that they used 3001b., 4001b., or 
5001b. per square foot, but make no mention of juice being 
squeezed out; whereas another says: "We used 100 pounds 
per square foot (too much) ; floor of silo covered with expressed 
juices of forage.^^ 

The fact should not be overlooked that the weight which is 
put on the top of the mass is but small in comparison with 
the pressure upon the fodder at the bottom of the pit — from 
which the juice would be most likely to be driven out, if 
driven out at all ; and an increase of a yard in the depth 
of the silo would have greater effect on the pressure at the 
bottom than a difference of 1001b. per square foot in the 
weight upon the top. In many American silos the depth is 
20ft. or more, some being as much as 25ft. In such a case 
the pressure at the bottom, from the superincumbent mass, 
would be at the rate of about half a ton to the square 
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foot, without the addition of any weight upon the sarface. 
The surface pressure is chiefly requisite for the purpose of 
keeping the top layer in sound condition, and thus preventing 
deterioration from being conducted from the surface down- 
wards ; and in shallow pits it is of much more importance than 
in deep silos, where the great bulk of the silage is kept in 
good condition by its own specific gravity. 

In some of the instances where there has been much liquid 
found in the silo, it has probably been due in great measure 
to the wetness of the fodder when put into the pit. Prom 
Mr. Stobart's silo 50 or 60 gallons of liquid were drawn off ; 
and it appears from the report (page 298) that '^ the pit had 
been filled regardless of weather, and it rained during the 
whole of the three days the men were at work.^^ But in some 
instances, with underground silos, the supposed expression of 
juices has been imaginary. In one case in America, where 
the bottom of the pit was thought to be swimming with the 
juice of the fodder, the liquid was found to be due to a leakage 
of water which ruined four or five tons of the silage. Dr. 
J. T. Smith, at the Chicago Congress, said, ^^ There is more 
trouble in keeping water out of these underground pits than 
there is from the water getting away from the corn fodder.'' 
M. Goffart says (p. 108) that he had a lot of silage spoilt by 
a crevice letting in water. An instance of such leakage is 
related by the Rev. C. H. Ford at page 223 ; and we think it 
very likely that various complaints of juice in the pits have 
had their origin in unobserved crevices, for liquid seems to be 
more prevalent in underground silos than in those that are 
above ground. 

In some instances, where there has been much liquid in the 
pit, it has 1;)een found convenient to have a tap to draw away 
the liquor, as mentioned by Mr. Easdale (p. 207). In one of 
Mr. Oakeley's silos (p. 313) some liquid was also drawn off; 
but in other cases, where there have been taps, there has been 
found none to remove. Mr. Grant shows (p. 230) his arrange- 
ment for collecting the ooze in the pit, so as not to incon- 
venience the men when cutting out the fodder. Where there 
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are taps, our impression is that it is best not to draw off th^ 
liquid till the cutting out takes place ; but this is a matter that 
can only be definitely settled by further experience. 

Cost op Weighting Apparatus. 

A considerable item of cost will be weights, if they are pur- 
chased. In the estimate of Mr. Ford^s silo (page 221) it will 
be seen that concrete blocks for weighting form about one- 
fourth of the whole outlay, and the tackle to facilitate the 
moving of them costs nearly half as much as the blocks* 
In none of the American estimates do we find any mention of 
expenditure in this respect. Anything available is turned to 
account — blocks of stone, barrels of earth, sacks of grain, 
casks of cider, logs of firewood, kegs of water — in short, any 
heavy stuff that may be upon the farm. Barrels form a 
favourite vehicle for the weight, all sorts of substances being 
packed therein ; and as they can be readily rolled about, and 
whipped up by means of slings or falls, with a horse to pull a 
rope running over a block, the process of loading is quickly 
accomplished. On this subject M. Goffart says : 

When silos are of great depth, the cost of planks is not very important; 
but when the silos are shallow, the price per sqnare foot should not be 
lost sight of, for it may become a rather heavy item. At all events, it 
would be a matter of importance to get rid of it, and I am going to try 
some experiments for this purpose. I shall dispense with planks in one 
of my silos, and shall merely place some well-burnt bricks upon the bed 
of straw, so as to form a compact layer of sufficient height to give the 
weight of about one hundredweight per square foot. My silos have a 
surface of 500 square feet, and my bricks weigh about 51b. each, there- 
fore 10,000 bricks will be required for each silo. The bricks would cost 
some 8Z. or more, but would have the same value after as before the 
temporary use to which they are put. Bricks in any case will be better 
to handle than lumps of stone, the irregularities of which make the work 
painful and slow. Of course it will be requisite to have well-burnt 
bricks, so that there should be no fear of breaking. 

If I had sUos in England or Belgium, where pig-iron can be obtained 
for about 40^. a ton, I would not hesitate to get blocks cast of such 
shape that they would lie sufficiently close together. To be convenient 
for lifting, they might be about Sin. thick, and cast with a handle, as in 
the large weights used with scales. In this way a very useful method of 
rapid shifting might be obtained. 
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I need not say that weights once lifted to the top of the silo ought not 
to be taken down : the j should be placed on the surrounding walls. 

Those who have stone-quarries near at hand would probably have the 
opportunity of buying rough-hewn stones, with an even surface, and lOin. 
or 12in. thick. Supposing they have a mean density of 1001b. to 1201b. 
per square foot, a single layer would give sufficient pressure, Old paving 
stones might, in certain cases, be used advantageously, especially when 
they are nearly cubical in shape. 

I intend to employ three different modes of covering my silos — (1). 
Rubble stones with old rick cloth put under them, so as to prevent the stones 
getting mixed with the fodder. (2). Bricks without boards. (3). Placing 
upon boards the sacks of phosphate intended for my manure heaps. But, 
as with everything else, advantage should be taken of local resources, 
whatever may be most economical, but without losing sight of other 
conditions of good service, for nothing would be more dangerous than a 
mistaken economy with regard to means of compression. 

Mr. Stobart (as will be seen by Mr. Easdale^s letter on 
page 207) has adopted blocks of pig iron as weights; and 
others have followed his example. Mr. Easdale stated in the 
Field that these blocks are cast to a model made with a view 
of their being convenient for lifting, and have clip-holes for 
grapples to lay hold of. They are 18in. long, Sin. wide, and 
4|in. deep, and each block weighs as nearly as possible Icwt. 
A single layer of blocks placed closely side by side gives a 
pressure of l^wt. per square foot. They were delivered at 
Cowton station at 45«. per ton ; but since then, the price of 
iron having fallen, they have been obtainable at 39«. per ton, 
to which, of course, carriage would have to be added. 

The Duke of Hamilton (page 271) adopted bricks for 
weighting purposes, at a cost of bOs. per thousand, or 1 7«. per 
ton, a thousand weighing about three tons. 

Mr. Grant (p. 228) and others use blocks of concrete ; while 
others, again, have square boxes filled with clay or pebbles. 

Many persons are naturally anxious to avoid the trouble 
and labour consequent on the use of heavy weights ; but the 
difficulty has generally been to find anything that will answer 
as well, and with as small an amount of attention. Com- 
missioner Loring's American report says, pithily : '^ Screws 
are used by some instead of weights. The objection to them 
is that they are not self-acting, like gravity.^^ Consequently, 
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if they are not watched, and screwed down from time to time, 
the pressure may be lost as the fodder sinks, and the air will 
get in and produce mischief. 

Mechanical contrivances will answer, beyond doubt, if they 
are properly attended to ; for we have seen several excellent 
samples of silage pressed by their means. Nevertheless, we 
think it more than probable that the majority of farmers, and 
the men in their employ, will not attend to all the details with 
the same amount of care as the inventors of the various kinds 
of apparatus ; and machinery of this kind has yet to pass 
through the ordeal of ordinary farm practice before it can be 
said that it fully answers the purpose for which it i» designed. 

It will be well for persons who are thinking of investing 
in one or other of the various methods for pressing siloed 
crops, to consider whether they are prepared to give the 
apparatus the amount of attention necessary to ensure success^ 
If they are, they may find their investment profitable in the 
end, because it will save labour ; but if they think of adopting- 
the machinery with the idea that it will save them personal 
trouble, they possibly may find themselves mistaken. The cropa 
that are put into the silo do not behave exactly alike in all 
instances ; not only are there different kinds of crops, but the 
same crops vary in condition, owing to the state of the 
weather and other causes. Goffart has pointed out that, in 
the spring, when the temperature rises, fermentation at time& 
sets in with great energy, and the mass of silage sinks con- 
siderably. We have known a similar thing to occur, where 
some grass, rather heavily weighted, had for a long while 
shown no indication of settling down further than it had done 
in the first week or two after being pitted ; but, on a rise in 
temperature, a further considerable shrinkage ensued, and the 
weights naturally sank down as the mass subsided. If, how- 
ever, a similar thing should happen in a silo with mechanical 
pressure, it is not improbable that such a shrinkage might occur 
without attracting attention, and the silage be left without any 
surface pressure. The advantage of dead weights in cases of 
this kind is unquestionable, as they are always in operation. 
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However, as before stated, niechauii.-al appliances can he 
made to answer well if they are properly looked after. One of 
the methods which has given very successful results is that 
invented by Mr, Johnson, of Croft, and described with illuB' J 
trations at page 210. That process is not patented. | 

Another, which also answered well, is cue patented by Mp. 
Potter, clerk of works to Lord Ashburton, and naanufaLturod 
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by Messrs. Rej'noMs and Co. of Ed ward -street, Blaekfriars- 
road, London. It is shown in the above woodcut, and was 
applied to Lord Ashburtoo's silos depicted at page 59, 
The following description of the appliances is given in the 
"Journal of the Bath and West of England Society." 

In the w»Us of the silo, near the angles of each compartment were boilt 
channel iron standards, each having a powerfuJ claw at bottom going 
throngh the wall. Every 6 iuchoa apart iu the height, projecting 
" fangs" were riveted to the staudards, each capable of resiatiug a force of 
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A hjdranlic jack wm provided with a foot at the bottom that would 
pass under any of the fangs as required, and the enailage materials being 
ready for pressing, the whole area of the sih) was covered with 9in. by 3iii. 
planks, leaving a space of abont ^in. between them for air to be expelled, 
and being alao abont ^in. short that they might not pinch the walls. 
Across these pluitu were laid two others, llin. wide and Tin. thick, their 
ends abutting against the channel-iron standards. The jack being placed 
on one of the ends of these transverse timbers, with the foot placed under 
one of the fangs (the latter being the point of resistance) the preeanre 
was applied with the jack handle, and the contents of the silo were 
rapidly depressed. When no more depression seemed obtainable, a 





wedge was put into the place occupied by the foot of the jack, and the 
jack then withdrawn and shifted to the opposite standard, ajid so on, till 
the tour had been acted upon. 

The operation was repeated each succeeding morning for about a week 
after the last batch of ensilage materials had been deposited, when farther 
compression appeared to have no effect ; bat at later dat«fi the pressure 
has been occasionally applied and the ensilage pat still closer together. 
The jack was tested to 4 tons; the total compressive force was therefore 
not less than 16 and probably nearer 20 tons, or 3001b. per superficial foot. 
To apply the full force at the fonr points of the silo, or compartment, 
occupied one man teu minutes, and to release the pressure and remove the 
cover planks required two men a somewhat less time. 

The channel irons can either be applied to the surface of 
the walls of existing silos, as shown at c c on the previous 
page, or let into the waJl as represented in the woodcuts 
above. The cost of the apparatus is stated at page 96. 

Messrs. Beynolds and Co. are also the manufacturers of 
aoother method of applying pressure in silos. The following 
woodcut, and the accompanying particulars from a circular 
iasued by the firm, will give a good idea of the nature of 
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the appliances, wUcIi conaist of chains, rollers, and screw 
apparatus for tightening the chains. 

A chain ie attached to the lower put of the wall of the silo, in snj 
suitable manner, either hj taking it throogh the wall with a plate and 
bolt on the oateide, by weighting it in the gronnd with concrete, or 
attaching it to a beam; and on the oppoate aHe of the eilo a similar 
cludn b attached. While the sOo is being filled the ends of these chuns 
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are thiown orer the wall or hnng on spikes on the aides. After the 
material is pnt in the pit cOTering boarda are placed over it, and a atont 
tranverso beam is laid on the top, stratching from side to side of the bUo. 
In the ends of this beam brackets are fixed to can; movable rollers, over 
which the ends of the chiuns from mther side are led. The ohun- 
tightener is hooked into the links, and on taming the handle of the screw 
the ends of the ohain are drawn oloeer together, oanslng the beam and 
COTering of the ulo to sink, and so to press the material. Pius are then 
inserted in a link of eaoh chain to hold the beam down, when the screw- 
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tightener can be made to take a fresh hold on the chain for further 
pressure, or be removed altogether. Any number of beams may be used, 
according to the length of the pit and the pressure required per square 
foot of surface ; but the chain tightener and pair of rollers are removed 
from beam to beam, so that only one set of these is sufficient for any 
number of silos. 

Tlie chain-stretcher and pulleys together cost 5Z., and the 
expense of the remainder of the appliances would depend 
upon the number of the beams required and the length of the 
chains. For a silo 60ft. long by 12ft. wide and 12ft. deep, 
Messrs. Eeynolds state that, to produce a pressure of 2001b. 
per square foot, eight beams would be required, and the cost 
of the 320ft. of chain and othier appliances to work them 
would come to 24Z., thus bringing up the total for 720 square 
feet of surface to 29Z. If the silo were half the length, the 
cost of chains, &c., would be reduced accordingly; but the 
hi. for the screw apparatus would remain as before. This 
does not include the cost of the covering boards, which would 
be the same as in any other silo of the same dimensions ; but 
the beams would be an extra outlay. 

Mr. Stocks^ mode of applying pressure is described at 
page 77. The press and springs can be applied to a silo 20ft. 
by 10ft. for 18Z. 

Messrs. Pearson and Co. give the cost of their arrangement 
of continuous pressure, shown at page 73, as 18Z. for a 
travelling crane for 60ft. by 12ft., and 12^. per ton for 
concrete blocks; or at the rate of 2Z. lOa, per 100 sq. ft. of 
surface, with a pressure of Icwt. to the sq. ft. Their arrange- 
ment for mechanical pressure, shown at page 85, costs for 
four sets of winders, &c., for a stack 18ft. by 10ft., 8Z., or at 
the rate of 4Z. 10*. per 100 sq. ft. 

A method of using ordinary screws and nuts, as adopted by 
Mr. J. Mead, is represented at page 243. 

The suggestions that have been made for applying pressure 
to silos are so numerous as to defy description. They would 
almost fill a volume in themselves. Many are evidently 
impracticable, and of others it is not desirable to say anything 
until they have been submitted to the test of practice. 
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On the door being opened, as little as possible of the silage 
should be uncovered, only a sufficient number of boards being 
removed to give room for the operation of cutting to be per- 
formed. It is usually cut in vertical sections, as is done in a 
haystack, as much being taken out each day as is required 
for the day's consumption. The weights should not be 
removed from the uncut portion until absolutely required 
for the work to be done, as pressure is even more necessary 
after the opening than before. When weight was deficient 
M. Goffart found the ensilage deteriorate very rapidly after 
opening ; and one of the American farmers, in reporting to 
the Board of Agriculture, says : " In opening our silos we 
took all the stones off ; this was a mistake, as we lost about a 
ton apparently from the want of sufficient pressure to exclude 
the air.'' Another American farmer adopted a much wiser 
course when, instead of removing the weights altogether, he 
shifted the weights from the boards to be lifted and piled 
them on the others not yet wanting removal, thus increasing 
the pressure during the opening ; and he says that the ensilage 
taken out last was better than that taken out first. 

Where the weights are removed and the silage taken from 
the surface alone (as is done in some silos that have no door 
in the wall), the danger is much less than when all pressure 
is taken off and the mass cut vertically from an open door. 
Such a course has been adopted by some American farmers, 
and by a few in this country. But it should only be done 
where the silo is small and deep, with. a quick consumption, 
so that the entire surface can be quickly cleared off. In a 
broad and shallow silo, with slow consumption, it would be 
very impolitic to attempt this method. 

L 2 
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In hot weather there is greater liability to deterioration 
than in the winter months^ and the heat affects silos above 
ground more than those which are below. For this reason 
M. Goffart^ although he acknowledges the advantages of 
above-ground silos^ recommends that silos be built half 
underground, and he adopts the practice of cutting from the 
top down to the ground level in cold weather, and leaving 
untouched for the hotter season the lower portion, as shown 
in the illustration on page 53. 

One of the American farmers recommends, for the purpose 
of facilitating the cutting out the upper half of the contents 
of the pit, that a layer of boards be placed in the middle of 
the fodder while it is being packed. There can be little 
objection to this course ; but much the same advantage would 
apparently be obtained by taking the boards removed from 
the top and placing them underfoot, when the cutting has 
descended to the required distance. The settlement would 
probably be more regular, and the expense of a double set of 
boards would be avoided. 

Another American farmer makes the following suggestion 
with respect to the emptying of the silo : " Let me suggest a 
conyenience for those whose pits are partially below the 
surface of the ground at the lower door. My own silo is 5ft. 
below the sur&ce at this entrance, and I have therefore made 
a set of trestles, with legs 5ft. in height i after the first section 
of ensilage has been cut back from the door, two trestles 
are put in, and the planks previously removed from the top of 
that section are placed upon the trestles, thus forming a faJse 
floor, on which a cart or the mixing trough can be run in from 
the level of the ground. After the removal of another section 
of ensilage, a second pair of trestles is placed in position, and 
the floor continued, and thus on to the back of the silo ; so 
that a cart can be backed in to the very rear as conveniently 
as though the bottom of the silo was on a level with the 
ground.^^ 



CHAPTER IX -EFFECT OF ENSILAGE ON FODDERS. 



The effect which ensilage will produce on the fodders put into 
the pit will mainly depend upon the manner in which the 
process is carried out. Undoubtedly there may be a very 
great deal of waste if the work is badly done ; and it is not 
surprising that persons who have seen the bad results^ and not 
the good, should utter words of warning or condemnation. 

Fermentation can be no more carried on without consuming 
some of the material fermented, than a fire can be made to 
bum without consumption of the fuel by which it is fed. In 
both cases combustion is going on, and the more abundant 
the supply of oxygen the more rapidly the burning proceeds. 
If you stop the draught, a fire will languish and die out ; and 
a similar result is produced in the silo if you lessen the supply 
of air by the imposition of heavy weights. 

Many persons seem to think that the course most requisite 
for the conservation of the fodder is to make the top of the silo 
air-tight. But exclusion of air from without is of less imme- 
diate importance than expulsion of the air which is within ; 
and if the top of the silo be hermetically sealed as soon as the 
fodder is pitted, more harm than good will be done, as air 
will be shut in that ought to be allowed to escape. When the 
crop is first put into the pit, more than half the space occupied 
is filled by air ; and if the fodder is to be maintained in good 
condition, this should be driven out as well as kept out ; for, 
unless such is done, a process of slow combustion will go on, 
which will attack first the most nutritious ingredients of the 
plant, and, unless checked, will end by destroying the mass so 
far as its feeding value is concerned. Hea^ weights effect 
the double purpose of driving out air and keeping it out; 
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whereas hermetically sealing the top of the pit, even if it can 
be done, only effects one purpose, and that the least important. 
In his early experiments M. Goffart closed the top of his silos 
with clay, and he thus relates the consequences : 

Having successively Med my silos, and had the layers trodden down by 
persons dancing on them with very great energy, I placed on the surface 
a layer of straw chafP about four inches in thickness, and on that a layer 
of adhesive clay carefully beaten down, so as to prevent any communica- 
tion between the ensilage and the outer air. During the nest few days, I 
closed, every morning, any cracks that were to be found in the covering. 

When, at the end of a few weeks, I proceeded to open a silo thus treated, 
I invariably found a space of an inch or two between the silage and the 
clay covering. No matter how forcibly the maize had been rammed down, 
there had been a further settlement, and the upper portion had undergone 
deterioration which would rapidly be communicated to the layers beneath. 
To prevent such a result, I had no other course but to get my silage 
consumed as quickly as possible. 

Subsequently I abandoned the clay as a covering for my silos. Imme- 
diately after treading down my mixture of maize and chopped straw, I 
placed over all a cover made of oak, exactly shaped to fit the silo, and 
descending with the fodder as this settled down. This simple change 
produced a decided improvement, though still insufficient — ^the mischief 
was only deferred for a while ; but I was upon the right road. 

Nowadays I still make use of the same silos, and I obtain complete 
preservation for an indefinite period of time. The chief point of difference 
is this : I place upon the cover of my silo, as soon as it is filled, about a 
hundredweight of stones, <&c., for each square foot of surface. 

That fermentation can be checked by heavy weights on the 
fodder is proved by experiment. It is a common thing for 
silage to have an alcoholic or an acid smell when first taken 
out of the pit. If the alcoholic flavour is very marked, there 
has been more fermentation, and consequently waste, than i& 
desirable ; if there is strong acidity, matters are worse stilL 
That such results may be prevented by due care is shown 
by M. Goffart's experience : 

In April, 1877, 1 opened my last elliptical silo, which contained nearly 
100 tons of maize pitted in October, 1876 — i.e., more than seven months 
before. The whole presented itself as a most compact mass of a brownish 
green tint; the temperature did not exceed 10° C. (50° Fahr.), and there 
was no appreciable odour ; on being put to the mouth, the maize at that 
instant was quite tasteless, and the absence of smell and taste produced 
at first an almost unpleasant sensation. 
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I took oat from the mass a few handredweiglits for the next day's 
rations of my beasts ; and scarcely was the maize exposed to contact with 
the air when it underwent a veritable metamorphosis ; the brownish colour 
became sensibly greener, and a commencement of alcoholic fermentation 
was soon produced, without going beyond the limits which that fermen- 
tation ought never to exceed. 

This silo was not completely exhausted till the 10th of August, and the 
maize remained in good condition to the last day. 

It must not be inferred, however, that M. GofFart objects to 
fermentation under all circumstances. His object is to prevent 
it in the silo, but to permit it in the silage when taken out 
of the pit for the beasts. Within certain limits he considers 
the fermentation of the fodder to be beneficial ; beyond those 
limits it is wasteful, and may become positively injurious. 
How he regulates the fermentation is to open the mass of 
silage taken from the pit, mix it with the chaff or other food 
to be given with it, and let it lie until it has heated sufficiently. 
In warm weather twelve hours may suffice, and in cold weather 
twice as long may be necessary. In one exceptional instance, 
where the fodder had been frost-bitten before being put into 
the silo, fermentation did not set in for two or three days. 
With respect to the effect of leaving it to the second day under 
ordinary circumstances M. Goffart makes these remarks : 

I have said elsewhere that the fodder taken out of the mass oughts 
before being given to the animals, to be exposed to the action of the air 
for fifteen or twenty hours, in order to set up alcoholic fermentation. 
After that time (which may, however, be lengthened or shortened some- 
what, according as the external temperature is high or low) the fermenta- 
tion becomes excessive, and therefore harmful ; the spontaneous heating 
produced in the stuff when it ceases to be compact ought never, if possible, 
be allowed to exceed 35° to 40° C. (95° to 104° Fahr.). 

Two years ago I had no silos on my farm at Gouillon, and on alternate 
days I had the silage taken from my silos at Burtin to feed the cattle on 
the other farm. On the second day the heat of the silage thus carried 
greatly exceeded the limits that I have just laid down, and the alcoholic 
vapours came off so abundantly as to show the serious loss which was 
going on. Acetic acid, too, was not long in also showing itself. 

In the North of France the beetroot pulp given to cattle in winter is 
sometimes very acid; and it is to this circumstance that I attribute 
the poor quality of milk and butter obtained from animals fed upon 
this food. 
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Losses by Fbembntation in the Pit. 

In the autumn of 1882 two celebrated scientific authorities 
on agriculture expressed opinions that were pretty strongly 
adverse to the ensilage process; and for so doing they were 
rather sharply attacked by enthusiasts in its favour. Those 
scientific opinions may have been originally founded, in some 
measure, on defective samples of silage, but it would be wrong 
to assume that there was no ground for the notes of warning 
that were uttered. Instances of serious loss, such as were set 
forth by Sir J. B. Lawes and Dr. Voelcker, undoubted^ have 
occurred, though their occurrence may not be a necessary 
consequence of the process. The endeavour should be to 
avoid such loss by following the best line of procedure, and 
not court disaster by setting to work in full faith that pre- 
cautions are needless, and that everything must come right. 
Here is a portion of a letter by Sir J. B. Lawes, which 
appeared in the Times of Oct. 26, 1882 : 

Aboat a year and a half ago I received a bnlky yolume on the subject 
of ensilage from the United States. The writer, who was most enthusiastic 
with regard to the system — ^which he said would create a revolution in the 
agriculture of the country — ^furnished some important statistics respecting 
the loss which took place in the silo. Indian com was the substance 
used, which, according to the author, when put into the silo contained 
5 per cent, of ash, as calculated on the dry state ; while the ensilage when 
taken out contained 9 per cent, of ash, calculated also on the dry state. If 
this destruction of the vegetable matter, which amounts to about 40 per 
cent., extended equally over the whole crop, it would be serious enough ; 
but unfortunately it is the substances which possess the highest feeding 
value that are the most easily destroyed. The heat generated, and the 
smell of alcohol and acetic acid, to which the author also alludes, can have 
had no other source than the sugar which is found so abundantly in Indian 
com at the time of blooming. 

Last year I wrote some articles on the subject of ensilage, which were 
published in the United States, and I then pointed out how serious was 
the loss of the nutritious portion of the plant which appeared to take 
place in the silo. I concluded by remarking that although, under the 
conditions of agriculture that prevailed in the States, ensilage might be 
profitably used, still I hardly thought that British farmers, who had 
to produce the food for their stock at a great cost, could afford to 
adopt a system which apparently destroyed so large a proportion of the 
nutritious matter. 
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. It is beyond question that there is a loss of some of the 
most nntritious parts of the plant when alcohol and acetic acid 
are formed by fermentation ; and it is beyond question^ also^ 
that in some specimens of silage these products have been 
found in great abundance. But it does not follow^ because 
such facts are stated^ that the loss of which these are indi- 
•cations are directly yisible, or that the writer means it to be 
understood that that portion of the provender which remains 
in the pit cannot be eaten. The food may be readily consumed 
by the cattle^ and may be nutritious also; but it will not 
contain all the nutriment that might have been there had the 
process been more skilfully carried out; and so far as this 
loss is allowed to go on, so far will it impair the economy of 
the process. Such a loss, however, as Sir John Lawes quotes 
(40 per cent.) is so enormous that the idea of some error 
naturally suggests itself ; and, in an estimate founded solely 
on the increased quantity of ash, there is a possibility of error, 
seeing that the accidental admixture of a small quantity of 
earth with the sample of fodder taken from the pit would 
materially alter the proportion in the analysis ; or an addition 
of salt to the fodder put in the pit would considerably change 
the basis of comparison. 

Nevertheless there are instances on record in which care- 
fully-conducted investigations have shown the loss sustained 
to be even greater than that mentioned by Sir John Lawes. 
At page 186, in the chapter on the Chemistry of Ensilage by 
Mr. Woodland Toms, will be found a table giving the results 
of ten experiments in which the amount of loss averaged 
34 per cent, on the solid matter of the fodder put into the pit, 
and in one case, where a bad system of procedure was carried 
out, as much as 54 per cent, was lost. This, however, 
occurred with beetroot refuse from sugar works, in which the 
fermentation is likely to be much more destructive than with 
our ordinary fodder crops. 

In the case alluded to by Sir John Lawes, the crop was 
maize, in which, owing to the quantity of sugar in the plant, 
there may also occur a considerable amount of loss from 
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excessive fermentation when the process is badly carried out. 
Some instances of such having been found to be the case are 
particularised in a table by Professor Moser quoted on page 
180. Here several weighed bundles of maize (samples of 
which were analysed) were inserted at different depths in a 
mass of similar maize buried in a trench dug in tie ground. 
On the trench being opened, the bundles were again weighed 
and analysed, so as to ascertain the exact amount of loss in 
each of the different constituents of the fodder. The total 
reduction of weight in that bundle which had been placed 
lowest in the trench was 40 per cent., and in that which was 
uppermost the weight was reduced 65 per cent. ; but the 
greater portion of this loss was water, which doubtless had 
been absorbed into the soil. Of solid substance the loss was 
not so great as in that stated by Sir John Lawes, being 
28 per cent, in the upper layer and 35 per cent, in the lower ; 
hence that which was reduced most in total weight lost least 
in solid substance. To show how this loss was distributed, we 
will re-arrange the figures of the table, turning them into 
tons and himdredweights, on the supposition that each mass 
consisted of 60 tons instead of 6000 grammes. 





Fresh 
Maize. 


Siloed Maize taken out 
(17 inches deep). 


Siloed Maize taken out 
(34 inches deep). 


■ 


Weight 


Weight 


Loss. 


Weight Loss. 


Album enoids 

Fattv matters 

Soluole carbohydrates 

Fibre 

Ash and sand 


T. cwt 
11 

9 
6 10 
4 
18 


T. cwt T. cwt 
8 or 3 
8 „ 1 
3 10 „ 3 
3 17 „ 3 
16 „ 2 


T. cwt. T. cwt. 
7 or 4 
8 „ 1 

2 15 „ 3 15 

3 16 „ 4 
16 „ 2 






Solid matter, dry. . . 
Water 


12 8 
47 12 


8 19 „ 3 9 
12 3 „ 35 9 


8 2 „ 4 6 
28 9 „ 19 3 


Full weight 

Loss 


60 


21 2 

38 18 




36 11 




23 9 










Total 


60 


60 


60 









Here it will be seen that, out of 60 tons original weight, 
the reduction amounts to nearly 39 tons in the one case and 
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to about 28^ tons in the other ; but the 16 tons difference of 
loss is almost exclusively water^ and the amount of nutritive 
material in the 21 tons of the first sample is much about the 
same as in the 86^ tons of the second. Consequently the one 
lot would be worth much more per ton than the other ; and, 
as will be seen on reference to page 155, where the percentage 
of the constituents is given, and the respective values are 
estimated, the one sample is put down as worth 14«. per ton 
(which is just about the value of the original fresh maize), 
and the other as worth 24«. If, then, an analysis of the latter 
were compared with that of the fresh maize, without the 
reduction of weight being thought of, it might easily be 
supposed that the maize had been greatly increased in value 
by the process of ensilage. But if allowance be made for 
the loss of weight, a very different result is shown. The 
original value of the fresh maize being about 14«. a ton, 
the 60 tons would be worth 421, Comparing this sum with 
the weight and value per ton of the two lots of silage, we 
have the following results : 

Value. Loss. 

£. s. £. s. 

60 tons of green maize, at 14«. per ton ... 42 

21 tons 2cwt. of silage at 248. per ton ... 25 6 16 14 

36 tons llcwt. of silage at 148. per ton ... 25 11 16 9 

So that the two lots, although differing so greatly in weight, 
are worth just about the same sum total, while both foil very 
far short of the original value of the green maize. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that this is a necessary 
consequence of the ensilage process. It is a result due to 
the process being badly carried out; and is what may be 
encountered, to a greater or less extent, by those farmers who 
think that the cheapest and easiest mode of setting to work 
is the best. If they put a quantity of green fodder into a 
pit, and get fairly eatable provender out of it, they are apt to 
think that every end is served. Persons not accustomed to 
consider the effects of fermentation often fail to appreciate 
the losses that may arise therefrom. What is not apparent 
to the eye is too often passed over as though it were non- 
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existent ; but everyone wlio is in tlie liabit of burning gas in 
his house would be aware that a quantity of gas, for wHch he 
had to pay, might easily escape without Us being any the 
wiser, so for as his sighi is concerned; and so it i with the 
most nutritious portions of the hay. It may be said, however, 
that if you cannot see the escape of gas, you can readily smell 
it^ and stop the leak. True; and in like manner you can 
smell the alcohol and acetic acid, and thus can trace the 
source of mischief ; but in neither case can vou restore the 
loss. All that you can do is to endeavour to prevent loss for 
the future. 

At page 349 is given an account of Mr. G. Fry's experi- 
ments and the method recommended by him for the produc- 
tion of ^^ brown ensilage,'^ by inducing an exceedingly high 
temperature. The siloed forage which has undergone fermen- 
tation of this character is certainly pleasanter to smell and to 
handle than that which is very moist and has not been heated, 
and no doubt, as a marketable commodity, it would also be 
likely to prove more attractive to a purchaser who judges by 
appearance and odour. Whether it is so nutritious for the 
stock is another question. This, however, is a matter which 
<5an only be satisfactorily solved by careful experiment ; but 
prima facie we may assume that the high temperatures spoken 
of could not be produced without the consumption of a con- 
siderable amount of fuel, and that fuel consists of nutritious 
matters in the herbage. Unfortunately there are no analyses 
of Mr. Fry's green fodders to show what portion of the con- 
stituents have been consumed ; and we can do no more than 
put the analyses of the silage into comparison with those of 
other samples made from similar crops. On doing this, we 
find that Mr. Fry's silage takes a low position, both as regards 
the clover and the meadow grass ; but the figures in the table 
on page 155 scarcely afford a satisfactory means of comparison 
because of the difference in moisture, which is apt to mislead 
one as to the relative proportion of nutritive constituents. 
We therefore subject them all to a common standard, and 
recalculate them on the supposition that each sample contained 
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75 per cent, of water. It will suffice, however, to give merely 
the nutrients, without the water, ash, &c. We insert the 
month when the crops were cut, as first-cuts are usually more 
nutritious than aftermaths. Where, in Dr. Voelcker^s analyses, 
the constituents are not particularised, we put the figures 
midway between two columns, as in the table on page 155. 
In those relating to Mr. Fry's samples, we have added the 
amount of digestible fibre from the particulars by Messrs. 
Gross and Bevan, given at page 354 ; and Mr. Gibson's, where 
we have inserted a (?), would, in like manner, probably have 
to be raised to 10. or 11, if the proportion of digestible fibre 
were ascertained. The relative value of the different samples 
is stated at page 155, but it may here be mentioned that the 
albumenoids are worth about five times as much per lb. as the 
carbo-hydrates. 

Olovxr. Albumenoids. Oarbo-hydraies. Fat. 

Vioomte de Chezelles' ( July) ... 4-69 9-33 1*04 

Mr. Gibson's (July) 4-63 4-22(?) 

Mr. Fry's (June) 2*61 12*66 

Mr. Scott's (September) 266 12*54 

Mr. Earle's (September) 293 8*42 1-66 

Mr. Eokersley's (September) ... 311 1336 0-78 

Mbadow Gbass. 

Mr. Grant's (May) 3*49 10*94 0*68 

Lord Walsingham's (July) 2*76 11*74 0*69 

Lord Egerton's (July) 2*44 9*74 1*44 

Mr. Fry's (June) 2*50 11*86 

Mr. Duncan's (Autumn) 2*57 11*94 1*28 

Mr. Smith's (October) 3*30 9*46 0*99 

Of the clover samples, that of the Vicomte de Chezelles was 
mainly clover with a small admixture of common grasses and 
barley; Mr. Gibson's was clover and sainfoin; and all the 
others were clover and ryegrass. Mr. Fry's (cut in June) and 
Mr. Scott's (cut in September) are nearly on an equality ; but 
it will be seen, on reference to pp. 235-6, that Mr. Scott's 
silage from the second-cut was very inferior to his hay from 
the first cut. Of the grass silage, the figures after Lord 
Walsingham's name are the average of his three samples; 
and the same is the case with Lord Egerton's. Mr. Fry's 
sample, from grass cut in June, is also inferior to the after- 
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maths of Messrs. Duncan and Smitli. Whether these results 
are due to poorness in quality of the fresh herbage, or to loss 
in Mr. Fry^s process of ensilage, is a matter of uncertainty ; 
but at present it does not promise well for the process. And 
it would be very desirable not only to have analyses made of 
fresh herbage and silage, but to weigh quantities of green 
fodder put into the pit, in order to compare with the weight 
taken out. 

Mr. Fry says that ^^M. Goffart insists on the advantage 
of filling small quantities of chaffed maize at a time, but 
whether he really succeeded in obtaining the desired tempera- 
ture has not been recorded. It is clear that he knew that a 
brisk fermentation was an advantage, but he did not know 
why.*' Mr. Fry, however, appears to have misunderstood 
M. Goffart, who says again and again that there ought to be 
no fermentation in the pit, and that ^^ the best way to avoid 
bad fermentations is to let none of any kind be produced.^' 
Whether this is altogether possible is open to doubt ; but he 
makes it perfectly clear that he intends the temperature to 
be low, and that the heating of the silage should only occur 
after it is taken out to be given to the beasts, and even then 
the exposure should not be continued long enough for the 
temperature to get very high (see page 143) . 

As far as present evidence goes, we should be inclined to 
adopt Mr. Fry^s method if we wished to sell the silage instead 
of using it; but if we wanted to store food for feeding our 
own cattle, we should prefer to follow the recommendations of 
M. Goffart. 
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The amount of moisture in the silage has an effect which 
many people seem not to take into consideration, viz., that of 
diluting the nutritive material. One frequently sees general 
statements with respect to the feeding value of silage and the 
quantity requisite to* be given to various animals — no regard 
whatever apparently being paid to the proportion of water 
it contains. If anyone were to assert in direct terms that 
101b. of hay given with four gallons of water would nourish a 
cow as well as 201b. of similar hay with three gallons of water, 
he would be laughed at, or considered a lunatic — especially if 
he allowed the animal to drink more water at will. Yet many 
people apparently see no absurdity in statements of a like 
character being made indirectly when the dry food and water 
are combined. They seem to look upon a ton of siloed grass 
or other green stuff as though it represented a definite 
quantity of food, and estimate its value at so much per ton, 
or say that so many pounds per day ought to be given to a 
milch cow or a fatting bullock, in utter disregard of the fact 
that one sample may contain two or three times as much 
nutrient matter as another, but less water. 

In maize and some other crops the average percentage of 
water is considerably higher than in grass. Obviously, then, 
there must be a great disparity in the value of samples of 
silage, even if the only difference between them consisted in 
the proportion of moisture they contain. 

Supposing, for instance, that a sample of maize silage 
contained 86 per cent, of water, the dry material (in which 
is included all nutrient matter) could be no more than the 
remaining 14 per cent. ; and supposing that a sample of grass 
silage contained 72 per cent, of water, the residue or dry 
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material would then be 28 per cent., or just double that in the 
maize. Consequently, if the feeding material were equally- 
good in both crops, a ton of the grass silage would be worth 
double as much as a ton of the maize silage, because in the 
former there would be twice as much nutrient matter as in 
an equal weight of the latter. In 1001b. of the grass silage 
there would be 281b. of dry matter with 721b. of water (about 
7i gallons), whereas, to obtain 281b. of dry matter in the maize 
silage you must take it in connection with 1721b. of water 
(about 17:|- gallons). You might give your cattle 2001b. of the 
latter instead of 1001b. of the former fodder, but they would 
receive no additional nutriment, for the additional 1001b. woul 
merely be 10 gallons extra of water. 

If the grass silage, instead of having the average amount 
of moisture, contained only about 51 per cent, of water, as in 
the instance mentioned by Sir John Lawes (page 160g), the 
contrast would be still more marked ; for 1001b. of silage with 
51 per cent, of water would have just as much dry material 
as 3501b. of silage with 86 per cent., the difference being that 
in the former the nutrient matter is diluted by 5 gallons of 
water and in the latter by 30 gallons. 

Value of Green Foddbes and Silage. 

The difference in the proportion of water is not the only 
cause of variation in the value of silage ; for the crops them- 
selves differ in their chemical constituents. It has there- 
fore been thought desirable to give some idea of the relative 
value of analysed samples of silage, and to place them in 
comparison with dried and green fodders whose value has 
been previously estimated by competent authorities. 

In Germany an immense amount of work has been done by 
the professors of agricultural chemistry at the various Govern- 
ment experimental stations in ascertaining the digestibility 
and estimating the feeding value of different crops. Not onljr 
have the crops been analysed at different stages of growth, 
but animals have been fed on the herbage in a green state, or 
after it has been made into hay, or preserved in some other 
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fashion ; and the excreta of the animals have been analysed^ 
in order to ascertain what proportion of the food has been 
digested by the animals and what has been voided without 
being utilised. From calculations published by Professor von 
Wolff the ensuing table is for the most part compiled. It 
gives the chemical constituents and amount of digestible 
nutrients contained in various kinds of hay, green fodder 
crops, &c., together with the money value. But inasmuch as 
German values per 1001b. would be of little service to the 
English reader, seeing that prices and weights are not alike in 
the two countries, it has been thought best to turn those 
values into shillings per English ton, at the same time raising 
the prices to our level. At the time of doing this the current 
rates in the London hay market are returned as follows : 
*' Best meadow hay, 80s. to 90s. ; inferior, 50«. to 70s. Best 
first cut clover, 100s. to 108s. ; inferior 70s. to 80s. ; second 
cut clover, 75s. to 90s.'^ Accordingly, the German value for 
very good meadow hay has been raised to correspond with 80s. 
per English ton ; and this having been taken as the basis for 
comparison, all other fodders are raised in similar proportion, 
so that prime meadow and clover hays, &c., also assimilate 
themselves pretty fairly with our current prices. 

To the estimated values of several kinds of German silage, 
as included in Prof, von WolfE^s tables, we have added some 
that are American, taken from Prof. Stewart^s book on 
'^ Feeding Animals,^^ the blanks in the early columns occurring 
in the original. The remainder (in which blanks occur in the 
later columns) are founded on analyses contained in this work, 
in the E.A.S. Journal, Mr. Woods^ pamphlet, M. Goffart's 
book, &c. In the absence of any special experiments to 
ascertain the digestibility of the silage, we have not attempted 
to fill up the blanks in these columns, but have endeavoured, 
as nearly as we are able, to estimate the approximate value of 
the various samples. We have also given in the first table, 
for the sake of comparison, the corresponding values of the 
green fodder before ensilage, wherever analyses of botji were 
forthcoming. 
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The tliree columns which give the constitaents containing 
the nutritive materials in the provender are printed in more 
conapicaouB type. These nutrients are not of equal money 
value J the albumenoids and fat being worth about 2^. for 
each pound digested, whereas the carbo-hydrates, including 
digestible fibre, are worth about one-fifth of that amonnt, or 
^. per lb. 

Where the figures stand across two columns, the "fatty 

matters " are not separated from the other carbohydrates in 

Dr. Voelcker's analyses. In twn of the lines with reference 

L* 2 
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to mangolds, we have included Dr. Cameron's analyses of 
average- sized and extremely large roots, in order to show that 
the feeding value varies with roots as well as with silage, and 
that there is comparatively little nutriment in huge watery 
specimens, although heavy manuring may produce a greater 
number of tons per acre. 

Results of Febdino Experiments. 

A cattle-feeding experiment carried out by Mr. Stobart at 
Pepper Arden is described by his agent, Mr. Easdale, at 
page 208, where a table is given showing the weights of the 
animals before and after the experiment. Twelve beasts 
received 111b. each daily of meal and cake, but six of them 
were allowed 24ilb. of hay and 951b. of turnips, while the 
remainder had 751b. of silage. At the end of three weeks 
the latter had increased in weight 4|cwt. and the former 
4cwt. Iqr. 71b., being a difference of 491b. in favour of the 
animals fed upon silage ; i. e., rather more than 81b. each for 
the whole period, or about 6oz. each per day. Some conclusions 
which Mr. Easdale arrived at were taken exception to by 
Mr. T. Parry, in the Farmer's Gazette, as follows : 

Mr. Easdale contends that this experiment proves the superiority of 
ensilage over the quantities of hay and tnmips specified above, leaving 
" a considerable something to spare besides." Very well, let ns examine 
the facts. 

In Lot A, 13321b. of live weight increased, on an average in 21 days, 
88*61b., while in Lot B 10821b. of live weight, on an average in 21 days, 
made an increase of 80*51b. in live weight. If we reduce these different 
increments into a "common denomination," we shall find the relative 
increase in each case. In Lot A every 1001b. live weight increased 6*61b. 
in 21 days, while every 1001b. live weight in Lot B increased 7*51b. in the 
same period — showing a difference of 12 per cent, in favour of hay and 
turnips. Mr. Easdale's contention, therefore, hopelessly falls to the 
ground. 

I would also point out that the omission of various details, such as the 
proportions and kinds of cake and meal given to the beast, the kinds of 
hay, the ages of the stock, and their recent history — ^these, combined with 
the rather serious difference in the total weights of each lot, are calculated 
to vitiate the accuracy of the experiment, and in this particular case as a 
test of the nutritive value of ensilage. 
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We agree with Mr. Parry that the omission of various 
details^ and the differences in the weights of the animals^ have 
a tendency to vitiate the accuracy of the experiment. But the 
result is not quite so bad as appears from his letter ; for, by 
some accident, he has put the average weight of Lot A as 
1001b. more than it should be, and that of Lot B as 191b. too 
little; seeing that 66cwt., or 73921b., give 12321b. as the 
average of the six animals iu the former lot, and 59cwt., or 
66081b. give the average of the latter as 11011b. If these 
errors be rectified. Lot B, when the increase is calculated on 
every 1001b. of live weight, still have an advantage, but, 
instead of its being 12 per cent, in favour of hay and turnips, 
it is only 2 per cent. (It may be well here to point out, in 
order to prevent confusion, that Lot A of Mr. Parry^s letter 
is the second lot in the table as printed in Mr. Easdale^s 
letter on page 208, where Lot B is placed first.) 

Agreeiug, as we do, with Mr. Parry, that the increment in 
animals of different weight ought to be reduced to a common 
basis of comparison, we should not have reproduced his 
remarks merely for the purpose of pointing out an inaccuracy 
in the figures. We wish, however, to show that, in order to 
form a reliable estimate of the improvement of animals that 
vary in size, it is necessary, not only to take into consideration 
the relative increase on original live weight at the beginning 
of the experiment, but also to allowance the food in propor- 
tion to that weight. Such, however, was not done in the 
experiment now under consideration. The animals in Lot B 
received the same quantities of meal and cake as the heavier 
beasts in Lot A ; and, with respect to the rest of the dietary, 
the smaller beasts had much the greater amount of food. 
This may not be obvious at first sight ; but if we examine the 
quantities more closely we shall find such to be the case. 

Lot B received 24^1b. of hay, which, at the average amount 
of moisture in hay (15 per cent.) would consist of about 3^1b. 
of water and 211b. of dry material. They also received 951b. 
of turnips, which, with 88 per cent, of moisture, would contain 
about 841b. of water, and 111b. of dry matter. Accordingly, 
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each of the^ animals in Lot B received 321b. of dry feeding 
material per diem^ besides the meal and cake. 

Lot A received 751b. of silage ; and by Mr. Jenkins's report 
it appears that a sample of Mr. Stobart's silage contained 
76 per cent« of water. At this rate 751b. of silage would consist 
of 571b* of water and 181b. of dry matter. Consequently there 
wonld be 81b. less dry feeding material in the 751b. of silage 
than in the 24^1b. of hay alone^ and 141b. less than in the hay 
and turnips together. 

If these two lots of animals had been fed in proportion to 
their weighty Lot B would have ha*d more than one-tenth of 
their supply of meal and cake cut off ; and their allowance of 
hay and turnips would have been reduced one half ^ seeing that 
they were receiving in this form 321b. of dry feeding matter^ 
whereas their proper proportion was only 161b. On the other 
hand^ if 321b. was not too much for Lot B^ then 361b. was the 
proportionate quantity for Lot A> and they were entitled to 
double the amount of silage they received^ or to an equivalent 
in some other supplementary food. Indeed^ if anything^ the 
quantity should be greater^ as^ weight for weighty the d/ry 
constituents of swedes stand higher in feeding value than 
those of grass or hay ; and it is with respect to the dry con- 
stituents of the food that the above remarks are made. 

Taking these circumstances into consideration, there seems 
little ground for surprise that Lot A did not make greater 
progress in comparison with their live weight; the surprising 
matter is that they increased as they did, and to the extent 
shown in the following table : 

Averaffe Weight Arerage Weight Inoreftse in Increase 

on MOT. 17. on Deo. 8. 21 days. per diem. 

Lot A... 12321b. ... 13281b 961b., or 719 per cent. ... 41b. 4oz. 

LotB... llOUb. ... 11821b 811b., or 7*34 per cent. ... 31b. 14oz. 

The percentage of relaUve increase in Lot A is^ as previously 
remarked^ a httle lower than in Lot B^ but the aci/ual increase 
in the silage-fed beasts was highest by 6oz. a day^ though 
receiving much less feeding matter in their rations. The 
conclusion that we arrive at is> that the effect of the silage 
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was not confined to its own nutrient qualities^ but that there 
were certain constituents in it which enabled the beasts to 
digest more thoroughly the 111b. of cake and rneal^ and thus 
to extract more nutriment from the lesser quantity of feeding 
matter. The benefit derived from food lies^ not in the quantity 
that is eaten^ but in the quantity that is digested. 

That such an effect as is here indicated is produced by 
mixing silage with other food is, we think, clearly proved by 
the evidence of various experiments. From what we have 
said at page 25, and the estimates given at pp. 155-6, it will 
be obvious that we consider maize to be of comparatively 
low feeding value, when regarded as a sole article of diet ; 
nevertheless we cannot overlook the consequences of an 
admixture of maize silage with other food, as shown by the 
result of the experiment carried on with Lord Walsingham^s 
cows, and detailed by Mr. Woods in his South Kensington 
lecture. We have, on the one hand, the figures of Mr. Sutton^ s 
analyses, stating the constituents of the maize before and 
after ensilage ; and, on the other, we have Mr. Woods* tables 
showing the quantity of milk and proportion of cream given 
day by day with the different dietary, and can see the effect 
produced by the change from one dietary to another. Either 
we must conclude that these figures are fictitious (which we 
are not at all disposed to believe), or we must suppose that 
the maize silage had an influence over and above the amount 
of nutriment inherent to itself, and that that influence was 
shown in its turning other portions of the rations to more 
profitable account. 

At the time of entering upon the trial two cows were 
receiving a daily allowance of 61b. maize meal, 81b. bran, and 
301b. chaff (mixed hay and straw). The weight of the respec- 
tive animals and their daily produce of milk and proportion 
of cream were as follows : 

Weight Milk Average. Oreun. 

Lady Manchester ... 48st IH quarts IP 

Spark4th SGst 11 „ IP 

On Jan. 10 the dietary was altered, and both animals 
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received 81b. maize meal^ 21b. bran, and 101b. cliaff (straw), in 
addition to wliicli Lady Manchester had 421b. of maize silage, 
while Spark 4th had 701b. of Swedes. 

Lady Manchester continued to receive her dietary of silage, 
&c., for twenty-eight days. Spark 4th received the swedes 
for twenty-two days, and for the other six days she had 
exactly the same food as Lady Manchester, the silage being 
substituted for swedes. The average produce of milk and 
cream of the two animals, and their respective weights at the 
end of the four weeks, were as follows : 

Weight. Milk Average. CreanL 

Lady Manchester (28 days) ... 528t 14i quarts 13J° 

Spark 4th (22 days) — 12* „ 12i° 

Ditto (6 days) 588t 15i „ 13° 

By comparing this and the last table it is seen that at the 
end of the time Lady Manchester weighed 4st., or 561b., 
more than at the beginning, having increased 21b. a day on 
the average. With Spark 4th the increment was only half as 
great, as she was 281b. heavier at the end of the month, and 
thus had increased lib. a day on the average ; but how much 
of that increase occurred while she was on turnips, and how 
much on silage, does not appear on the record. 

With regard to the milk supply, however, the information 
is more explicit. Lady Manchester gave 2\ quarts more milk 
a day on the average of the month, and the cream rose from 
11° to 14°. Spark 4th gave an increase of 1 J quarts a day on 
the average during the time she had the swedes, the cream 
rising from 11° to 12^° ; but during the six days in which the 
swedes were changed for silage there was a further increase 
of 3 to 3^ quarts a day, while the cream rose to 13°; so 
that, whereas she had always been lowest in quantity of milk 
previously, she '^ came with a bound '' on receiving the silage, 
and surpassed her rival by 3 pints a day, although she did 
not attain the same level as regards proportion of cream. 

Evidently, therefore, there must have been something in 
the silage to produce so marked a difference of result ; and 
the question is, what is that something ? So far as regards 
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the mere quantity of nutriment in the two kinds of provender, 
Mr. Sutton's analyses show that the advantage was greatly in 
favour of the swedes. Instead of taking mere percentages, 
let us change the figures so as to represent the actual quanti- 
ties given to the animals in their daily rations, viz., 421b. of 
maize silage and 701b. of swedes respectively ; then the pro- 
portions of water and other constituents stand as follows : 

Maize Silage. Swedes. 

Albumenoids (flesh formers) 0-481b 0-971b. 

Carbo-hydrates (sugar, gum, &c.) . . . 1*77 5*71 

Fatty matters 018 015 

Woody fibre 213 0*86 

Ash 0-97 0-37 

Acetic and lactic acids 0*23 O'OO 



5-76 8-06 

Water 36*24 61*94 



Total 421b. 701b. 

We here find that the chemical constituents in the first 
three lines — on which the nutritive value of the provender is 
estimated — are very much higher in the allowance of swedes 
than in the allowance of silage. The albumenoids in the 
swedes are twice as high as in the silage, the carbo-hydrates 
more than three times as great, and the fatty matters nearly 
equal ; while the indigestible woody fibre and ash are 
exceedingly abundant in the silage, forming more than one 
haU of its entire solid matter. 

If, however, there is so much less nutriment in the silage 
than in the turnips, it may be asked. What is it that causes 
such an improvement in results ? 

On looking over the constituents of the silage, it will be 
seen that there is a certain item which has no corresponding 
quantity in the swedes. There is 0*231b., or nearly 4oz., of 
acetic and lactic acid in the one, and none whatever in the 
other. Excluding the water in the silage, nearly one- 
twentieth of its whole weight consists of the acids; and 
here we may probably find a clue to the mystery. Lactic 
acid is a very powerful solvent of food ; and its effect would 
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not be limited to tlie silage in whicli it is formed^ but it 
wonld likewise assist in tbe digestion of otber portions of tbe 
proTender given to the animals. In tbe 421b. of silage tbere 
waSj as sbown in tbe table^ less than 61b. of solid matter ; bat 
this was supplemented by 81b. of maize meal^ 21b. of bran, 
and 101b. of straw chaff, or 201b. altogether; so that the 
silage formed only about one-fourth of the entire quantity of 
solid food contained in the daily dietary. The whole of this 
additional 201b. would not be utilised under ordinary circum- 
stances ; for, as will be seen by reference to the particulars 
given by Mr. Woodland Toms on page 173, a very large pro- 
portion of some of the most nutritious constituents of the food 
will generally pass through the animal undigested. If, then, 
the solvent action of the acids contained in the silage enables a 
larger portion of the meal, bran, and straw to be digested, the 
animal that receives the silage may obtain a much larger 
amount of nutriment from its daily dietary, although the 
whole of that additional nutriment may not be directly derived 
from the silage itself. 

Another ground for believing that the advantageous effects 
produced by the silage are not due merely to its own nutrient 
qualities, is to be found in the &ct that, in various 
instances, when the quantity of silage has been increased 
beyond certain limits, the animals have fallen off in condition, 
although the amount of meal or hay withdrawn was apparently 
not disproportionate to the extra quantity of silage given* 
One may readily understand that a limited amount of some 
cpndiment may serve as an aid to digestion, yet that, by 
unduly increasing the condiment and reducing the other 
articles of diet, deterioration would ensue, instead of 
improvement. 

It is very probable that some of the conflicting accounts of 
results of feeding experiments with silage may be due to the 
different quantities of acids produced in the fodder; for the 
greater the acidity in the product, the less would it be fitted 
to become a sole article of diet. Maize is likely to produce a 
much greater amount of acid than many other crops ; and as 
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maize silage is giyen as an exclusive article of diet by some 
American farmers, it is not surprising that bad results are 
reported from time to time ; for an animal may tbrive on 201b. 
of acid silage mixed with meal, &c., but may do very badly 
on 1001b. of the same silage and no meal. Further investiga-^ 
tion is required to trace the effect of different methods of 
ensilage in producing the various acids, lactic, acetic, and 
butyricj as well as their influence on the digestion of the 
animals ; but where very large quantities of silage are given 
daily with satisfactory results it seems probable that the pro- 
portion of acid is comparatively small. 

An experiment in fattening cattle which is rather remark-* 
able for the very large quantity of silage that was given to 
the animals was carried out by M. Niviere, whose experiment 
in the slow filling of his silo is narrated at page 116. He 
gave in the Journal d' Agriculture Pratique of March 22, 1883> 
an account of the feeding of two bullocks, of the Gharolais 
breed, on some Trifolium incamatum which he had siloed. 
The daily rations per head were regulated as follows : 

Trifolium silAge. OotUm oak*. 

Dec. 1 to 15 60 kilos (1321b.) 

Dec. 15 to Jan. 15 50 kilos (1101b.) 3 kilos (6ilb.) 

Jan. 15 to March 6 40 kHos (881b.) 4i kHos (101b.) 

M. Nivi&re states that the cake was first soaked in water,, 
and given at each meal in the form of a soft paste. One 
animal he sold on Feb. 20, and the other on March 16. The 
live weight of the two beasts at the commencement of the 
experiment was 1403 kilos (30911b.) ; the fattening was 
carried on for 81 days with one and for 95 days with the 
other, making a total of 176, or an average of 88 days each; 
and the daily increase was 1034 grammes, or 21b. 4ioz. 
each. 

In the same journal, on May 15, 1884, M. Niviere gives the 
result of his feeding experiments with the crop siloed in June> 
1883, which consisted of mixed grasses (described on p. 116), 
cut in full flower. Besides affording provender for working^ 
bullocks, milch cows, &c., this silage formed the basis of 
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nutrition of fourteen fatting beasts. The average weight of 
these animals was 555 kilos (12241b.) ; they cost 70f. the 
quintal (3c?. per lb. or 3s. 6d. per stone) live weight, and were 
sold at 78f . (3s. \Q\d, per stone) weighed and delivered on the 
farm. Their rations were 71b. of silage for every 1001b. of 
live weight, besides 3J kilos (71b. 2oz.) of cotton cake per head, 
and nothing more. The mean duration of the time of fattening 
was 61 days, and the increment per head per day was 1047 
grammes (21b. 5oz.) 

At pp. 276-280 we have given particulars of the ensilage 
experiments carried out by Mr. Edwards at the St. Alban's 
Dairy Farm. It is stated at the end that feeding experiments 
were to be carried out under the superintendence of Sir John 
Lawes, but at the time those pages were printed the results 
had not been make known. Since then (in the Live Stock 
Journal of May 9, 1884) a most elaborate series of tables has 
been published ; and these we propose now to summarise. 

Three lots of cows, seven in each lot, were selected, and 
fed before the commencement of the experiment on 41b. cotton 
cake, 41b. maize meal, 21b. bran, 101b. oat straw, 211b. grains, 
and 241b. cabbage. Omitting minute fractions, the dietary 
and produce during two months' trial were as follows : 



Lot 1. — Comparative food : 181b. chaff and 451b. mangold per head 

per day. 



Week ending 


Cotton 
Cake. 


Maize 
MeaL 


Bran. 


Cbaff. 


Man- 
gold. 


Total 
Food. 


Milk 
per day. 


Dec. 11, 1883 

., xo« «• 


lb. 
4 

4 

4 
4 

3i 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


lb. 
4 

4 
4 
4 

3i 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


lb. 

2 

2 
^ 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


lb. 

19i 

20 

18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 


lb. 

15i 

43 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 


lb. 

45 
73 
73 
73 
72 
71 
71 
71 
71 
71 


lb. oz. 

17 9 
17 2 


• • ^d« «• ••••••••• 


18 9 


Jan. 1, 1884 

Q 


17 7 
16 4 


.. Xt). •■ ......... 


15 12 


,. ^^. .« 


15 12 


.. <uij» .• ......... 


15 9 


Feb. 5, „ 


18 13 


„ 6to9 


17 11 






^--^« {^H^r 


3-4 
2-9 


3-4 

30 


20 


18-2 
15-2 


44-7 
5-6 


71-7 

28-4 
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Lot 2. — Oomparaiive food : 14*41b. chaff and 60}lb. mangold per head 

per day. 



Weekending 


Ootton 
Gaka 


Maize 
Meal. 


Bran. 


Chaff. 


Man- 
gold. 


Total 
food. 


Milk 
per day. 


Dec. 11, 1883 


lb. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3i 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


lb. 
4 

4 

4 

4 

3i 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


lb. 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 


lb. 

7 

15 
15i 

14i 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 


lb. 

36 
59 
65 
62 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


lb, 

53 

84 
90 
86i 
83 

82 
82 
82 
82 
82 


lb. OS. 
19 6 

18 9 


99 ^■^'7 99 ••««...«« 
ff ^Oy yy • 


18 3 


Jan. 1, 1884 

Q 


18 3 

19 1 


.« xO. •• 


20 8 


>« ^am .. 


20 13 


99 ^^9 JJ .«..«..«. 
•• ^t/. •. ......... 


20 15 


f^eo. 5. •• 


20 8 


„ 6 to 9 


20 6 






Average i ^^^^ *^^ 
Average [Djy^^tter 


3-4 
2-9 


3-4 
30 


2-0 
1-7 


14-4 
11-9 


60-7 
7-6 


83-9 
271 


1911 



Lot 3. — Comparative food : 401b. silage per head per day. 



Weekending 


Cotton 
Cake. 


Maize 
MeaL 


Bran. 


Silage. 


Man- 
gold. 


Total 
food. 


Milk 
per day. 


Dec. 11, 1883 

.. X' 3. .. ......... 


lb. 

4 
4 
4 
4 

34 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


lb. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3i 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


lb. 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


lb. 

29i 

40 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


lb. 
20 

• • ■ 

• • • 

• ■ • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 


lb. 

59i 

51i 

50 

50 

49 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 


lb. OS. 

17 6 
15 14 


.. ^O. a. ......... 


19 3 


Jan. 1, 1884 

Q 


18 8 
17 7 


99 ^9 ti •• •• 


16 8 


99 •**'> 77 ••..«..., 
.. ^^. .. ••• 


16 14 


f > ^^9 >f ••• • 

a. ^17. .a ......... 


16 10 


Feb. 5. «« 


15 13 


6 to 9 


15 1 






a™~„« f Fresh food 3-4 
Average [c^^^tter 29 

• 


3-4 
30 


2-0 
1-7 


40 
19-4 


0-2 
003 


49 
27 


16-4 



Without individuaKsing the animals, they may be briefly 
described in the following particulars, to which is appended 
the average yield of milk of each lot on the day before the 
experiment began : Average Miik. 

lb. oz. 

Lot 1. — Seven cows, averaging 24 weeks 3 days since 

calving 19 3 

Lot 2. — Seven cows, averaging 20 weeks 4 days since 

calving 19 14 

Lot 3. — Seven cows, averaging 16 weeks 3 days since 

calving 18 11 
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From Dec. 4 to Feb. 9 the three lots were fed alike as 
to cake, meal^ and bran^ bat varied as to chaffy mangold^ and 
silage. The chaff throughout, except on the first day, con- 
sisted of one-third hay to two-thirds oat straw. 

The average cost of the food per head per week from 
Dec. 12 to Feb. 9 is estimated as follows : 



Lotl 
Lot 2 
Lots 



Price per ton. 



£658. 



Cotton 
Cake. 


Maize 
Meal. 


1. d. 

1 4 
1 4 
1 4 


i. d. 

1 9 
1 9 
1 9 



£8 5a. 



Bran. 



£5 5a. 



Chaff. 



$. 


d. 


t. d. 





8 


2 3 





8 


1 9i 





8 


... 



£2. 



Man- 
gold. 



i. d. 

1 4J 
1 10} 



10a. 



Silage. Total. 



t. d. 


». d 


• • • 


! 7 4} 


• • • 


7 5i 


4 4i 


: 8 li 



£1 15a. 



The price per ton, at the foot of the last table, gives the sums 
on which the previous calculations of cost were based. The 
cotton cake was undecorticated ; the chaff was one-third hay 
at 3Z. per ton and two-thirds oat-straw at 30^. a ton. The 
value of the silage was calculated by Sir J. B. Lawes in this 
way : To the dry matter in the silage was added one-fifth of 
its weight (to put it on an equality with the hay as regards 
amount of moisture), and then it was reckoned at the same 
price as the hay, viz., 3Z. a ton. Mr. Edwards, being of opinion 
that the calculations of cost of feeding put the silage at a 
disadvantage, wrote to Sir John Lawes on the subject, and 
his letter, and the reply thereto, were as follows : 

" Westminster Lodge, St. Albans, 21st April, 1884. 
" Dear Sir John, — ^I am extremely obliged for the very exhaustive and 
complete calculations you have sent me, relating to the experiment of 
Silage V. Mangolds ; but I should like to draw your attention to one point 
—namely, that of the * cost per head ' of each lot of cows. I find you 
have taken the cost of hay at 3Z. per load; that is too low, as I am making 
3Z. 13a. 6(2. of the same class of hay in the rickyard. The mangolds you 
have taken at 10a. per ton; this is also too low, as I bought all the 
mangold at 17a. per ton delivered at the dairy. The value of the silage I 
think you have placed much too high ; 1 only estimate its value at one- 
third that of hay. If you were to base your figures on the above, I think 
you will find that the * cost per head per week ' is about as follows : — 
Lot 1, 9a. Qd, ; lot 2, 9a. Id, ; lot 3, 7a. Id, My reason for estimating 
the silage at one-third the value of hay is that I find I had three times 
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the weight of silage to that of hay per acre. The loes of weight of the 
grass in the silo was very trifling (if any). I quite agree with yon that 
the bent grass I used was not snccnlent enough to make first-rate 
silage ; therefore, I think that silage made from more succulent grass or 
maize will prove a valuable addition to a dairy farm. I shall be glad to 
hear your views as to the above figures. — ^Yours truly, 
" Sir J. B. Lawes, Bart., Rothamsted.*' " I. N. Edwards. 



** Bothamsted, St. Albans, April 22, 1884. 

" Dear Sir, — In estimating the value of food, we consider it to be the 
fairest plan to make some allowance for the manure value. When they 
are consumed on the farm, the manure value of a load of hay is really 
worth more than 138. 6<2. With regard to mangolds, I should estimate 
the food value at about 10«. per ton, manure value 5«., total, ISs. If you 
purchased mangolds regularly, I think that you might have them for 15^. 
X>er ton. With regard to the value of silage, the calculation was made as 
follows: 40 X 7 = 280, at 50 per cent, of water = 1401b. ; add 201b. of 
water, to bring it to hay composition, makes it nearly equal to IJcwt. 
hay ; so we valued it as hay. It would appear by the various statements 
that hay-making and ensilage-making cost about the same. You can, of 
course, make any alterations you please in the figures. I hope, if you 
make ensilage this year, that you will weigh the grass which goes in care- 
fully. — ^Tours truly, J. B. Lawbs. 

I. N. Edwards, Esq." 

The difference in the cost per head per week, as estimated 
by Sir John Lawes and by Mr. Edwards is shown in the 
following table : 



Lot 1. — Mangold, &o. 
Lot 2. — Mangold, <&c. 
Lot 3. — Silage, &c. . . . 



SirJ. B. LawM. 


Mr. Edwards. 


». d. 

7 4J 

7 5J 

8 U 


s. d. 

9 6 

9 7 
7 1 



On the question whether, in estimating the cost of the 
food, a reduction in the price of hay and turnips ought to be 
made on account of their manurial value, opinions may be 
allowed to differ; but we think that Sir John Lawes' s mode 
of estimating the value of the silage is a much more reliable 
one than that of reckoning it as one-third the value of the 
hay. Indeed, with grass so dry that the silage contained 
only about 50 per cent, of water, we do not see how it would 
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be possible to get three times as much silage as hay from the 
same quantity of herbage. (Eemarks on the proportion of 
hay to silage will be found on page 108.) 

Some rather curious results are shown in these feeding 
experiments. When the cows were taken oft grains {probably 
containing more acid than this dry silage), the milk fell off 
with all three lots, though not in an equal degree, as will be 
seen by the following figures : 





BBforotha 
Eiperlmmt. 


Daring thoEipBriment 




Flrai weak. 


Socond week. 


Third w»k. 




19 % 

19 U 
18 11 


S>. OIL 

17 9 
19 6 
17 6 


17 % 

18 9 
15 14 


lb. 02. 






Lot 3 


19 3 







In the third week of the experiment, Lot 3 was the only 
one that had got up to its original quantity, In the fifth 
week, as will be seen by reference to the previous tables, the ,' 
amount of cake and meal was reducedj and further reduced in 
the following week, whereupon Lots 1 and 3 dropped again, 
the latter especially ; but Lot 2, strange to say, although 
reduced in mangold and chaff as well as cake and meal, gave, 
for the next five weeks, on the reduced dietary, a larger • 
supply of milk than they had given before. 

This series of experiments, unlike the others, does not I 
redound to the credit of the ensilage process ; but the silage 
appears to have been of inferior quality. Not only was the I 
grass too dry to produce the best results, but the form of the J 
silo (shown on page 276) was opposed to a proper settlement I 
of the material it contained. Mr. Jenkins says, in the K.A.S. A 
report : " The cause of so much mould ajid waste is not fail 
to seek, A glance at the section of the silos will show that .1 
they have sloping sides, and therefore the weighted doors J 
could not follow the pitted fodder as sinking progressed. This | 
was made evident as soon as the arrangement was seen, owing to i 
the curious inequalities of surface which the doors presented." 
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Among the less elaborate experiments in feeding that have 
been carried oat are the following : 

In Earl Fortescae^s experiments (page 240), nine cows were 
divided into three classes (A, B, and C) and pnt respectiyely 
on the following dietary, each animal receiving one-third of 
the quantity stated : 

0Us8 A. 

Decorticated cotton cake 61b. 

Undecorticated ditto 6 

Oilcake 6 

Pollard 6 



OIanB. 
61b 


OlMsO. 

eib. 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


16 











lOO 


150 



Hay 36 

Grais lilage 

For the three weeks from Dec. 26 to Jan. 16, Classes A and 
B were fed as above stated ; but at the end of a fortnight the 
experiment was stopped as regards Class C, for the animals 
lost condition, and fell off in the quantity and quality of the 
produce as compared with Class B. 

It will be observed that the dietary is alike for all, except 
in those parts printed in blacker figures. Where 1001b. of 
silage was substituted for 361b. of hay, there was a slight 
increase of both milk and butter ; but where another 501b. of 
silage was substituted for only 161b. of wheaten straw chafP, 
there was a diminution in quantity, and the butter was ill- 
flavoured. From remarks made in the early part of Lord 
Ebrington's lecture (page 240), the silage does not appear to 
have been first-rate j but it would seem probable that it con- 
tained acid or other chemical constituents which enabled it 
to educe from the remainder of the dietary some amount of 
nutriment over and above that contained by itself, and that 
this only operated within certain limits, beyond which the 
effect might be detrimental. Except for some such qualities 
it would be difficult to account for the fact that, on the one 
hand 1001b. of silage gave a better effect than 361b. of hay, 
and, on the other, that 601b. of silage gave a worse effect than 
161b. of straw ; for we can hardly expect wheat straw to be 
12 per cent, more nutritious than hay. 
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Mr. Posbery, agent to the Earl of Warwick, gives 
(page 256) particulars of a feeding experiment with two lots 
of four cows each, which had been giving as nearly as possible 
the same results when fed on 401b. of pnlped mangold, 151b. 
of hay chaff, and 6]b. of palm-nut cake and bean-flour mixed. 
During the experiment. Lot 1 were continued on the same 
food as before, but Lot 2 received 201b. to 301b. of silage 
(according to their appetites) in lieu of the 401b. of mangold. 
The results of the three weeks of trial were as follows : 



Weiffhtof Percentage 
LOT 1. IffiOk. of Oream. 

First week 79ii 69f 

Second „ 811i 66 

Third „ 767i 66J 



Average... 790J 57i 



Weight of Percentage 
Lot 2. Milk. of Oream. 

lb. 

First week 975 63 

Second , 994 61i 

Third „ lOOOi 53J 



Average... 989J 62^ 



Accordingly, the average daily produce of the cows in 
Lot 1, that were fed on mangold, was 28^1b. of milk, or about 
11-J- quarts; that of Lot 2, fed upon silage, was 35^1b. or 
14 quarts a day, being an increase of one-fourth. The 
per-centage of cream, it will, be seen, was less in Lot 2 ; but 
the total quantity of cream was greater, it being about one- 
seventh more than that of Lot 1. 

Mr Harris (p. 238) gave in a letter in the Field the follow- 
ing particulars of the quantity of silage eaten by young cattle 
in mid-winter : " I ordered six North Devon yearlings to be 
let out for about four or five hours ©very day in a field with 
other cattle, where there was nothing beyond the ordinary 
winter bite of grass. They had two feeds in the morning, and 
two more in the evening. The ensilage was carefully weighed 
out every day (1801b. for the six yearlings), and each day they 
failed to eat the whole ; the remainder was each day set aside. 
At the end of the seventh day there remained 1001b. weight 
of ensilage. The result proves that each yearling ate some- 
thing less than 281b. a day. They were looking very well at 
the end of the week, and seemed quite satisfied with their 
daily rations, which will be continued in the same way as long 
as my ensilage lasts.'^ 
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Mr Johnson says (p. 215)^ ^' For the last two months I have 
been feeding sixteen bullocks and heifers on nothing bnt 
ensilage and 61b. daily of cake and meal ; and the result is^ I 
consider^ at least a dead heat between them and similar 
bullocks on the same allowance of cake and meal^ and turnips 
and hay ad lib.^* 

Mr G. Broderick says (p. 219), '' I have been feeding milk 
cows entirely on ensilage, and others of similar age and size 
entirely on hay, and I find that those on hay eat on an average 
281b. per day each, and those on ensilage eat 661b. per day, 
and thrive better than those on hay.'^ Mr Broderick calculates 
that the 281b. of hay represents 1121b. of grass, and the 661b. 
of silage not more than 701b. of grass, and concludes that 
there is a gain of over 30 per cent. 

The Eev. C. H. Ford says (p. 225) that " Ensilage has not 
increased the quantity of milk as he expected,'^ but that ^' if 
you calculate the cost of ensilage, it will show a favourable 
comparison with any other food whatever.'* 

Mr Hunting's experiment (p. 303) at first appeared likely 
to have a disastrous resulfc ; for the cows that received 281b. a 
day of silage became seriously constipated in their bowels, and 
the milk supply feU off one half. The quantity of silage was 
then reduced to 141b., and 141b. of pulped turnips added, 
whereupon the ordinary yield of milk was brought back, 
without being either richer or poorer. The silage given in 
this case appears to have been some which was pitted in 
a wretched condition, having been originally intended for 
stacking, but, owing to bad weather, it lay on the ground and 
was soaked by rain for several weeks, and eventually was put 
into the silo. The washed-out condition of this fodder will 
probably account for the unsatis&ctory result. 

In Lord Londesborough's experiment, four cows were fed 
on a mixed diet (stated on page 307), and produced an 
average of nearly 27ilb. or about 11 quarts of milk a day. On 
281b. of silage being substituted for 181b. of hay and 31b. 
chopped straw, the milk slightly increased (about ^Ib. or 
nearly half a pint a day) • Then the mangold was knocked oS, 
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and more silage given with 51b. maize meal^ and tlie milk 
increased to 291b. a day^ or about 11^ quarts; so that the 
improvement was not very considerable. 

The Marquis of Bute having had a silo made on his home 
farm^ supplied three of his tenants with silage (grass and 
clover) for the purpose of experiments in the feeding of their 
dairy cows. The details are given at page 324^ but the 
results may be summarised here. Two cows belonging to 
one of the tenants were fed for a fortnight on the first of the 
two kinds of dietary stated below, and during the next fort- 
night 401b. of silage was substituted for all the turnips, and a 
portion of the hay and chaff, oilcake and beanmeal, the result 
in the daily average of milk and weekly supply of butter being 
as follows : 



DiBTABT. 

Hayandehoff. Tnmips. Oilcake. Beanmeal. Silage. 

66Ib 751b 81b 91b 

im. 61b 81b 401b. 



Pboduoi. 
Milk. Batter. 

2|gal8 61b. 

3 gals 71b. 



Increase 20p.ceiit. 17p.cent. 

Two cows belonging to a second tenant had, during their 
sepond fortnight 241b. of the same silage substituted for 101b. 
of hay, the rest of the dietary remaining as before. The 
quantity of milk produced is not specified, it being merely 
stated that there was an increase of three pints per cow when 
fed on silage; but it appears that the increase of batter 
amounted to about 17 per cent. 

The third tenant substituted 901b. of silage for 341b. of hay 
und 941b. of turnips, with the result of an increase of milk in 
the first week, and a falling off in the second. The quantities 
are not given; but the falling off is said to be due to the 
silage not having kept perfectly — ^which is not very surprising, 
9^ing that a fortnight's supply had been taken out of the 
pile at one time. 

In the case of the experiment of Mr. Duncan of Benxoore 
(p. 330), about 120 head of cattle are said to have be^i 
feeding on the pitted fodder*<*the Ayrshire cows getting 451b. 
wm (oat) silage, 341b. turnips, 51b. of draff (grains), and 61b. 
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of straw or chaffy with the result that there was an increase in 
the yield of milk (quantity not stated) ; while those not giving 
milk were getting too &t^ and the silage had to be reduced 
accordingly. Both butter and milk are here said to be 
deUcious. 

Sir John P. Dillon says (p. 340) that he fed twenty-five 
heifers on silage^ with 81b. of cake and 21b. of hay per diem^ 
and sold them out &t at the end of about nine weeks. One 
animal was &tted on nothing but silage and 21b. of hay daily. 

Capt. McBride, in an account of his experiments^ laid 
before the County Cork Agricultural Society (p. 344), con- 
cludes that 201b. of silage is equal to 501b. of roots and 
cabbage^ 21b. of straw, and 101b. of hay. 

SiLAQE FOB HOBSES, ShEEP, &0. 

In America, cases of sickness and death in horses are 
alleged to have resulted from feeding on silage. On the other 
hand many persons state that they have fed their horses on 
silage with beneficial results. Considering the difference in 
the product, it is not surprising that there should be confiict- 
ing reports. The silage used in America is chiefly made from 
maize, and there apparently are greater differences of quality 
in it than in silage made from ordinary grass. M. Gofhrt 
says : '' I can only repeat what I have said a hundred times, 
that badly siloed maize nourishes the animals badly, and may 
even become a poison for them.'' The brown silage described 
by Mr. Fry appears to be much more acceptable to horses 
than that which is sour; and it would seem, that horses are 
much less fitted than cows to consume very acid food. 

Sheep have done very well on ensilage in several instances, 
one of which is described by Mb. Woods at page 267. Pigs 
are also reported to have thriven on it. And an American 
correspondent stated that he had found silage of chopped 
grass very beneficial to poultry. 



CHAPTER XL-EFFECT OF SILAGE ON BUTTER, &C. 



A GOOD deal has been said about tbe effect of silage on the 
quality of milk and butter. As far as our own experience has 
gone, the quality of the samples we have tasted has been 
excellent, the butter made in mid- winter having a richness of 
colour and sweetness of flavour that usually are to be found 
only in the produce of the summer months. And the great 
majority of reports we have seen are to a similar effect. 
Nevertheless, it is beyond question that there have been 
many complaints of tainted milk and butter, more especially 
in America, where the silage is usually of maize, and liable to 
become extremely alcoholic and acid if carelessly made. 
Goffart says : '' Let a farmer show me the butter which his 
silage gives during the winter, and I shaU need no other evi- 
dence to decide on his ability as a siloer.^^ 

Sir John Lawes, in the Agricultural Gazette, quoted some 
statements from America (see page 353) to show that the 
quality of the butter was inferior, and Mr. H. Woods, in reply, 
gave particulars from eighteen British experimentalists as to 
the results of their experience. Most of them spoke of an 
improvement in quality, or said the butter was excellent, 
or never better^ or that there was no deterioration, while only 
one said ^' I am not pleased with the butter, as it is always 
pale in colour .'' In this case the cows received four parts of 
barley-straw chaff to one part of silage, so they could not 
have been overdone with the latter. 

But, although complaints have been rife in America, the 
great majority of the evidence seems to be favourable, and 
the bad results, when details are given, are frequently seen to 
be the result of bad practice. 
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In tlie official report of the United States Department of 
Agriculture are about ninety returns from owners of silos, 
nearly all of whom report favourably as to the influence of 
silage on dairy produce. About half a dozen content them- 
selves with saying ''No bad effects ;'' ''Milk sells well; no 
fault found with it/' But the majority are more explicit, as 
will be seen by a few examples here given : 

Lnproves colour of batter, increases quantity and richness of milk, 
where ensilage is good, 

Bicher and much pleasanter to the taste ; more like that produced from 
pasture. 

The effect on butter was as marked as in the yield of milk, making full 
as much from the same amount of milk, and being nearly as high coloured 
as summer butter. We have regular customers for our butter ; all said it 
was the best butter we ever made in the winter, and nearly as good as the 
best of June butter. 

Gk)od ensilage produces more and better milk and cream, if fed m 
eowaection with a 'prober alhumenoid ration, than I have ever been able 
to get from any other food. No better butter can be made with any feed 
I know of, except sweet young grass. 

The only adverse reports are as follows, and we append 
statements as to the character of the silage : 

People have complained a little of the taste of the milk and butter ; 
I do not think it injures either. [The silage was " slightly acid."] 

Cream did not make so much butter, nor were the colour and flavour 
equal. [The odour from the silo was " like a whisky still.'*] 

I think, when past a certain stage of fermentation, the ensilage, although 
relished by the cows, has a tendency to flavour milk and butter like 
cabbage. 

When milch cows were fed without mixing with other foods, there is a 
tendency to dry them up. When mixed with meal, they gained slightly. 
[The silage was " sour, apparently a vinegary acid.'*] 

One cause of taint is mentioned in the " Royal Agricultural 
Society^s Journal '' by Itfr. J. Swan, who says : " If, through 
want of care, the milk during milking time or afterwards 
should be left under the influence of the smell (of the silo, 
it will, of course, become impregnated with that, as it 
would with any other pungent odour. Since I have given 
strict orders on this point, there has never been the slightest 
flavour in milk or butter." 



CHAPTER XIL-COST OF HAYMAKING V. ENSILAGE. 



It is difficult to make any general statement witli respect to 
the cost of pitting green fodder as compared with that of 
converting it into hay, because the cartage and other circum- 
stances vary considerably in difEerent caaes. 

As regards the cost, when the grass is unchaffed, Mr. Grant 
says (p. 231), ^^ I cut and carried in 1881 five acres at 7«. 2d. 
per acre. In such a season, haymaking a like crop would 
have cost 11. per acre.'' Mr. G. Broderick says (p. 219), 
'' The cost of storing green crops may be anywhere between 
10«. and 20^. an acre, according to crop and circumstances ; 
but, on the whole, I am inclined to think it is cheaper than 
making hay.'' Mr. Oakeley (p. 313) had 54 tons cut, carted, 
and siloed for 4Z. Ss. 3c?., or Is. 7|cZ. per ton. 

As to the cost when the fodder is chopped, there are some 
rather wide differences. A detailed account (p. 252) of the 
expenditure at Tatton Park shows it to have been at the rate 
of nearly 21. 128. an acre. In another elaborate account 
(p. 277), Mr. Edwards states the cost of haymaking as 
11. 28. 5^d. per acre, and that of filling the silo 11. bs. 6d., 
including Ss. 6d. for interest on cost of building, &c. Mr. 
Easdale (p. 299) says what would cost 20*. in haymaking 
would cost 24^. to cut and chaff the grass and put it in the 
silo. Mr. Hunting (p. 302) gives the cost of siloing 70 tons 
of crops as 15Z. ISs. 6d., or 4«. 6d. per ton. In the R.A.S. 
Journal, the expense per ton is estimated by Mr. Gbrrett 
Taylor at 98, or lOs. ; Mr. Hoare, about 7s. ; Mr. Swan, 
58. 6d. ; Mr. Ashf orth, 5«. ; Mr. Fryer, 4». 9d. ; Mr. Gibson, 
48. 7d. ; the Duke of Sutherland, 48. Sd. ; and Mr. C. G. 
Johnson, 28. 9^. per ton. 



THE CHEMISTRY OF ENSILAGE. 



By F. woodland TOMS, F.T.O., F.O.S. 



I. — Practice and Theory. 

History acquaints us with the fact that, in times of famine, 
contagious diseases spring up readily and spread with unusual 
rapidity ; and if we be now, as scoffers suggest, STiffering from 
"ensilage fever," our susceptibility to its attack may fairly be 
traced to the unhealthy and impoverished state that has been 
brought about by repeated failures of the food-getting processes 
upon which we have hitherto relied. There can be little doubt, I 
think, that the majority of the experiments made, or about to be 
made, in this country with respect to ensilage, have had their 
origin in a painful experience of the shortcomings of the ordinary 
process of haymaking, rather than in any prior conviction of the 
innate merits of the silo. And to persons who are thus influenced 
there undoubtedly has come a very apposite warning in the 
cautions of those respected authorities. Sir J. B. Lawes and Dr. 
Voelcker. 

What we need is not merely a change, but an improvement — a 
relief from ever-impending mischief ; and now, in the lull between 
the tentative experiments of the past and the more active opera- 
tions that are promised, it is fitting to sum up and review what 
w9 have learnt. It seems to me that some such summing-up is 
especially desirable, because, from a want of a standard of com- 
parison, some persons have styled their experiments " a success," 
whereas their products, when passed through my hands, have 
proved distinctly inferior to others which have been described in no 
more glowing terms. Moreover, there have been statements made 
public which I either know to be wrong from my own observations, 

* These artioles formed part of a series whioh appeared in the Fields nnder 
the title of "Facts about Fodder." Others have treated on the ohemipal 
effects and deterioration produced hy rain during hay-making, by fermentation 
in the staok, &o. The whole are about to be republished in book form. 

M 
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or which would seem to be so from the teachings of authorities of 
experience abroad. 

Our knowledge on this subject is admittedly imperfect as yet, 
but it is stronger in some directions than in others. To prevent 
experimenters wasting time on points already thoroughly thrashed 
out, and to lay bare the points where information is most needed, 
I have ventured to frame a few leading questions that appear to 
me to cover the ground that the agriculturist is chiefly interested 
in. To the best of my ability, answers will be supplied to these 
questions ; and on those points where the replies are weak, 
readers are asked to assume that information is wanted, and will 
be welcomed if supplied. The four test questions are : 

1. Can English fodder plants really be preserved in an edible 
condition by burying in pits ; and for how long ? 

2. Is the resulting product nutritious and advantageous to the 
animal P 

3. Is the method economical to the farmer ? 

4. How does it compare with alternative systems, already 
familiar to us P 

No one, I think, who has paid any attention to facts recently 
brought forward, will deny that, by burying green fodder in 
pits, it may be maintained in a remarkably good state of pre- 
servation for months together. The preservation is never absolute 
or perpetual ; but to obtain the best results it is necessary to tightly 
pack the green fodder into large smooth-walled silos, and to 
maintain the mass under a continued pressure of 1001b. or 
more per square foot ; and " the most energetic compression 
is always that which gives the best results " (Goffart's book 
on " Ensilage,'' pp. 64, 81, 87). 

It is not necessary to add any dry material to the green 
fodder ; and to add more than 10 per cent., even with a plant 
containing so much water as maize, is absolutely prejudicial. 
Gk>£Eart distinctly states that he has added straw, not to keep the 
ensilage good, but to render the straw eatable; and he found 
that, the greater the proportion of straw mixed with the green 
fodder, the less time would the mixture keep (p. 60). " A 
moist condition in ensilage," he says, " instead of being a 
cause of deterioration, is, on the contrary, indispensable to the 
good preservation of the stored materials. Maize, in its normal 
^condition, contains about 85 per cent, of water; and when, by 
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the addition of dry straw, " the proportion of moisture in the 
mass is brought down below 75 per cent., good preservation 
is greatly compromised, and soon becomes impossible if you 
go beyond that " (Goffart, p. 61). In the Journal de VAgri- 
cuUv/re M. Goffart wrote as follows on this subject : '* Last 
winter I tried four experiments in four different silos ; one 
flilo contained pure maize, and in the other three straw was 
added in different proportions ; and the greater the proportion 
of straw mixed with the maize, the worse was the preservation." 

Neither should the crops be allowed to partially dry in the field 
before being put into the silo. " There is no middle term," says 
M. Goffart ; " the crop must either be thoroughly dried and 
stacked, or stored with all its moisture, if it is required to 
be converted into ensilage " (p. 72). 

The fodder may be siloed whilst in a damp condition; and 
"Crops have been successfully pitted when dripping with water. 
Among the authorities for this are M. Lecouteux, editor of 
the Journal d' Agriculture Pratique, the Vicomte de Chezelles, 
M. Goffart, M. Julien, president of Agricultural Society of 
I^omorantin, and various American experts, besides correspondents 
in The Field, The following is an instance given by M. GofEart ; 
" Last October my silos were filled during frightful weather ; the 
rain at times f6ll in torrents ; but the ensilage was perfect never- 
theless." 

Salt is not necessary for good preservation, though it adds 
flavour to the mass, and may be added in small quantities — two or 
three pounds to a ton, so that a cow may get an ounce or so in her 
daily rations (Goffart,p. 89). Li America the use of salt is now 
abandoned as unnecessary ("Thurber on Ensilage," p. 22), and 
the excessive amount of salt (21b. to the hundredweight) used in 
some experiments in this country has been found by practical men 
to be hurtful, and has been condemned by veterinarians. As 
salt did not improve the ensilage when the fodder was pitted 
in good condition, so also it did not stop its spoiling when 
the crop was discoloured and damaged from being left till it 
was old and beaten down (GofPart, p. 101). 

A very acid product is not the ideal to be worked up to in 
making ensilage. In the product that has undergone least change, 
alcohol and acids are only found in very minute quantities. To 
obtain the best result, the expulsion of air is necessary, and this 

M 2 
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is secured by heavy weighting. When thoroughly well preserved, 
ensilage is devoid of taste and smeU on first being taken out of the 
pit. The following describes ensilage as it can be made by proper 
skill, and as it has been made of late years by M. GofEart. 
Formerly he thought fermentation in the pit was necessary, and 
for many years he did not obtain very successful results ; and it 
was the marked difference in smell and taste, under his improved 
method, that made the opemng of this silo so noticeable. ** I 
opened," he says, " in April, 1877, my last elliptical silo, which 
contained 'more than one hundred tons of maize, pitted in October, 
1876, or more than seven months previous. It presented one very 
compact mass of greenish-brown tint, and the temperature did not 
exceed 10° C. (50° Pahr.) There was no appreciable smell, and, 
on being put into the mouth, the maize was at that time tasteless ; 
and the absence of smell and taste produced at first a sensation 
that was almost disagreeable. I had a few hundredweights of 
the mass taken out for the next meal of my beasts; and 
scarcely was it exposed to contact with the air, than it under- 
went a veritable metamorphosis. The brownish colour became 
sensibly greener, and a commencement of alcoholic fermentation 
was not long in setting in, without, however, exceeding the 
limits beyond which such fermentation ought not to go. This silo 
was not completely emptied until the 10th of August, and the 
maize kept in good condition until the last day " (Goffart, p. 75). 

The above represents what it is desirable to get in this country, 
and not the intensely acid products that some experimenters have 
turned out. The " sour fodder " of the Germans and Hungarians, 
obtained by burying green food in pits with small precautions, is, 
there is reason to believe, very wasteful, from the fermentation 
being carried to excess. M. Goffart has " civilised " the primitive 
" sour fodder " process, and made it worthy of recognition of 
modem agriculturists by pointing out the advantage of weights 
(and well-constructed silos to permit the weights to have full 
effect) in reducing fermentation to a minimum, and thus preserving 
the food in a condition most approaching its nattuul state when 
freshly cut. Its distinctive marks are, that the temperature is kept 
low, and the proportion of acid and alcohol remain exceedingly 
small. 

The foregoing extracts epitomise the main features of what 
M. Goffart recommends, and he, be it mentioned, has made more 
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experiments in this direction tlian anyone else. He has given 
to the term "ensilage" a world-wide repute in connection with 
the storage of green fodder crops; and I think it would be 
•conyenient as well as courteous to reserve that term for substances 
in which his rules are recognised. If any prefer to reject his 
•advice, work in a crude fashion, and revert to " sour fodder," let 
them call it by that name, and let the merits of their concoctions be 
discussed apart. 

Many specimens of ensilage have come under my notice during 
the past two years, and I have observed very considerable difference 
between them. The difference was certainly one of degree, but I 
believe that degree was sufficiently wide to constitute the difference 
between a success and a comparative failure, economically speaking, 
though nearly all were eatable and free from mould. The most 
successful specimens — i.e., those that most resemble the freshly-cut 
plant — had been subjected to considerable pressure; the others 
were faulty in this respect. 

It seems generally admitted that, other things being equal, a 
<jrop well supplied with sugar is better adapted for ensilage than 
one less richly furnished. And it is even more certain that, 
working with the same material, vast differences may exist in 
quality of ensilage, according to the care expended in expelling and 
keeping out the atmosphere. By the use of weights M. Goffart has 
now, he says, no difficulty in preserving for eight months or more 
crops which previously he was unable to keep many weeks when he 
sought to hermetically seal the silo by a covering of clay. He 
says, too, that the waste by heating or fermentation is very greatly 
reduced. 

It has been a matter of surprise to men of science, quite as 
much as to farmers, that vegetation can, by such simple means as 
pitting, be preserved to so great an extent from the decay common 
to dead organised substances. Among the many more or less satis- 
factory explanations which have been given, that of Professor 
Lechartier appears to merit most attention, from the suggestiveness 
of his experiments, and his high position as an authority on 
fermentation. 

By a very long series of researches on fruit, seeds, roots, and 
leaves, this investigator has shown that, when these substances 
are detached from the plants that bear them, life is not extinct in 
the cells of which they are composed ; and that, if maintained out 
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of contact with the air, this life will go on for a considerable 
period consuming sugar, and giving rise to alcohol and carbonic 
acid gas. The evolution of gas slackens after a time, and finally 
ceases altogether. This kind of fermentation is a proof of vitality 
in the plant, and is distinguished from the fermentation of decay 
by the fact that none of the germs that favour putrefaction are 
found when examining the pulp microscopically. When, however, 
the evolution of gas stops, the cells are really dead, and, being so, 
are liable to very rapid destruction when in contact with the 
atmosphere. So long, however, as the air is excluded, and no fer- 
menting germs penetrate to the interior, the fruit remains dormant,, 
and subject to no further change. Thus, Lechartier has kept 
pears suspended in closed jars for eight or nine months, and shown 
at the end of that time that they maintained their colour, and 
tasted merely like mellow fruit ; but, on being exposed to the air, 
they very quickly became " sleepy " and rotten, and the leaves, 
soon acquired the normal appearance of dead leaves. 

Lechartier considers that the facts he has proved to hold good 
with regard to fruit, seeds, and leaves kept out of contact with the 
oxygen of the air, find their analogy in green fodder placed under 
pressure in pits. He has made miniature silos with glass bell-jars 
containing fodder pressed down by a wooden disc weighted with 
lead, and so arranged that he could, from time to time, extract the 
gas for analysis ; and he has also sealed up fodders in flasks, and 
compared their composition before and after fermentation. 

He shows that the first action that takes place is the complete 
absorption of the oxygen in the residual air of the pit — which 
doubtless is the cause of the brief heating observed when a silo is 
being filled. During the first week or two (a period varying 
somewhat according to the composition of the crop, atmospheric 
conditions, and mode of pitting) there occurs a free evolution of 
carbonic acid gas, which is succeeded by a greatly diminished 
outflow lasting over several months. So long as this continues, 
the fodder remains in a stat/C of good preservation ; and, with 
liberal weighting, a very small evolution of gas is capable of 
resisting the pernicious tendency of the atmosphere to penetrate 
into the interior. 

The rate of disengagement of this gas, and therefore its efficiency 
as a preservative, may be gathered from the following figures, 
obtained with Lechartier's miniature silo. It wiU be evident that 
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heavy weights are even more requisite at the end of the experiment 
than at the beginning : 

Hourly per kilogramme. 
12th of NoYember — Gkus discharged 37*7 onbio oentim^tres. 



22nd „ 141 



25th 

6th of December 
28th „ 

From Feb. 21 to March 1 



5-4 
5-2 
2-7 
0-25 



it 

a 
>» 
It 



On the 1st of March there was no gas ; the cells had lost all 
activity, and mould may therefore be afterwards expected to appear 
on the surface, and decay begin to prey upon the ensilage. 

If I understand Lechartier aright, he contends that, while the 
vegetable cells are still alive, they will not grow mouldy and decay. 
That, when severed from the living plant, each constituent cell 
possesses a certain vitality in itself, or power of doing work ; and 
that it cannot be considered dead till it has expended that power. 
That, in the presence of air, the cells live and act with considerable 
energy, and exhaust their powers early. Out of contact with air, 
however, they live more sluggishly, and take a far longer time to con- 
sume the same amount of sugar ; indeed, the process becomes so slow 
that the sugar is not all consumed when the silo is opened. This 
is proved by the analyses of Barral, Lechartier, and myself, and by 
the heating and formation of alcohol that takes place on exposure 
to air. The vital energy being longer in expending itself, the time 
is postponed when the moulds and other parasites can begin to 
prey on the dead residue, and set up their characteristic and 
generally offensive fermentations. The above, though it sounds 
somewhat theoretical, is not without experimental proof, for 
Lechartier has found that the vital action, which will go on for 
months in a properly-weighted silo, does actually cease in a very 
few days if air be drawn through the ensilage. 

Perfect fruit and undamaged leaves, kept out of contact with 
air, fiunish us, one would think, with ** ensilage " under theoreti- 
cally perfect conditions ; yet even here some loss of substance and 
considerable modifications in the constituents of the fruit occur ; 
and loss of substance is in the same way inevitable to ensilage, 
even when made in the best constructed silo. It is the price one 
must pay for the vitality that enables the ensilage to resist 
putrefaction. 

How slight this loss may be reduced to we do not know with 
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precision, for no conclnsiye experiments have been made con- 
trasting the weight and composition of that put into a silo with 
the weight and the composition of that which was taken out. 

This is to be regretted, for it deprives us of the best way of 
ascertaining the economic value of the method. We do possess, 
however, comparative analyses of ensilage made by wasteful 
methods, and these will be produced in the next article. They 
teach a useful lesson to those who adopt such methods, and show, 
on a magnified scale, the changes that go on. The losses that 
occur are due to fermentation, which may vary very greatly in 
extent in the same substance according to the way in which it is 
pitted; and, as the fermentation varies, the loss will naturally 
vary in a corresponding degree. M. Barral, who is a chemist 
as well as permanent secretary of the National Agricultural 
Society of France, mentions that maize ensilage, pitted in three 
different silos, possessed temperatures respectively of 46^, 16^, and 
10° C. (116°, dO°, and 60° Fahr.), and the degree of acidity was 
respectively equivalent to 792, '644, and '099 per cent, of sulphuric 
add. He says, ** It is the maize that has been maintained in the 
silo at the lowest temperature that contains by far the least acid. 
It is that one which, in my opinion, has been preserved in a state 
most resembling maize at the time it was cut." Deductions that 
are true of one specimen of ensilage, made in one kind of silo, are, 
however, not necessarily true with f espect to that which is made in 
a different way; but at several of the agricultural colleges in 
this coimtry and in America the professors are working at this 
subject experimentaUy, and we may hope shortly to obtain some 
statistical results. 

n. — The Nuteitivb Vadub op Ensilage. 

English experience of ensilage is relatively small as yet; but, 
taking into account France, America, and Germany, ample facts 
exist to warrant the assertion that all English green crops can be 
preserved in a condition but little removed from their natural 
state, by storing them in silos imder heavy weights. 

In England successful results — though not all equal in success — 
have been obtained with meadow grass, rye grass, clover of different 
kinds, green oats, green rye, and vetches. In America, Commis- 
sioner Loring, of the Government Department of Agriculture, 
reports (as the results of inquiries circulated among the farmers 
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of the TJnited States) that, in addition to Indian com — which is so 
high in i^vour from the immense crops it yields per acre — the 
ensilage system has been tried on rye, oats, cloTer, sorghum, rowen, 
Hungarian grass, and field peas. " In fact, almost every crop 
used for soiling has been stored in silos and taken out in good 
condition." 

In France, a commission appointed by the National Society of 
Agriculture speak of good results obtained by thus storing vine 
leaves in wine-growing districts, apple refuse in cider districts, 
beetroot leaves, sliced beetroot, and beetroot pulp, in sugar-making 
districts. M. €k)ffart, besides maize, rye, various kinds of clover 
and trefoil, has put into his silos, with more or less success, Jeru- 
aalem artichokes, beetroot, comfrey, and potatoes. M. Pomay, of 
Bomorantin, has for some years practised the ensilage of lucerne 
with success, and was awarded a sUver medal for an excellent 
sample that he exhibited at the Bourges Agricultural Show ; and 
M. Julien, the President of the I&omorantin Agricultural Society, 
names (with other crops already alluded to) rape and buckwheat 
as suitable subjects for the silo. Lastly, in Germany, cabbages, 
turnips, and leaves of various kinds, besides ordinary fodder crops, 
are said to have been stored on much the same principle. 

The above facts ought to show that we are here dealing with a 
law of very wide application, and that contemplated experiments 
will be by no means the risky speculation that some persons 
believe. In future, therefore, if the general principle be assailed, 
the onus of proof should surely in fairness fall upon the objectors, 
and, where facts are adduced, they should be subjected to rigid 
cross-examination with a view to ascertain whether the results 
complained of have arisen from a disregard of rules laid down as 
essential to success, or whether there is any defect in the rules 
themselves. 

An affirmative reply having been given to the question whether 
English crops can be successfully preserved in silos, we may pass 
on with awakening confidence to the consideration of the second 
query to be answered, viz., " Is the resulting product nutritious 
and beneficial to the animal ? " 

The nutritious qualities of ensilage, like those of hay, must of 
course mainly depend on the substance from which it is made. 
Ensilage from very inferior fodder may possibly be more palatable 
than the same material made into hay ; but one cannot expect it to 
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be as raluable as ensilage made from a crop of high nutritiye 
quality. The farmer will notice, too, that there will frequently be 
a considerable difference in odour and appearance between different 
species of siloed fodder, even when prepared in exactly similar 
fashion. Judging from experience so far, ensilage from fine 
rather dry herbage is far more pleasant to smell and to look at 
than the ensilage from the coarse grasses of low-lying damp 
localities. Over and above this difference, due to constituents, the 
value of ensilage is modified by the mode of curing. Fermen- 
tation, in a greater or less degree, is inseparable from ensilage; 
and such fodder, therefore, is characterised by containing small 
quantities of alcohol, and acetic and other organic acids. It does 
not appear that in small quantities they do any harm ; indeed, 
they seem to be beneficial rather than otherwise, and they prove so 
attractive that many animals will renounce green grass, hay, meal, 
and other good foods, to feed on the ensilage. Some, indeed, 
regard the silo as a kind of factory for the preparation of cattle 
condiments. Experimenters of this class should recollect that they 
run a risk of using up good feeding constituents to produce these 
" spices," and should therefore endeavour to stifle the change till 
the silo is opened, when a short exposure will produce all the 
alteration necessary. 

It is not probable that any of our ordinary English fodder crops, 
even if inefficiently stored, will develope as much acidity as beetroot 
and starch refuse, or even so much as maize ensilage sometimes 
produces ; and as such food is tolerated by cattle, we need hardly 
disturb ourselves on the score of acidity in our own specimens. 
Even if it should prove excessive, it can always bo neutralised by 
a little powdered chalk being mingled with it after taking it out of 
the silo. Still, the acetic fermentation should be resisted as much 
as possible, for such fermentation signifies the consumption of 
material that is more useful than the resulting product ; besides 
which, the latter is the forerunner of an objectionable fermen- 
tation called butyric. By this latter acid a very unpleasant odour is 
given to the mass ; and, although cattle can even put up with this 
in small quantities, yet they recoil from it in the end, and fall off 
in their feed. M. Goffart met with this objectionable kind of fer- 
mentation in some of his earlier experiments. It arose when he 
attempted to store crops that had been beaten down and become 
yellow and decayed at the foot. He finally succeeded in rendering 
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eatable eren such crops as those, hut he had to double or treble 
the weights, and the product resembled the " brown haj " of the 
Germans rather than that kind of ensilage in which M. Goffart 
delights. 

The Americans, who generally seem to have followed Goffart's 
directions yery closely, appear to have been singularly fortunate in 
their experiences ; for Commissioner Loring, of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, sums up the results obtained by nearly one 
himdred farmers, who have reported to him, in these words : " The 
condition of stock fed on ensilage, both as to health and gain in 
weight, has been uniformly favourable." This refers not only to 
maize ensilage, but also to the many other green crops they have 
experimented on. Considering that the Americans are themselves 
only novices, this speaks much for the simplicity of the process, 
and is an encouraging testimony of what we may ourselves expect. 

I have read carefully through these 100 American reports, and 
have watched for some time past the opinions expressed in 
American, French, and German periodicals ; and, considering the 
ordinary tendency of mankind to grumble, and the natural liability 
to fail when trying a new process, I have been fairly astonished at 
the small amount of complaint from those who have tried the 
process and can speak from their own personal experience. 

It seems to be taken for granted among users of ensilage that 
the forage is improved, rather than deteriorated, by a slight 
alcoholic fermentation ; and this is what M. Goffart aimed at when 
he first commenced working. He soon found, however, that, in the 
silo, the fermentation is apt to overstep the mark and degenerate 
into acetic and lactic fermentation, which are to be avoided, because 
they are wasteful, and finally into butyric fermentation and putre- 
faction, which is, of course, positively objectionable. Consequently, 
as Goffart found it impossible to hit off the happy mean in the 
silo, he now strives to stifle fermentation entirely, so long as the 
fodder remains there. He finds he can readily obtain the desired 
amount of fermentation by a few hours' free exposure to the air 
previous to feeding. 

To show the views of Goffart on this point, the following extract 
may be cited : " If it were necessary to sacrifice the fermentation 
in order to avoid the loss of materials which is undergone in silos, 
I should prefer to undergo that loss, because I attach the highest 
value to fermentation, the good effects of which are indisputable ; 
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but, fortunately, the two points can be easily reconciled. The 
benefits of fermentation are these: Thanks to fermentation, the 
siloed materials undergo a commencement of decomposition which 
facilitates the digestion and increases the nutritive or assimilatiye 
power. My beasts, especially the milch cows, when they live 
exclusively on fresh maize during the summer, consume it in very 
large quantities, and always have the belly greatly developed — 
which proves that their food has not all the richness desirable, and 
that they are obliged to make up for the deficiency of quality by 
excessive consumption. If my beasts eat siloed and fermented 
maize, the belly decreases, and their ration (which they themselves 
limit) diminishes in weight, and their general state becomes more 
satisfactory. Let us, then, not attempt to suppress fermentation, 
but only to regulate it." 

Fermentation always has the result of producing new substances 
at the expense of existing constituents ; and as some of these new 
substances are gaseous, fermentation always implies a certain loss 
in weight. 

If animals digested and converted to useful purposes the whole 
of the food they receive into their system, then undoubtedly loss in 
weight would be an unmixed evil ; and if, again, the loss fell on 
the easily-digested parts, and left the other constituents untouched, 
then this would make matters even worse. But luckily (and this 
is a most important matter) we have evidence to prove that such is 
not the effect of fermentation on well-made ensilage. There the 
loss which occurs falls most markedly on the substances that 
possess the smallest feeding value. Owing, as I believe, to the 
action of the water present, fermentation does not produce precisely 
the same effect upon ensilage as upon hay. Fermented hay shows 
an increase of woody fibre over prime hay, whereas fermented 
ensilage has commonly a much smaller percentage of fibre than the 
substance from which it is made. Fermentation apparently acts 
in a very thorough manner upon ensilage ; it not only converts 
sugar into alcohol, and acetic and other acids, but it also converts 
the starchlike bodies into saccharine substances, and reduces 
insoluble woody fibre into soluble bodies somewhat allied to starch. 
Sugar, starch, digestible and indigestible fibre, have chemically all 
the same percentage composition ; but the last is of small feeding 
value, and is even actively injurious, for it may encase round sub- 
stances that are in themselves very easy to assimilate, and thus 
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prevent their being acted on by the digestive powers of the 
animal. 

Commissioner Loring says : " There are indications that some 
materials have their value enhanced by the fermentation of the silo, 
while in others there is a loss ; '* and I think, when we shall have 
tested this question more thoroughly, that the value will be found 
to be most enhanced in substances containing a considerable 
amount of indigestible matter. 

The constituents of grain are naturally digested by the animal 
with very considerable completeness. K, therefore, we attempt to 
ferment them, we shall find — as Sir J. B. Lawes showed in the case 
of malted barley — ^that the slight improvement in digestibility 
produced is more than overbalanced by the loss in weight. Such 
results, however, are not on the same footing with coarser foods, as 
grass for instance ; for here a very considerable amount of indi- 
gestible and rejected matter exists, and a loss of weight which 
would be wasteful with grain, might turn out a good investment as 
regards grass, from the greater scope for improvement that is 
possible. Prom the following table it will be seen that, with 
inferior hay, the animal may not assimilate one half of what is 
given him. Could we but manage to make one pound of this poor 
hay go as far as an equivalent weight of young pasture grass, we 
could apparently submit to any amount of loss short of one-fourth, 
and stni obtain a balance of profit. 





Proportion of each confttituent digested by the animal 
out of 100 parts supplied. 


Description of Food. 


Of 

organic 

matter as 

a whole. 


Of albn- 
menoidfl. 


Of fat. 


Of soluble 

carbo- 
hydrates. 


Of fibre. 


FMtore grass 

Meadow hay (very g^ood) 


per cent. 
621 

51-7 
46-3 
90-9 


percent. 
68-8 
64-3 
58-4 
77-6 


percent 
13-4 
23*5 
18-8 
680 


percent 
65-8 
56-9 
51-7 
93-9 


percent. 
570 
42*6 


Moadow liav (ordinary) 


37*3 


Maize (soaked (rrain) 


1000 







The above are the results of actual experiments carried out on a 
horse by Professor von Wolff, the grass used being cut at various 
times from the same field. It will be seen that the animal never 
succeeded in digesting the theoretical amount even of the soluble 
compounds present ; and it would appear that the great obstacle 
that prevented this was the fibre. There was nearly double as much 
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woody fibre in the oldevt hay a« wa« contained in the jcmnger 
fr|ie<dmen ; and it wrmld, cj^ connie, l>e more cr>n«ol]dated and resis* 
tant« When the animal wa« fed on f»oaked maize — which contains 
i»car<;e a tf?nth of the fibre cr/ntained in hay — ^the digestir/n of the 
rarioiii* c</nKtitiient« immediatfjly became very r;r>mplete indeed* In 
th^; Kame way I U;lieve that if the woody fiV/re of fpiifwes can be 
n^nd^xTed iK^luble or diK]ntf;fp^tf;d, not (m\j will a larger proportion 
<;f it li^; digfj«f/!d, Irtit f/th^5r fml/Ktancf.>8 previmisly locked up will be 
more readily act^kl on. 

An exjif;riment which c;an only })(; explainr;d on some 8uch 
principle a« the abf^ve, in one by Profe««or Henry, of the Agricul- 
tural Dfqfarimani (ft the WiucouHin State Univeruity, already 
referrfjjd to in the Field, Two e<|ual lot« <;f maize (21,0001b,) from 
the tmma field were amvcricd, one into hay, the r/ther into ensilage. 
Two months aftf.Twards two cows were fed on the silof^l maize, and 
two others on the dried fodder which had been under coyer ever 
since it was well curwl. At the end of twenty-one days the food of 
the cows was changed, and those fed on ensilage Ixifore were now 
ffid on dried fo<ld*!r, and vice verm. During this test each cow, 
whether on ensilage or dried ffxlder, received lib. of Indian com 
m<5al, lib. f/f whr5at bran, and l^lb. of oil m^^l, morning and 
evening. Each cxrw had as much ensil^e or dried fodder as she 
c<^uld eat up clean. The cows were fed, watered, and milked at the 
same hour f;ach day, and every means were \xm;(\ tr> make the test 
c<implet>e and fair. The results in milk, and in buttc*r churned 
therefrom, were : 

Milk. Batter, 

lb. tfZ. lb. ifz, 

EnifiUge (with meal m fitated) prodaced 14r>0 B 59 8^ 

Ihriod fodder (with Hame meal) produced 1322 15 53 Z\ 

Increase prodncod from enffilage 133 9 6 5 

The test continued forty-two days. At the ratf; the food was 
consumed, th(; thirteen r(;ws of maize cut into fodder would have 
lasted forty-^^'ight days, while the thirteen rows made into ensilage 
would have lasted i)7{ days. Thus the ensilage increased the pro- 
duce of milk 10 jMjr cent., and the butter 12 per cent., showing that 
the butter-making quality of the milk was also enhanced. Lastly, 
the proportion of maize consumed as ensilage was 29 per cent, less 
than that c*aten as hay. 

Another observation, equally difficult to explain away, is con- 
tributed by Mr. 0. B. Potter, to the American Cultivator. A field 
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of pearl millet had inadvertently been allowed to attain so large 
and hard a growth that the cows wholly rejected the stalks, and 
would eat nothing but the leaves when the millet was offered to 
them green. By way of experiment, one-fourth of the crop was cut 
and put into a silo, the remainder of the field being cured by drying 
in shocks in the ordinary way. This last was found so nearly 
worthless for feeding dry that it was used for litter in the bam- 
jards and for covering ice in an icehouse ; whereas that which was 
preserved in the pit was opened and fed in April. The cows ate it 
aU, leaf and stalk, eagerly, without any loss or waste, and, Mr. 
Potter says, it was fully equal in value to the same quantity of the 
best maize fodder preserved in the pits. 

The following experiment by Colonel Le Grand B. Cannon, of 
Burlington, Vermont, U.S., is interesting, because maize ensilage is 
contrasted with an approximately equal amount, reckoned dry, of 
ordinary hay and also of hay and roots. I say "approximately," 
because the actual proportion of ensilage was rather under than 
over the mark; for average hay contains about 15 per cent, of 
water, so that 201b. of hay would have about 171b. of dry matter, 
and the average proportion of water in maize ensilage is said to be 
about 82 or 83 per cent., so that the quantity of dry matter in the 
ensilage given to these beasts would probably weigh about 151b. 
Colonel Cannon says : " I fed ninety three-year-old steers, divided 
into three lots ; cattle and feed weighed monthly. First Lot. — 
Fed 201b. hay with 31b. grain daily, run in yard with shelter. 
Second Lot — Kept in warm stable and stanchions, fed 17|lb. hay, 
one peck mangolds, and 31b. grain. Third Lot — Fed 851b. ensilage, 
with 31b. grain. This lot gained jlb. a day more than No. 2, and 
^Ib. more than Lot. 1. The cost was 5 per cent, in favour of 
ensilage.'' 

The feeding was kept up for five months and a half, and Colonel 
Cannon adds : " The cattle fed as stated were in better health and 
condition than others fed on the chopped hay and grain. I 
consider ensilage profitable, and believe it entirely healthy, taking 
the place of roots. It is easily digested, as is shown by the uniform 
temperature of the animals and the condition of the skin and 
hair." 

Details of an extensive series of experiments by Prof. McBryde, 
of Tennessee University, are given in Dr. Thurber's book on " Silos 
and Ensilage." Unfortunately, he worked on single animals only. 
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and he puts the ensilage at a great disadyantage bj oomparing' 
together 201b. best hay (about 171b. dry matter) with 401b. maize 
ensilage (about 71b. dry matter). Considering, too, that green 
maize is far poorer in albnmenoids or flesh-formers than ordinary 
grass, it is not surprising that the 201b. of hay frequently showed 
better results than the 401b. maize ensilage. It is only when the 
tables are turned that one has cause for astonishment; and the 
following are cases in point. These experiments extended over one 
month ; and the last is especially noteworthy as showing that clover 
ensilage is far better than maize ensilage : 

TheaidinAl 
Daily Bations per lOOOIb. live weight. gained per cent. 

201b. hay (taken as a standard) l*81b. 

101b. „ 201b. oat straw, 6ilb. Indian com meal 3*9 

101b. „ 201b. ensilage, 641b. . „ 7*2 

201b . oat straw, 201b. ensflage, 6iib. „ 6*6 

201b. hay, G^lb. Indian com meal 5*7 

201b. „ 6ilb. cotton seed meal 5*6 

201b. „ 6ilb rice com meal 7*5 

401b. ensilage, 6ilb. Indian com meal 10*2 

401b. „ 6ilb. cotton seed meal 10*1 

401b. „ 641b. rice com meal 2*8 

51b. hay, 6ilb. com meal, 401b. maize ensilage 6*25 

51b. „ 6ilb. „ 401b. clover ensilage 9*03 

Of the value of ensilage for dairy purposes the evidence i» 
remarkably strong. Commissioner Loring sums up the hundred 
reports sent to him in the words : ** Ensilage has been fed to milch 
cows more generally than any other class of stock, and no unfavour- 
able results are recorded. There can be no doubt its greatest value 
will always be found in this connection. There is a marked increase 
in quantity and improvement in quality of milk and butter after 
changing from dry feed to ensilage, corresponding with the effect of 
a similar change to fresh pasture. A few seeming exceptions are 
noted, which will probably find explanation in defects easily 
remedied rather than such as are inherent." 

In illustration of this good effect on milk production it is not 
necessary to go so far as America, as a very admirable example has 
been furnished us at home by Mr. Henry Woods, in his account 
of the experiment on Lord Walsingham's estate. The experiment 
was carried out by feeding five cows on a fixed quantity of 
crushed oats and bran (61b. of the former and 31b. of latter), with 
as much as they could eat of coarse fodder, which consisted first of 
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cliaff (composed of two-thirds barley straw, and one-third hay), 
and afterwards of the same ch^iff mixed with gradually increasing 
quantities of grass ensilage. 

As Mr. Woods' table is published at a subsequent page, it will 
suffice to quote the amount of milk and cream obtained on the 
last day of each series : 

Milk. CreaiiL 

Quarts. Degrees. 

An chaff (of hay and barley straw) yielded per day 68 12 

One-third ensilage and two-thirds chaff „ 70 13 

One-half ensilage and one-half chaff „ 71 15 

Two-thirds ensilage and one -third chaff „ 77 16 

Three-fonrths ensilage and one-fonrth chaff „ 82 16 

This ensilage was made from grass of exceptionally coarse and 
poor quality, yet as soon as it was given to the cows the flow of 
milk increased ; and there was a continued gradual increase with 
the augmented proportions of ensilage allowed, till at the end of 
one month's experiment the result differed from that obtained at 
the beginning by 14 quarts of milk per day, or an increase of more 
than 20 per cent. And on two of the cows being deprived of the 
ensilage for a couple of days, they each gave three quarts of milk 
less per day. It is even more noteworthy that the quality of the 
milk was also greatly improved, as shown by the increased amoimt 
of cream. This milk from cows fed on ensilage, when compared 
with that of other animals fed in a similar way, but without the 
ensilage, showed a percentage of 3*11 of milk fat, as against 2*76 ; 
of sugar, casein, and albumen 9*82, as against 9*37 ; and of ash 
0*75, as against 0*70 per cent. In a word, the ensilage-milk was 
superior in every respect. 

The above facts are quoted because they are statistical resillts 
obtained by actual analysis, and therefore are of much greater 
value than any indefinite statement teeming with adjectives. 
They suggest, too, the kind of experiments that may advan- 
tageously be carried out during the extended trial which the 
system wiU probably undergo before long in this country. 

So far, the evidence speaks well of the tendency of the silo to 
produce food which is beneficial to the animal; and it indicates 
that, relatively to other methods of preserving fodder, ensilage 
turns out food of good quality. This view, as will hereafter be 
shown, is also supported by an examination of known chemical 
facts ^ and, inasmuch as these have their bearing on the cost at 
which the advantages are obtained, they will help us to work out 

N 
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rej^e» to tbe qnesUfm* wlucli will cfmfrtmt us: '^Is the jhxxxss 
eeoaaaaesil, all things considered f and ^How does it oompaie 
with other methods abeadr familiar to ns ? " 



TTT, — The Loss bt FEsmrvTATiosr. 

Thb main conditions for snccessfoIlT malring ensilage are, as we 
hare seen, simple and few. Nerertheless a feeling is abroad that 
if it be already so simple, it might be made simpler still ; and manj 
who, a few months ago, would denj the possibilitT of preserving 
crops in the green condition in anj war whaterer, are now dereloping 
a tendencT to complain of the labonr of putting on weights, or of 
the necessit T f/f mating a receptacle at alL The number who think 
thus are, it is to be derontlj hoped, small, for thej are dangerous 
disciples. 

Ensilage, kft us nerer forget, though new to us, is Terj old in 
itself, and there is little which we are likelj to devise during oar 
noviciate that has not been tried before ; so that it is scaroelj too 
much to saj that what is not recommended maj reasonably be 
presumed to have failed. At anj rate, it will be far wiser to fnify 
avail ourselves of the experience of workers on this process abroad, 
and to turn neither to the right nor the left in the conditions so 
simple jet so important that thej laj down, than it will be to 
venture on unknown paths in search of improvements. First let 
us endeavour to do as well as our teachers are doing ; improvements 
maj be attempted afterwards. 

To make good ensilage, it is necessary, not only to prevent air 
getting in, but to drive out aU air that is already inclosed in the 
mass. The only practicable way of doing this on the lai^e scale is 
energetic compression. The early experimenters started without 
weights, but, finding their importance, have little by little increased 
them ; so that, if we begin with small weights, we shall be simpty 
retrograding, not advancing. In the same way they be^an with 
holes in the earth, and now prefer well-built silos. Silos of masonry 
or wood are useful, because they facilitate the practical working <^ 
the process. They are easier to fill and to empty, are cleaner and 
more permanent, and in short, more convenient. They can also be 
made watertight, which doubtless is an advantage ; but, best of all, 
they have smooth and r^ular sides, so that the mass slips down 
the walls without much friction, and thus the mass becomes com- 
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pressed with little effort. So far as the preservation of the food is 
concerned, large and smooth-walled silos are, to my mind, mainly 
useful as economisers of weight. One can make, it appears, as good 
ensilage in an earthen pit as in the most expensive silo; but far 
greater weights must be used to produce the result, for the mass 
clings to the irregular sides with obstinacy, and is difficult to com- 
press. It is, under any circumstances, necessary to put the heaviest 
weights round the edge of the silo ; the centre will almost take care 
of itself. 

Ensilage has been made, I am well aware, without any artificial 
weights being placed on the top : but this does not rebut the 
advisability of having recourse to weights — for in such cases the 
whole contents of the pit are not well preserved, but only the lower 
parts that are compressed by the mass above. The upper part and 
sides, which are not compressed, are generally mouldy and of little 
value ; while even the preserved parts show, by their high acidity, 
that they would have been much improved if weights had been 
used. On the score of preservation, deep silos are obviously more 
to be recommended than shallow ones, and, owing to the smaller 
surface, less weight is necessary on the whole mass. 

For the process to be economical, we must save the top and sides 
as well as the kernel ; and it is to preserve these outer parts that 
weights are required. Q-offart now manages, it is said, to keep the 
top and sides of his silos almost entirely free from mould, whereas 
formerly the loss used to amount to 15 per cent, or more. 

Mouldiness is a form of waste that every farmer can understand ; 
but there is another variety of waste which also exists, but which it 
is most difficult to make apparent, because it is not obvious to the 
eye. It does not occur to him that solid matter can " evaporate " 
and pass off into the air, even from those portions which he con- 
siders to be of good quality. If freshly cut plants containing one 
ton of sohd matter be buried in a pit, under no circumstances is it 
possible that a ton would be taken out ; but the more perfectly the 
air is excluded, the nearer to a ton the mass will weigh. 

An experiment conducted by Professor Moser, of the Agricul- 
tural Experimental Station at Vienna, illustrates this fact in a very 
forcible way. He buried bundles of maize No. 1, of known weight 
(6000 grammes) at depths of 17in. and 34in., in the centre of 
the contents of a " grube " or earthen silo familiar to that coimtry, 

also another lot of maize No. 2, and when the siloes were opened he 
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re-weighed these bundles and ascertained the loss of each con- 
stituent of the fodder. The following give the absolute weight in 
grammes obtained from each bundle : 



Water 

AlbnmenoidB 

Fat 

Soluble oarbo-hydrates 

Fibre 

Ash 

Sand 

Total solid matter, dry 



Fresh 


Ensilage 


Ensilage 


Fresh 


Maize 


17in. 


84in. 


Maize 


No. 1. 


deep. 


deep. 


No. 2. 


4761 


1215-5 

• 


2846 


4603-2 


540 


39-0 


36-5 


58-8 


45-6 


39-6 


39-0 


55-2 


649-2 


350-4 


273-5 


734-4 


400-2 


386-5 


379-0 


462-0 


37-8 


40-0 


37-0 


38-4 


52-2 


390 


44-0 


48-0 


12390 


894-5 


809-0 


1396-8 



Ensilage 
No. 2. 



3886-4 

38-6 
53-5 

326-8 

404-0 

39-5 

70-3 

932-7 



In Hungary the method for preparing "sour fodder," as they call 
it, is to dig a long trench in the ground, and fill in the fodder, not 
only up to the level, but far above it, and then to cover the whole 
over with earth. There is a constant tendency, under these circum- 
stances, for the earth to crack round the sides, and air gets in 
accordingly. Considering, too, that the French and Americans, 
with their more perfect silos and heavier compression, still consider 
it necessary to cut up a large-stalked plant like maize into haK or 
quarter-inch lengths, it is not surprising that Professor Moser met 
with such a wasteful result when using a bundle of unchopped 
maize. 

Another Q-erman experiment is that by Professor Weiske, on 
sainfoin. The first half of this table shows the composition of the 
dry matter in fresh sainfoin, as compared with an equal weight of 
dry matter in ensilage made from the same sainfoin ; and it might 
be assumed, from a hasty glance at the two sets of figures, that 
there is a considerable increase in some of the constituents ; and, 
although some loss is obvious in others, yet there is nothing to 
indicate that the total is any way diminished. This is owing to the 
fact that, although you know the weight of the ensilage as taken 
out of the pit, you do not know what the fodder weighed when it 
was put in. The second half of the table supplies this deficiency, 
for it shows the weight of the dry matter in the fresh fodder on 
being put into the silo, and the weight of what remained, when it 
was taken out in the form of ensilage. 
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Compositioii of 100 

parti) of dry 

matter in 


1001b. of the dry 
; matter of the fresh 
fodder yielded 


Gain 

or 






Fresh 
sainfoin. 


Ensilage. 


When ! AS taken 
put in 1 out of 
silo. 1 silo. 


Loss. 


AlhnmenoidH 




18-56 


20-44 


18-56 15-53 


— 303 


Fat 




2-89 


6-02 


2-89 4-57 


+ 1-68 


Soluble oarbo-hydrates .. 




38-60 


30-88 


38-60 


23-47 


— 1513 


Kbpe 




33-93 


35-18 


33-93 


26-74 


7-19 


Ash 




6-02 


7-48 


6-02 


5-50 


0-52 




10000 


10000 


j 100-00 


75-81 





Here it will be seen that, although the fat is apparently increased, 
there is, on the whole, a loss of 24 per cent, of dry matter in the 
ensilage; and the right-hand column will show in what way the 
loss is apportioned. This table marks in a very instructive manner 
the importance of comparing ensilage with its equivalent of the 
green stuff it was made from, instead of taking equal weights of 
each, as is usually done. 

K ensilage prove a failure, this is the direction in which its 
defects must be looked for ; and from a consideration of analyses 
like the above, I am convinced of Groff art's wisdom in insisting 
on heavy weights. It must be borne in mind that none of the 
foregoing analyses apply to well-made ensilage — at any rate, to the 
extent there set down — since heavy weighting did not form a 
feature of the experiments quoted. They therefore mainly apply 
to those who refuse to recognise the importance of great pressure. 
M. Goffart asserts, and M. Barral, the chemist, supports him, that 
the above is by no means a fair representation of what takes place 
in well-made ensilage ; and M. Grrandeau, another eminent French 
chemist, shows by the following comparative analyses of fresh and 
siloed maize from M. Groffart's farm at Burtin, that the amount of 
alteration is relatively small : 



Maize. 


Water. 


Sugar. 


Albume- 
noids. 


Soluble 
carbo- 
hydrates. 


Fat. 


Fibre. 


Ash. 


Acid. 


Nataral state... 
EnRilage 


81-28 
81-28 


0-58 
015 


1-22 
1-24 


10-41 
9-58 


0-25 
0-36 


4-98 
4-91 


1-29 
2-25 


0-00 
0-23 



From a study of the above analyses it will be evident that, 
whether the loss in ensilage be great or small, it always is in 
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the same direction ; that is to say, it always falls heaviest on the 
members of the closely-allied group — the sugars, starches, and 
cellulose (fibre or cell-substance). As a good deal of the starch 
and a portion of the cellulose are destroyed to produce successively 
sugar, alcohol, carbonic acid, and, if air be present, acetic acid and 
lactic acid also, the nitrogenous substances, being more stable 
bodies, appear by contrast to rise in amount. The ash receives a 
similar apparent increase, as well as an actual increase, frequently, 
from dirt or added salt. The fat is the only normal constituent 
that can be regarded as increased in larger absolute amount after 
pitting; it appears to be formed, or something like it, by the 
changes undergone during fermentation. 

The tendency of fermentation to break down and render soluble 
the fibre of the pitted food is a most valuable feature in ensilage* 
Comparative analyses by Grandeau and by Lechartier ; the results 
obtained by Dr. Cameron, with the Irish rye-grass experiments ; 
Mr. Sutton's analyses of Lord Walsingham*s ensilage — all show 
this property of prolonged fermentation. The object of digestion 
is to convert food into a condition that is soluble in the juices of 
the body ; and that portion of the substance which cannot be so 
dissolved is not only useless but objectionable, as having a 
tendency to exhaust the animal by labour in vain. It further 
hinders the digestion of substances that are very nutritious in 
themselves, by encasing them round, as is seen with seeds, which 
frequently pass unaltered through the animal, whereas, if crushed 
or husked, they would be very valuable food. The experiments of 
M. Grandeau and Mr. Sutton indicate that there is more soluble 
matter in ensilage than there is in the dried or green fodder — 
reckoning, of course, pound for pound of the dry matter in each. 
Whether it is always so, when we compare grass or hay with 
the weight of ensilage that would have been produced if these had 
been put in the pit, is the great unsettled question, around which 
turns the whole economical value of the process. 

The view, then, that I take of the ensilage process is this — ^That 
those who feel inclined to shirk in any way the imposition of the 
weights necessary to compression will be ill-advised in trying the 
process at all ; for, economically, it is not likely that their 
endeavours will prove profitable in the long run. They may see 
distinctly enough the mouldiness or putrescence that is upon the 
surface, and may estimate its amount as compared with the mass 
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of apparentlj sotind food tliat is in the pit ; but it will be well for 
them to bear in mind that they only observe a portion of the 
mischief, and this may represent but a minor part of the actual 
waste, if regard be paid to the loss which has been going on in 
unseen parts of the silo, in consequence of a defectiye mode of 
carrying out the process. If, however, the fermentation be skilfully 
controlled, there appears to be no reason why the improvement in 
quality brought about in the mechanical condition of the food may 
not more than compensate for the loss in quantity, considering the 
Tery large margin of undigested matter which coarse fodders 
contain. 

Ensilage, has, moreover, the advantage, of saving labour, and of 
being independent of the weather ; and these two are in themselves 
sufficient to counterbalance a considerable amount of the loss that 
takes place in the silo. Of the profitableness of ensilage in the 
United States, Commissioner Loring's report says, "Not a doubt 
exists, certainly not a dissenting opinion ; " but, of course, a large 
amount of this unanimity lies in the fact that American farmers 
can grow a cheap crop like maize, and store it up as they never 
could do before. 

It is much to be hoped that those who make experiments on 
ensilage will, for the benefit of their fellow agriculturists, keep 
records of the cost and results of their trials ; and, if they do go so 
&r as to have analyses made, let them always endeavour to make 
them comparative, either by sending hay made from forage cut at 
the same time, or by having a sample of fresh grass analysed at the 
time when it is put in the silo. Whether ensilage be for our good, 
or be harmful, it is alike needful that we should quickly know its 
real nature ; and a deep debt of gratitude will be owing to those 
pioneers who test it. 

rV. — Ensilage vebsus Hay. 

When the ensilage discussion assumed very great prominence, 
in the autunm of 1882, it fell to my lot to analyse a number of 
samples of this novel feeding material, and when the subject had 
for the time exhausted itself, I took the opportunity of reviewing 
the pros and cons of the matter, so far as I felt warranted by my 
own experiments or those of investigators in countries where the 
process was well known. 
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The year that has passed (1883) has not been characterised by 
the same discrepancies in practice and opinion, and there is conse- 
quently less excuse for critical obseryations. Nevertheless, ensilage 
is still in its infancy ; and it may be of service to many who intend 
to experimentalise during the coming season to have put before 
them certain points that probably will be rather outside their own 
particular line of observation. Certain fallacies to be found in 
estimates of the cost, value, yield per acre, and comparative feeding 
merits of ensilage, practical men may be relied on to detect for 
themselves ; but there are many points connected with the 
chemistry of the question which, though really of practical im- 
portance, the majority of agriculturists most certainly do not 
appreciate. 

In a previous article on the " Chemistry of the Silo " it was 
pointed out that " if freshly-cut plants, containing one ton of 
solid matter be buried in a pit, imder no circumstances is it possible 
that a ton will be taken out ; but the more perfectly the air is 
excluded the nearer to a ton the mass will weigh." 

This statement, which is at variance with what is said by some 
enthusiastic admirers of ensilage, is borne out by every comparative 
analysis that has been made, and can easily be proved by anyone 
who cares to embed deep down in the centre of his silo a weighed 
quantity of grass, and re-weigh it at the end of the experiment. A 
sack (waterproofed, if possible, to prevent juice gravitating to 
bottom of pit, but so arranged that the contained air could be well 
pressed out at the mouth of sack) would, if filled with grass, be a 
convenient method of testing this point, which is important as 
concerning the economic value of the process. 

There are several points of practice bearing on this question of 
loss, which have been recommended, but which, from a chemical 
point of view, seem unadvisable, as calculated to render this loss 
of weight unnecessarily large. One of these is adding chopped 
straw or chaff to the fresh fodder when placiug it in the pit. 
Qoffart found, from comparative experiment, that the more straw 
he added, the worse the ensilage kept. A recent experiment of 
Dr. Marcker, director of the Government experimental station at 
Munich,* seems to place this beyond dispute. He experimented on 
siloed beet residues, and the following table will show the per- 

* Abstraoted in Biedermann's CentraUBlaU fiir Agricultur-Cherme,Fehrviaxyf 
1883. 
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<;entage of loss on the fresh substance, by burying it in a silo with 
and without an admixture of straw : 



Fresh anbetance 

Dry organic sabstanoe 

Fat 

Fibre 

Nitrogenous substances .... 
Non-nitrogenous substances 



Loss on 


portion 


Without 


With 


straw. 


straw. 


Per cent 


Percent 


19-3 


23-5 


21-8 


290 


+ 600 


+ 15-7 


100 


23-6 


91 


24-6 


28-8 


32-6 



Increased 
loss by 

addition of 
straw. 

Per cent 
4-2 
7-2 

13-6 

15-5 

3-8 



Another cause of excessive loss in a silo is very probably due to 
attempts to drain it. It must almost necessarily facilitate the 
admission of air, and it allows of the escape of juice. The 
following analyses I have made of two specimens of ensilage liquor, 
and of juice expressed from fresh grass, will show that this is far 
too valuable to be lost : 

I. Ensilage liquor, amber brown colour, pleasant alcoholic odour, 
fermenting and giving off carbonic acid gas freely. Con- 
tained 5*17 per cent, solid matter, of which 0*98 per cent. 
was mineral matter rich in phosphates. It contained 0*588 
per cent, of glucose. 
H. Ensilage liquor, fermentation evidently progressed further 
than in last. No sugar. Acidity equal to 0*6 per cent, 
acetic acid. Contained 5*47 per cent, of solid matter, of 
which 1*39 per cent, was mineral salts. 
m. Juice of fresh grass contained 7*02 per cent, of soHd matter, 
of which 2*02 per cent, was mineral matter, and 2*08 per 
cent, sugar, calculated as glucose. 
The above analyses wiU gain point if we call to mind that fresh 
grass only contains about thirty per cent, of solid matter, of which 
about two per cent, consists of mineral matter. Considering, 
too, that matter in solution is always more easy to assimilate 
than solid matter that has first to be rendered soluble, it is obvious 
that it must be wasteful to allow this juice to leak away, or to 
voluntarily squeeze it out from the fresh grass, as has been 
suggested. 

Professor Marcker, in the paper above referred to on the 
preservation of beetroot refuse from sugar works, gives instances 
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of the loM ineurred with this aubatance, as shown by the 
amount first put in being contrasted with that afterwards takesa 
oat, and points out that the greatest loss occurs in porous imwalled 
pits, and that to obtain the best results, air-tight ajid wat«F-tight 
cemented silos are desirable. 

The figures he gives are veiy startling, and it is to be hoped that 
thej do not hold equally good of grass and English fodder crops ; 
but it ia certainly desirable that comparatiYe experiments of a 
similar kind should be made to ascertain what are the facts. 
"Undoubtedly they show the direction of the change that goes on in 
all silos, although it may difEer in degree, and the results are, there- 
fore, most instructive. The experiments were conducted at 
different experimental farms, except 4, 5, 6, and 7, which were 
all carried out at one farm, and exhibit the result of a bad 
system of procedure. The decimals have, for convenience of 
reference, been omitted. 
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The word "loss," as employed in the above table, and in all 
previous remarhs, does not refer to damaged or moulded ensil^e, 
involving a virtual waste of so much food, if unfit for consumption, 
but to an actual loss or disaipation of solid matter. As has been 
shown by the experiments of Lechartier (quoted on p. 167), and 
which I have myaelf been able to confirm by analysia of air drawn 
from the heart of a ^shly opened silo, some of the solid matter of 
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ensilage is constantly " evaporating " away, as it were, in the form 
of carbonic acid gas, nitrogen, <&c. The loss falls heaviest on the 
carbo-hydrates, such as starch and sugar and cellulose ; conse- 
quently, pound for pound, ensilage may appear more nitrogenous, 
and therefore a more meat-producing food after storing than 
before. Unless, however, the ensilage is purchased, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that, even if the quality is improved, the quantity 
is decreased. Moreover, even the nitrogeuous substances by no 
means escape without loss. A portion disappears entirely, a 
further portion becomes changed from albimienoid substances, of 
great value as flesh-formers, into substances probably akin to 
ammonia, which are chiefly of value as stimulants, and can only 
replace albumenoids in food to a limited extent. Professor Kinch, 
of Cirencester, recently pointed out an instance where the per- 
centage of true albumenoids had dimioished 50 per cent, from 
this cause. The increase, too, which appears under the head of 
" fat " is chiefly due to butyric and other acids formed by fermen- 
tation, which chance to be extractable by the same procedure as 
the true fat. It is therefore probably a fictitious increase, so far 
as true fatty bodies are concerned. It is from considerations such 
as these that chemists are apt to regard the ennilage process with 
suspicion, unless feeding experiments or some tangible practical 
data accompany the results of the operation. 

Whenever chemical action takes place, changes in temperature 
are produced ; and an accurate determination of the temperature 
inside a silo will serve as a measure of the amount of change going 
on, and the circumstances under which these changes are most 
active. Not many data of this description are accessible, and some 
of those that have been published over here give temperatures so 
much higher than those of skilled experimenters abroad as to 
suggest that the ensilage was not of the best and most economical 
description. 

The Ontario Experimental Farm (which, under the able direction 
of Mr. W. Brown, has been doing some exceedingly good work 
of late) undertook, in their silo experiments, to keep a record 
throughout of the maximum and minimum temperature in various 
parts of the silo. They seem to be the most elaborate that have yet 
been published, and are worthy of careful attention. The rather 
regrettable discrepancies to which attention is here drawn by an 
asterisk mark are probably only printer's or clerical errors. 
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Temperature inside the Silo. Mean 

( ^ ^ temperature 

Top. Centre. Bottom. outside. 

(-Highest 71° 92° 65° 

Ist week ^ Lowest 63 89 64 V 52' 



(Mean 67 91 



(•ffighest 67 91 65 

2nd week ^ Lowest 53 86 63 V 40 



(Mean 51 88 



(ffighest 62 88 64 

Spd week ^ Lowest 53 86 63 ^ 42 



(Mean 55 87 



(•ffighest 59 93 68 

4th week 5 Lowest 58 92 67 ^ 41 



(Mean 58 92 



(•ffighest 64 89 66 

5th week ^ Lowest 57 79 64 ^ 39 

(Mean 60 84 60* 



(■Highest 56 87 67 

6th week ^ Lowest 46 81 64, ^ 25 



(Mean 52 84 



(•ffighest 56 84 66 *) 

7th week Howest 54 78 63 f 43 

(Mean 55 81 64 ) 

Laatweek 73 -— 26 

Average fop whole period... 58 87 61* 

Stress has been laid, in the previous pages, upon the insidious 
" evaporative " or fermentation loss that goes on in silos, mainly 
because it has been overlooked by so many other writers, while 
farmers in general either disregard it entirely or look upon any 
shrinkage in weight as though it were merely due to loss of 
water. It is time they should clearly imderstand that the solid 
constituent originally built up out of the carbonic acid in the 
air is resolved back into this gas by fermentation. There is 
more fermentation in the silo than ordinarily takes place in hay- 
making, and consequently there is (independently of loss of water) 
a greater loss of weight of solid matter in the silo than usually occurs 
in the hayrick. I think that if farmers once fairly grapple with 
these facts — checking them, if they can, by experiments of their 
own — the views of many enthusiasts on ensilage will have to 
be moderated, and especially those who advocate the adoption cf 
whatever seems cheapest and least troublesome. 

* Those figures marked with the asterisk are given as in the original ; but 
there is evidently some error, as the mean is stated to be less than the lowest ; 
and in the last line, applicable to the whole period, the temperature at the 
bottom is several degrees less than the average of the figures given above. 
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The dark brown, aromatic smelling ensilage, produced when con- 
siderable heating takes place in the fermenting mass, shows this 
loss in the highest degree, because the high temperature can only 
be produced by consumption of the fodder. Being commonly dry 
and hay-like, keeping well out of the pit, such ensilage is usually 
in highest favour. From an economic point of view, however, the 
green, fresh substance, obtainable by care and heavy pressure, is 
far preferable. It is distinguished by little smell or taste when 
taken out of the pit, and the temperature is low. Mr. Grant's 
ensilage may be mentioned as an excellent specimen of this class, 
as is the Vicomte de Chezelles' of the brown variety. Some dis- 
tinctive marks in composition will be seen on reference to analyses 
given on page 232. It is for the practical man to determine to 
what extent this loss is permissible. If good ensilage can be 
made where the hay crop would be a failure ; if it can be prepared 
at a considerable saving in labour and expense ; or, if for dairy or 
other special purposes it is better adapted to a farmer's require- 
ments than hay or roots — then a moderate amount of waste may 
not be incompatible with even an ultimate profit. 

To solve this difficult matter one requires, above all, an accurately 
carried out and strictly comparative series of feeding experiments. 
Moreover, the meat or milk producing power of the competing 
foods should not be reckoned on the ton of food supplied, but 
should be calculated back, if possible, to the jdeld per ton of fresh 
produce in each case, or to the yield per acre. We should then 
be working with fairly definite quantities. 

Even accurately conducted experiments, as above suggested, 
would not necessarily settle the question absolutely, for this reason: 
Ensilage, when once we know the most economic mode of preparation, 
can apparently always be reproduced of very similar quality ; 
whereas with hay, unless we have a substitute sun in the form of a 
hay-dryer, there must necessarily be vast difference in quality, 
according to the nature of the weather at the time of harvesting. 
Hence ensilage should not be judged in comparison with the best 
hay, but with the average of hays as we get them on contrasting 
one year with another. On the other hand, unfavourable weather, 
or a desire to obtain a heavy crop, causes grass cutting for hay to 
be delayed tiU the' grass is over-ripe and stemmy, whereas ensilage 
is usually made from grass at the time of early bloom, and it is 
scarcely fair to compare hay made from over-ripened grass with 
ensilage made from less aged and more nutritious material. 
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The best liay suffers little loss of nutriment in drying. By 
artificial heat in the laboratory one can eren so contrive that 
it loses none whatever ; but even in practice it does not exceed 2 or 3 
per cent, of solid matter under favourable circumstances. Care- 
fully conducted experiments on the feeding value of fresh grass as 
compared with hay made from the same grass at the same period of 
growth, do not confirm the popular view as to the great loss of 
digestibility produced by the mere operation of drying. Practical 
farmers are apt to overlook the fact that the statements of men of 
science are backed up by experiments expressly carried out with 
the view to secure exact conditions of equality, whereas the 
farmer's belief is for the most part based on the circumstance that 
cattle are found to thrive better on young and succulent pasture 
than when fed upon hay made, not at the time of the grass 
being young and succulent, but at a much later stage of growth. 
They are, in fact, comparing incomparables. In this way it is 
impossible to ascertain the real effect of drying, for the percentage 
of digestible matter, which may amount to 76 per cent, in the one 
condition, is sometimes reduced 50 per cent, as the grass increases 
in age. One may, moreover, when the weather is unfavourable, 
lose one-tenth or more of the total constituents of the hay before 
it is stacked (as was shown in an article of this series published in 
the Field of Sept. 16, 1882), and this portion, too (as was illus- 
trated in the same article by some striking feeding experiments, 
carried out by Dr. Voelcker), may contaiQ so large a proportion of 
the nutritious part of the hay that the residue left is almost 
valueless as food, and, though taken in unhmited quantities, the 
animals fed on it may actually lose weight instead of putting on 
fat. Of course this apphes with equal force to ensilage, if the 
crop, after cutting, has been left long exposed to the vicissitudes of 
the weather, before being put into the silo. An instance of this 
kind occurred at the South Hetton silo, where the crop, when 
originally cut, had been intended to be stacked, but, owiQg to the 
rain, it lay on the ground from the beginniQg to the end of 
September, and eventually was put into the silo. The result was 
that, when the silo was opened, and the cows were fed upon such 
washed-out residues, they became constipated and lost condition, 
so that it was found necessary to reduce the amount of ensilage 
and give other food to remedy the evil. 

In addition to rain, that washes out the bone-forming phosphates. 
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and lesdflj-digested sugars, &c.^ haj suffers at times considerable 
Iocs bj fermentation in the stack. The following is an analysis of 
two portions of haj, taken out of the same rick. The one was light 
jeOoWy and of moderate quality; the other of a coffee-coloured 
brown, with a pungent odour, characteristic of aldehyde, an organic 
substance intermediate in composition between alcohol and acetic 
acid« Bj immersing in cold water some of this haj fresh from the 
stack, and gentlj warming the distillate therefrom with ammonia- 
nitrate of silyer, I was enabled to obtain a silver mirror on the 
side of the glass test-tube — a reaction confirmatory of the presence 
of aldehyde. Aldehyde is only formed when oxydation has taken 
place in a limited or insufficient supply of air or oxygen, and 
consequently shows that change was going on in this portion of 
the rick greater than the current of air produced by a powerful 
fan and engine could keep up with. 

ASALTBIS OF Two SaJCFLSS OF HaT FBOM THX 8A1CB BiCK. 



mbstuioe of the two 
eoDtaioed re«pect i Tdy 



A, 
Tellowuh Hay. 



Brown or Fennoited 
Hay. 



Undried. 

I 15-20 

AHwimwioid gnhstancca* 10*31 

Ether extract ffatty matter) ... 2*34 

Free acetie acid l-gQ 

Sosar aod ragar^forming sab- 
■taaoee (starch-like snb- 

etMcee, Ac.) I3.47 

Other noD-iiitrogeneoiu extrac- 

tiree 23-02 

Fibre 26-97 

Mmenl matter (ash) 7.59 



Dried at 
21/= F. 

1206 
217 
1-89 



15-88 

27-25 

31-80 

8-95 



Undried. 

12-80 

10-51 

3-71 

4-69 



9-03 

21-61 
29-43 

8-22 



100-00 



100-00 



100-00 



Dried at 
J1J»F. 

12-05 
4^6 
5-38 



10-36 

24-77 

33-75 

9-43 



100-00 



*Contaiiuiig nitrogen per cent. 1-62 



1-90 



1-66 



1-90 



It is noticeable that the loss in the fermented haj fell chiefly on 
those carbohydrates that are convertible into sugars ; and further 
exaininati(Hi showed that it was the starch-like substances 
(insoluble in cold water) that most suffered ; for, whilst the jellow 
haj contained 12*46 per cent, of starchj bodies, the dried brown 
haj contained but 3*42 per cent. 

Of glucose (one of the true sugars) the jellow haj contained 
3| per cent., but the dark fermented haj scarcdj anj. Instead* it 
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contained some products of decomposition, doubtless akin to dextrin^ 
which, bj boiling with weak sulphuric acid, produced the same 
effect on Fehling's sugar test as 7 per cent, of glucose. Ensilage 
commonly shows a loss of sugar similar to this brown hay ; but 
unless the original fodder was exceedingly poor in carbohydrates, or 
the fermentation is carried further than is at all necessary, I have 
not found that the sugar entirely disappears.* 

The facts regarding brown hay being of practical importance, 
from the fancy that some farmers exhibit for such fermented or 
" heated " hay, an attempt was made to ascertain the total amount 
of organic substance thus lost. As it was of course impossible 
to obtain any of the fresh grass from which the above hays 
were made, an excellent specimen of green hay from an adjoining 
rick, made from the same field and at the same time, was also 
examined. It was found to possess only 8*3 per cent, of " ash " 
or mineral salts ; and as this would be a constant quantity, the 
presence of 9*43 per cent, of **ash" in the fermented hay made 
it evident that this apparent rise was occasioned by a loss of 
organic substance equal to 13 per cent, of the whole dry matter. 

The indigestible fibre was likewise 29 per cent, in the greenish 
sample of good quality, as contrasted with 33*75 in the brown 
sample, or an increase of 16 per cent., thus showing that the loss by 
fermentation in the case of hay falls chiefly on the most nutritious 
constituents and renders the final product less digestible. 

The Neilson system of haymaking, whereby the hay is stacked 
damp, and the air drawn from the centre of the rick by an exhaust 
fan, depends for its success on the heat given out during fermenta- 
tion. One is, in fact, burning up one part of the hay to dry the 
other. As pointed out by me in the Haymaking articles of thia 
series, this is a defect in principle that is open to grave objections. 

The yellow and brown samples above mentioned were taken from 
a Neilson rick, the green was sun-dried in the ordinary way. la 
order to prove conclusively that organic matter is dissipated by 
this process, it appears of interest, not only to examine the hay, 
but the products that were being drawn out by the fan. If the 
carbonic acid, nitrogen, organic acids, &c., thus given off be 
collected, it would be found to fully account for the actual losa 
estimated by analysing the hay. It is not, of course, possible to 

* A substance was here classed as a sugar if it reduced the Fehling sugar test, 
was soluble in alcohol, and was not precipitated by a solution of acetate of lead.. 
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go qtiite 80 far as this with a haystack ; but Dr Percy Frankland, 
experimenting on small quantities of grass, has shown that, in the 
presence of air, oxygen is absorbed and large amoimts of carbonic 
add eyolyed. Nitrogen is also liberated from fermenting grass, 
showing a destruction of albimienoids. Small quantities of hydrogen 
and other combustible gases were eyolved at the same time. 

I have myself had the good fortune to procure from a Neilson 
stack three samples of water that had condensed in the fan-box 
outside the rick. The liquids, in addition to a small amount of 
waxj matter (probably mechanically carried out of hay by the 
steam), contained also minute quantities of acetic acid and alcohol. 
One thus sees not only that solid matter disappears, but in what 
&8hion it may escape into the atmosphere : 

Alcohol. Aoetlo Acid. 

Oct. 16. Water condensed from steam drawn by exhaust 
fan out of a riok of meadow grass, recently stacked in a 
green and dripping wet condition, contained per cent. ... trace ... 0*01 

Not. 1. Water from same stack. Temperature of rick, 
150° to 160° Fahr. ; ditto of exhaust tube in centre of 
rick, 135° Fahr. ; yacuum, 221b. per square foot 0*21 . . . 0*21 

Nov. 10. Water from same riok. Temperature, 155° to 
170° Fahr. ; ditto of exhaust tube, 140° Fahr. ; yacuum, 
221b. per square foot 008 ... 0*81 

From the above facts it will be evident that neither ensilage nor 

hay can be in any way held up as a perfect process ; but, as the 

good points of the one often come out most conspicuously under 

circumstances when its competitor is at its worst, it will probably 

be found most difficult to frame any conclusion likely to be 

universally appHcable. Many of those who experimented last year 

with ensilage seemed abundantly satisfied when they turned out a 

something that was not a mass of corruption, but a substanc^ that 

animals relished and throve on. From this point of view, the 

year's experiments have certainly been most successful. Having 

had the opportunity of inspecting some couple of score of 

specimens sent at various times to the Field, I can speak with 

confidence of the large proportion of excellent samples produced, 

and the very small percentage of failures. These experiments 

also confirm all previous warnings as to the advantages of heavy 

weights and well-constructed silos. It is to be hoped that the 

experiments of the coming season will not only show that ensilage 

is easy to make, but will answer the questions. What does it cost, 

and what is it worth ? 
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THE SILO OF THE VICOMTE DE CHEZELLES. 

[This bQo — ^wbioh is, we believe, the largest single silo in the world — was first 
brought to the notice of English readers by an artide in the Fieldj aooom- 
panied by a woodcut, here reprodnced. Mr. H. Kains- Jackson has returned 
to the subject on several occasions ; and from his various articles we make 
the following selections.] 

Bt the conrtesy of M. le Yicomte de Chezelles, I am enabled to give the 
f oUowing particulars as to his large and practical working of the system : 
Under date, Jnly 31, 1882, the Yiscount writes me, from near Chamnont-en- 
Yecdn, Oise, that harvest work is in f nil swing on his estate, and so he has 
timei to send only an account of the principal features of his mode of 
ensilage. A large photograph accompanies the letter, and the illustration 
grvea is on a reduced scale, but sufficiently indicates the construction of 
the silo. M. de Chezelles writes : 

" I cut all sorts of forage with one of Wood's mowers, and five men 
follow the machine to load the carts, which at once convey the crop to the 
silo, where a powerful chaff-cutter cuts up the forage as fast as three men 
can feed it, whilst two other men unload the carts. The above ten men 
work together, being paid by the job, their wages being commonly about 
Ss, per hectare (about 2^ acres), the pay varying according to the nature 
of the crop. 

" I 80 arrange the number of carts and horses, reckoning the distances 
of the fields from the silo, that there may be a continuous supply 
furnished to the chaff-cutter, which should work on vnthout interruption, 
sa by this means the ensilage is made regularly and economically in a very 
few days. As a matter of fact, in this way I have cut, carried, and 
formed into ensilage the produce of about 170 acres of trifolium, sainfoin, 
lucerne, tares, and artificial grasses. 

** For the silo two men are wanted to level and stow the cut forage as it 
falls from the chaff-cutter. Tvnce a day a couple of bullocks or horses 
are driven over the ensilage, so that it may be trodden down evenly. This 
work is better done by animals than by men. An occasional sprinkle of 
salt gives a savour that animals appreciate. 

** My silo is 72 yards long by 6J yards wide, and 4i yards high. It is 
desirable to raise the layers of forage a yard above the top level of the 

* The articles in this Appendix are mostly reprinted, in a more or less con- 
densed form, from the Field, or have been specially written for this book. When 
quotations are made from other publications, the name of the paper is given. 

2 
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silo, and this qnantity above the surface is inclosed with boarding. By 
shrinkage and settlement the ensilage soon sinks to the pit level. Directly 
the silo is full, I at once have it covered as soon as possible with a bed of 
earth about a foot thick, and the forage is then left for some three months, 
to become ripe for feeding of stock. 

" For two years I have now successfully fed all my farm animab, con- 
sisting of 20 horses, 36 bullocks, 120 milch cows, 1000 to 1200 sheep and 
lambs, with this ensilage, mixed with straw and roots ; in the feeding of 
horses I mix carrots or potatoes with the forage. All the stock have been 
kept in thriving condition — indeed, they have been wonderfully well 
whilst fed on this green food stored in pits." 

One of the first impressions in reading the above letter was that the 
scale — ^nearly 200 acres of crops being saved — ^brings the subject at once 
under practical agriculture ; and next that horses can be fed with as much 
advantage as cows upon ensilage. Hitherto I had regarded the process as 
more interesting to dairymen than to ordinary farmers. Lastly, in point 
of expense, reckoning 10c?. to Is. Sd. per ton for reaping, carrying, and 
cutting (the chaff-cutter should be driven by a steam engine), makes 
the system the most economical of any. 



I have just visited (October, 1882), probably the largest silo in Europe 
— ^that of the Yiscount Arthur de Chezelles, of Chlttean Boulleaume, 
Oise, France. It is really a fine yet most economical structure — an 
excellent bam and perfect silo ; a great oblong shed, roofed with tiles, 
72 yards long, 6^ yards wide, 4J yards high from the ground level — ^an 
immense cover for the cereal crops of a large farm. The floor is sunk 
some 12ft., and is paved and drained. The side walls and one end wall 
are lined with rough stones set in mortar, whilst the front is partly walled 
up, and a wide door allows the entrance of trucks on rails to come and be 
filled. This great basement suggested comparison with the hold of a big 
ship ; and in it at present is stowed away the produce of 170 acres of 
various sorts of forage--cut, carried, and made into green chaff last 
July — ^which fills the whole space, excepting where a remnant of last 
year's ensilage occupies some 16ft. at one end. 

The forage was cut by English mowing machines ; five men followed 
them and loaded into carts, which delivered the green stuff at the side of 
the silo, upon the carriers of a powerful " Albaret " chaff-cutting machine, 
two men unloading and three men feeding; so that ten men were 
employed, and these were paid 88. to 168. per hectare (2^ acres), accord- 
ing as the crops were light or heavy. The whole business was so arranged 
in relays that the work went on uninterruptedly, and the chaff-cutter, 
driven by 7 h.p. engine, poured out a green stream of food that, like 
water, soon became level through being trimmed and stowed by a couple 
of workmen. Twice a day bullocksI(here much used for farm work) 
walked over the mass and gave it compactness. A little salt was 
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oocasioiially sprinkled on the layers, more to give the fodder an appetising 
fiayoor than for any other purpose. When, in a few days, the silo was 
fille d u wa llowing np all and whatever the farm conld give it — ^the forage 
was covered up, without any layer of straw or boards, by a stratum of the 
light sandy soil, some foot and a half thick. Naturally the mass subsided 
under the weight of earth, and became nicely compressed, but scarcely 
more than is hay in a large stack. 

At this period, to all intents and purposes, the superstructure became 
snd looked simply a great shed with a nice even sandy floor ; just the place 
to invite the reception of the cereal crops which — wheat, oats, and some 
barley — ^were ripening in the fields. In a short time, from floor to the 
Angles of the roof, the building was filled. 

I fancy there are not three farmers in England who would have had as 
much fadth as had the proprietor of this estate, when he confided the 
produce of 170 acres of land to this great pit in such conditions ; but two 
years' previous experiments gave confidence, and a large and valuable bulk 
of property was left in the full expectation that for this coming winter a 
wholesome and nutritious store of animal food would be available for his 
«tock. That such expectation was fairly fulfilled I went to see for myself. 

Previous to my arrival at Liancourt St. Pierre, I had received a letter 
from M. Q«orges, the manager of the farm, to say that, owing to the 
abundance of green keep still in the fields, the opening of the silo would be 
postponed until November. However, upon the day I had come to see 
the actual opening, the silo, by the courtesy of the Yicomte, was opened, 
and on the 12th of October, 1882, 1 had for the first time a block of new 
•ensilage in my hands. I took it at once to a yoke of Charolaise oxen that 
happened to be within a short distance, looking, with the great cart loaded 
with beetroot pulp, a picture from out the canvas of Rosa Bonheur. These 
bullocks took the ensilage, eating it with relish, as a horse takes a mouthful 
of hay from the hands. All doubt as to the food being freely taken was 
therefore at an end. To reach the ensilage, a load or two of the super- 
imposed com had to be removed ; next the stratum of earth was shovelled 
aside, and the brown-black mass of ensilage below was laid bare. Without 
the loss of a minute I jumped down into the pit, thrust my hands between 
the substance with some difficulty, from its compressed state, and found 
the temperature decidedly high, certainly of blood heat, whilst a smell 
rather agreeable than otherwise, such as comes from breweries — sweet, 
alcoholic, and condimental — made itself observed. The heat gave no 
apprehension, and was not considered objectionable, previous years' 
experiments proving such condition was unattended by danger. Without 
further delay, I took, as a geologist takes a f ossU specimen from a freshly 
cut rock-section, three samples of the new ensilage, and a fourth sample 
of the old (1881) stock, and placed them in separate tin cases, which were 
only closed with string, since I feared to have them soldered down on 
account of possible difficulties with the Custom House authorities. The 
work so far was complete, and the opening of the silo that Thursday 
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afternoon was a success ; the food stored there was good provender for the 
coming winter. The instance, in this present case, is all the more notable, 
because, whilst different experimentalists have advocated various plans a» 
to method of covering, necessary weight, time and manner of opening, and 
divers details, here there was an absence of all niceties ; here was a 
working example that all practical farmers could easily follow. Simplicity, 
efficiency, and economy were the characteristics of the silo-work at 
Chateau Boulleaume. 

I next put forward a supposed difficulty — ^namely: that the bulk of 
ensilage, from which a portion was cut away, must on each occasion be 
protected afresh, and such portion taken away must be consumed in 
twenty-four hours, or it would become worthless. Nothing of the sort 
was to be feared, as I was told, from the experience of last season. The 
ensilage is simply cut away as wanted, just as a few trusses of hay would 
be cut from an ordinary stack. After a lapse of eighteen days, one of 
the samples on view in the Com Exchange, Mark-lane, on Mr. Gripper's 
stand, retains sweetness and savour, as many visitors attested. An 
analysis has been made, and why it was not made before was told the 
readers of the Field — our Custom House sentinels stopped and 
challenged the new visitor I had sent to England, and thought he was 
" tobacco " in disguise. Invicta. 

Analysis of Yicomte de Chezelles' Ensilage. 

The following tabular statement represents the percentage composition 
of the samples of fodder, consisting of trefoil, lucerne, tares, and grass^ 
cured on the ensilage system by the Yicomte de Chezelles. 

Volatile Matter : 

Water 50*30 percent. 

Free aoetio acid 1*20 „ 

Alcohol 1-80 „ 

Solid Matter : 

Albumenoids* 9*12 „ 

Ammonia 0*06 „ 

Fatty matter 2*07 

Soluble carbo-hydrates : 

Sng^r (maltose) 2*94 

Starch and digestible cellnloBe 2'23 

Pectons substances {ffoxny mucilage, &o:)... 10*32 

15*49 „ 

Insoluble carbo-hydrates (fib^e) 14*35 „ 

Mineral matter (ash) 5-61 „ 

* Containing nitrogen, 1*44 per cent. 

The following represents the composition of the substance (when dry) 
contrasted with two samples of dry lucerne analysed by Dr. Von Wolff, 
of the Hohenheim Imperial Experimental Station, Germany. The first 
sample was dried with care on a bam floor ; the other (a portion froih the 
same crop) was dried in the field in the ordinary way. During the first 
two of the four days to which tho latter sample was exposed to the 
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fttoiosphere, it became subjected to the action of a slight shower of rain 
and to a thunderstorm : 

i7»^i.»« Carefully-dried Field-dried 

JSMUage. Lucerne. Lucerne. 

Albnmenoids 18-35 1700 1494 

Fibre 28*87 31-81 33*90 

^ttM^^o?:^^)"^*^.:} 38-95 43-80 44-22 

Ash 11-29 7-39 6*94 

The above figures so clearly show the high feeding yalne of this sample 
of ensilage, that they may be allowed to speak for themselves. I wish 
only to point out that, contrary to generally accepted opinion, my experi- 
ments led me to believe that the sugar formed by the fermentation of 
ensilage is not " grape sugar " or " glucose," but sugar of malt, or 
" maltose." The acetic acid, although of course indicative of the loss of 
nutritious feeding material, is probably not without value as a condiment. 
Its amount in the above sample is much less than in the specimen of 
highly fermented hay, the analysis of which was given in my ** Chemical 
Investigation of Hays " {The Fields Oct. 14, 1882). 

F. Woodland Toms, P.C.S. 

7, Busby-place, Camden-road, London, Nov. 2, 1882. 

[A careful botanical examination of the above sample of ensilage after- 
wards showed that, although various crops, as already stated, were 
stored in the silo, they were by no means equally distributed, and that the 
sample analysed consisted mainly of clover (Trifolium pratense), with a 
small admixture of barley and some of the common grasses, such as 
Alopecurus pratensis, Agrostis albus, Bromus mollis, &c., all cut up into 
chaff before being put into the pit.] 



Statement of Cost of Yicomte de Chezelles' Silo. 

I give below the detailed cost of the silo at Chateau Boulleaume, Oise, 
France, the particulars and figures being copied from a statement affixed 
in the Paris Show at the Paris Exhibition of Ensilage, made by Yicomte 
Arthur de Chezelles, and appended to drawings and photographs : 

Silo of 1475 tons capacity, suitable for containing the produce of 
250 acres of forage, costing 2fr. 70o. for each ton, or 3989fr. 48c., 

say sterling ^6160 

Fr. ct. 
Excavating and carting earth (1368-80 metres), at 65c. ... 889 72 

Concrete for foundations and floor 86 40 

Masons' work, 4fr. the m^tre — 435*56 metres 1742 24 

Cartage of stones (dug out from the estate), lime, and 

sand, 2fr. the m^tre 87112 

Wood around the pit, 5 stores, at 60fr 300 

Fixings of iron, and Boman cement 100 

Fr. 3989 48 .£160 
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Babn Supebstsuctubk, to shelter about 20,000 BheaveB : 

Ft. ct. 

Elm posts, 11*865, at 86fr. the onbio m^tre 1008 52 

Woodwork of Norwegian pine 2050 43 

Carpenter's labour 750 

Bolts and nails , 400 

Blacksmith's work 180 75 

Tiles and laths 1629 

Laying tiles 235 



6253 70 



Total cost Fr. 10,243 18 say <£410 

Estimate for a silo that would hold the produce of 125 acres, and with- 
out superstructure, 80?. 

Specification fob Building a Chbzbllbs' Silo. 

In the specification of the '* Chezelles Shed and Silo,'* the plan is simply 
reduced in size from the large one previously given, in order to make it 
suitable to most English farmers. As will be readily seen, the eaves 
could easily be extended, and the sides inclosed, so as to form a roomy 
stable or dairy and cow shed at very small cost. This btiilding commendis 
itself as economical and adaptable to most farm purposes. 




Bhed for grain 

STRAW &C 



— fS^oFt — 



■^ 




Chxzelles' Silo and Grain Shjbd. 

Specification of Wobks required to be done in the erection of a grain 
shed and of a silo for storage of grass, clover, and other green forage. 

Excavator, — Excavate to a depth of 9ft. and cart away the soil 
excavated to such place as shall be directed. The earth in the founda- 
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tion is to be well rammed down, so as to form a solid level flooring, in a 
natural bed, and not made up of loose earth. Sand, if found, is to be 
allowed for by the contractor. 

Brichlayety Ac. — Build in Flemish bond the walls and piers, as shown, 
of best hard well-burnt grey stocks, laid in good cement composed of one 
part of approved cement and three of clean sharp sand, with footings 
composed of four courses of brickwork. Lay the bottom of the pit with 
concrete 1ft. in depth, with a layer of asphalts lin. in thickness on top. 
Form a drain in the asphalte, and concrete through the centre of the pit 
the entire length, with a fall from either side of the walls, and a fall of 
6in. from the centre towards each end. Provide and lay a damp course, 
consisting of two courses of unbroken slates, laid, breaking join in cement 
above footings. 

Carpenter and Joiner, — Timbers are to be supplied and fixed of the 
following scantlings, well seasoned, free from large or dead knots, decay 
and all other imperfections : Tie beam Sin. by 2in. ; king post, 6in. by 4in. ; 
common rafter. Sin. by IJin. ; struts, 4in. by 2in. ; ridge plate, 8in. by 
2^in. ; purlins, 4in. by 4in. ; principal rafters, 5in. by 3in. Uprights 
(poets), Sin. by 6in., are to be placed at distances of Sft. apart, and to be 
tenoned into wall-plate as shown. An oak wall-plate to be provided and 
fixed, size Sin. by Sin., to run entire length of wall. 

Slater. — Slate the whole roof, as shown, with sound Bangor Countess 
slating, on fir laths, and fixed with galvanised nails. Provide and fix a 
slate ridge. 

Fotmder and Smith. — Provide and fix a cast-iron ogee eaves gutter on 
each side of building, with a fall towards two cast-iron rain-water pipes at 
either end, as shown. Provide iron ties where shown. 

General Bemarhs. — The whole of the work is to be carried out and 
finished completely from the time that it is commenced, without stoppage 
(through the fault of the contractor), and in case anything may have been 
omitted in this specification, that may or may not be shown in the drawing 
that is absolutely necessary for the stability of the erection, the same shall 
be executed by the contractor on written authority being given him. 

Inviota. 
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MR. COPLEY'S SILO AT EAST COWTON, YORKSHIRE. 

[Mb. Thos. Easdalb, dating from the Pepper Arden Hall Estate Office, East 
Cowton, KorthallOTton, wrote several letters on this subject in the Field of 
December, 1882, and January, 1883, the particulars of which we here bring 
together.] 

The preservation of green food for the use of cattle during winter 
haying engaged a considerable amount of public attention for some time 
past, I feel sure that many of your readers will be interested to learn that 
a most successful experiment has been carried out close to this place by a 
neighbour of mine, who cordially permits the leading facts to be stated. 
They are as follows : 

Some time in the early part of 1882, a copy of Mr. Bailey's (American) 
book on ensilage came to hand, which, after a careful perusal, was sub- 
jected to a searching discussion, in which it was my privilege to join. 
After all the pros and cons were well thrashed out, it was decided that a 
thorough trial should be given to the system so eloquently advocated by 
Mr. Bailey. It was also resolved that to this trial all possible intelligence 
should be applied, and that no reasonable trouble or expense should be 
spared. 

The silo — ^the plan of which is a simple oblong, 12ft. in length, 7ft. wide, 
and 8ft. deep — ^was built during the month of June and early part of July, 
and was filled with grass during the latter part of August and beginning 
of September. 

After sufficient additions had been made to the contents and the 
arrangements for compressing the grass were carefully adjusted, the 
whole thing was closed up on the 14th of September. 

It was the intention at that time that the silo should not be opened until 
Christmas ; but a friend, who was deeply interested in the experiment, 
called on the 25th of November, and would hear of nothing else but that 
the pit should be opened while he was here. My neighbour having con- 
sented, the thing was done ; the result being— even to those of us who 
were believers throughout — a most agreeable surprise. The whole mass 
of ensilage was found to be in a perfect state of preservation, and gave 
forth a most pleasant aroma not easily described. 

The cattle, on the first day of being offered it, were, as was expected,, 
rather dainty, but on the second day took it eagerly, and by the end of the 
first week they had become as fond of it as they are of the best oilcake— 
in fact, they now eat it ravenously. 

Both milk and butter have increased in quantity during the short 
time the cows have been fed with ensilage ; while the quality of milk, 
butter, and cream continues all that can be desired. 

The quantity of ensilage given to each cow per day is about 451b. weight, 
plus the ordinary rations of the usual feeding meals or cake. 
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Chopping the grass was dispensed with. A man with a horse and cart 
followed two scythes ; he forked the grass into the cart from the swath, 
and from this cart the grass was again simply forked into the silo. 



My letter on this subject having bronght forth very nomerons inquiries 
from all parts of the conntry, including Scotland and Ireland, I have 
endeavoured as far as possible to cover the various questions put. 

1. KiTid of grass used. — Commenced with ordinary grass from roadside ; 
then some of a stalky nature, and finished with strong aftermath. 

2. State of grass when put in silo. — Some dry, other portions wet with 
dew, and other portions partially wet with rain. 

3. How put in ? — Thrown in with a fork, then shaken out, in order as 
far as possible to maintain a level surface ; and the grass well trodden 
down. 

4. How much put in at each filling. — Two feet depth, when trodden solid. 
6. Use of the weighting apparatus. — After each filling, the planks and 

weights were put on with the greatest care. 

6. Kind of weights. — The weights were the same throughout the 
whole operation — viz., wooden boxes, 12in. square and 15in. high. They 
were filled with puddled clay, and weighed 1001b. each. The boxes are 
placed close together, and always so as to cover the junctions of planks, 
but without any idea of their excluding air by overlapping or otherwise. 

7. Covering boards. — One inch and a quarter thick ; their length equals 
the breadth of silo. 

8. Straw between planks and grass. — No straw or any other material 
was placed between the grass and the covering planks. 

9. How long between ea>ch filling. — Three days, with the weights on; 

10. Amount of sinhage. — ^Not yet exactly ascertained, but probably a 
little more than one-half ; or, in other words, 14ft. was put in, and the 
depth of the ensilage now is 6ft. 4in. 

11. Foreign substances mixed with grass. — Prom 141b. to 161b. of 
common salt was supplied to each filling, but no other substance of any 
kind was added to the grass. Whether the salt is actually necessary 
remains to be seen : and next year one silo will be filled without it. 

12. If airtight and how ? — No means other than the weighting apparatus 
were used to make the silo airtight ; nor was any attempt made in any 
way to hermetically close it. 

13. How is air excluded ? — By compression only. 

14. Heating. — ^Not the slightest appearance of heating has been at any 
-time observable in the mass. 

15. Chopping of material. — This was dispensed with, because it would 
save labour and implements, and was considered unnecessary. We cannot 
think that any loss of space is occasioned thereby. 

16. How long closed ? — The silo was closed for two months and eleven 
days. 
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17. Colowr of ensilage, — The colour of ensilage when taken out of silo 
was a " pale yellow green." 

18. How much removed at once ? — Just sufficient for a day's consump- 
tion is taken out of the silo at once, and no change of colour or smell has 
been noticed, even after being exposed for three or four days. 

19. How left after cutting / — ^The silo is cut into for each supply, and 
the cut face left as you would that of a haystack. 

20. Qikanlity of graes put in. — About fourteen cartloads — ^that is, two 
at each filling. 

21. What quality of grass should he used^ and at what stage of growth 
ahotdd U he cut ? — ^From experience here, we say, " The better quality the 
grass, the better the ensilage ; *' and, as the aftermath portion has come 
out as good as the other, it should follow that grass of any age may be 
Bueoessfully used. 

22. Other crops. — My neighbour intends to operate (in a second silo) 
next year, on tares, oats, and prickly comfrey. 

23. Material for huilding silo. — The walls (14in. thick) of silo are built 
with good bricks and mortar, and faced with a coating of cement. The 
floor is made of bricks covered with cement. 

24 Is the silo sunk or not ? — The silo here is 8ft. deep, 7ft. of which 
are below the surface of the ground. Our experience has, however, 
suggested several important improvements, a description of which, to be 
clearly understood, should be accompanied with plans to illustrate. 

25. How drained ? — The silo was well drained all round, and under, but 
not " into." 

26. Should floor he level ? — Give it a fall of lin. for its whole length, 
and at one comer of lowest end make a small shallow well, 9in. square by 
Sin. deep, from the bottom of which take a small pipe to a tap outside. 

27. How covered in ? — With a simple roof resting on the silo walls. 

28. Cost of construction. — This can be easily ascertained, and would 
depend to some extent on local circumstances. There would be so many 
cubic yards of excavating, so many yards of brickwork and cement 
plastering, and lastly, a plain substantial roof of some kind. It has been 
determined that the next silo erected here shall be roofed over, and an 
.arrangement made whereby the weights can be raised and lowered with a 
block and pulley, so as to ease the manual labour. An improvement in 
the weights is also contemplated. 

29. Cost of filling. — This will depend very much on how far the land 
on which the grass grows is from the silo. After this it is only a 
matter of carting to the silo and filling in as mentioned under heads 
2, 3, 4. 

30. Baiion for each cow. — From 351b. to 501b. per day, according to 
size of beast and quantity of other food given. 

31. Quality of hutter and cream, and condition of cattle. — The butter 
and cream continue of the very best quality, while the improvement in 
the general appearance of cows is most decided. 
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32. Utility of silo. — It is obvious that silos yirtually perform at once 
the functions of the three existing operations — viz., first, hay-drying; 
secondly, stacking ; and thirdly, that of a stacking bam. Moreoyer, they 
will, when fairly well built, last fifty years or more ; so that, practically, 
no future expense need be incurred beyond that of filling them annually. 

33. Analysis, — This is beyond my province, but I shall be glad to 
forward a sample to Professor Yoelcker or any other analytical chemist for 
■analysis. 

34. Weight of ensilage. — One cubic foot was put on a scale, and it 
weighed 4<3ilb., thus showing that our eilo contained, when opened, rather 
over 10 tons. Comparing this with head No. 20 shows that little or no 
loss of weight can have taken place under the operation. 

There can be no doubt of the great importance of this subject to every 
agriculturist, more especially to grass farmers. One of my correspondents 
in Ireland says that he and his father had 300 acres of meadow to save 
last summer ; and, owing to the extraordinary wetness of the season, a 
^reat portion was lost. To such gentlemen silos will be the greatest boon 
imaginable. They can cart to them all the grass from shady and damp 
places round woods, &c., leaving that on the more open and upland places 
to be made into hay. 

Being urged by some friends to offer my services in connection with 
this question as far as my duties here will permit, I shall be glad to 
arrange for furnishing plans and particulars for silos, and also to give 
instructions and personal superintendence when required. 

Thos. Easdale. 

Estate Office, Pepper Arden Hall, East Cowton, Northallerton. 



Since the foregoing particulars were published, Mr. Copley has con- 
siderably added to and altered his silo, as will be seen by comparing the 
plan given on page 202 with that of the improved structure shown in 
the chapter on Silos, in the early part of the volume. A second and 
larger pit has been made and a new roof erected, extending 3ft. beyond 
the edge of the pits on each side, thus forming a bench or platform 
whereon the weights can be placed when taken off the ensilage ; and at 
other times the space is found convenient for various purposes. One side 
and the two ends are enclosed with feather-edged boards, and at the front 
are double doors made of the same material ; so that the building besides 
acting as a roof for the silos, forms an excellent store shed. 

The small pit (the original silo) is 12ft. long, and the new one 15ft. 
long ; both are 7ft. wide, and 10ft. in depth, 8ft. being below and 2ft. 
above the surface of the ground. 
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MR. STOBART'S SILOS AT PEPPER ARDEN, NORTH- 

ALLERTON, YORKSHIRE. 

£Ths following contains the most material pairts of several letters from Mr. 
Easdale which have appeared in the Field daring the latter part of 1883 and 
the beginning of 1884. A plan of Mr. Stobart's donble silo (which has been 
converted ont of a large seldom-nsed building in a comer oif the farmyard) 
is giyen in the chapter on silos in the earlier part of this volnme.] 

The large silo at this place — of 100 tons capacity — was opened on 
Oct. 22, and the improved " Cowton " silo on Nov. 10, and in both cases 
the contents were found to be in an excellent state of preservation. 

We cannot any longer allow the question to be considered problemati- 
cal as to whether ** the thing can be done," since with us it is an accom- 
plished fact in two successive years. Both at Cowton and here (within 
one mile of each other) can be seen ensilage chopped and unchopped — 
made of meadow grass, oats, clover and rye grass, tares, and prickly 
eomfrey, and all well converted. 

The silos at this place are each fitted with a small pipe, from their 
lowest part inside to a tap outside, for the purpose of drawing off whatever 
juice may have collected at the bottom. This juice is of the consistency 
of oil, and comes from the tap of a bright amber colour. It has been 
drawn regularly since the last week in September, and given to the pigs, 
mixed with their ordinary food. These animals have become so exceed- 
ingly fond of it, that some of them do not care to take their food unless 
they have with it their " gill of juice ; " it has, moreover, proved of 
undoubted benefit to their general health and appearance. A litter of 
sucking pigs, immediately they were able to feed from a trough, took to 
this juice with avidity, and their attendant states positively that a skin 
irritation, which at the time troubled them, disappeared within a week, 
and they are now (Nov. 17) the picture of health, and doing well. 

The entire cost connected with the work this year has been carefully 
-calculated, and we find that the labour portion (including weighting 
operations) will not exceed 38. per ton; the charge on the cost of 
adapting the building, 6d. per ton ; and the charge on the cost of iron 
weights, 9(2. per ton ; making the whole cost per ton to be not more than 
4a, 3d, 

We cannot speak too highly of the convenience and adaptability of 
the iron weights that are used to obtain the compressive power. They 
were cast to a model specially designed by ourselves with a view to secure 
«y6n pressure throughout the entire surface and convenience of handling, 
both of which objects have been obtained to the entire satisfaction of the 
•owners. 

Mr. Stobart's large pit (27ift. long and ll^ft. wide) is being pressed 
with twenty-four tons of iron weights. With the assistance of three 
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men and our patent hoist, we lifted these 480 blocks a height of ten feet, 
and packed them away carefully in three hours and a quarter ; and after 
a day's filling, these same blocks were removed from their places, lowered 
a depth of six feet, and placed in position in one hour and fiye minutes. 
In other words, each ton was raised in eight minutes, and lowered in two 
and a half minutes. 

Mr. Stobart, having taken a great practical interest in the question, 
was anxious to obtain, by experiment, a trustworthy test of the value of 
ensilage as food for fatting cattle. For this purpose, twelve beasts were 
taken (eight steers, two cows, and two heifers) ; four steers and two cows 
were placed on one side, and four steers and two heifers on the other side. 
All alike were given the same quantity of meal and cake : phis this, one 
lot received daily for each beast 24ilb. of best quality hay and 951b. of 
turnips, while each beast on the other side received, besides meal and cake, 
751b. of ensilage. No other food than what is mentioned was given. 
This diet was commenced on Nov. 10, and on the 17th the cattle were 
weighed separately. They were again weighed on Dec. 8 with the 



following result: 

No. 

1. Steer 


N 
cwt. 

.... 10 


Hat 

5V. 17. 

qr. lb. 


3 

1 
1 

3 


AND Turnips. 

Dec. 8. 
cwt or. lb. 

11 .... 


Advaaoe. 
cwt. qr. lb. 

10 


2. , 


.... 9 


10 


2 14 .... 


3 14 


o. .« ........ 


.... 9 


9 


3 7 .... 


2 7 


4. „ 


.... 7 


8 


.... 


3 


6. Cow 


.... 11 
.... 11 


11 


2 14 .... 


2 14 


6. .. 


12 


1 .... 


2 










Total 
No. 


... 59 

N( 
cwt. 

.... 12 
.... 12 
.... 10 
.... 11 
.... 10 
.... 9 




)V. 17. 
qr. lb. 

2 


2 14 

1 7 


2 7 


63 1 7 
Ensilage. 

Dec. 8. 
cwt. qr. lb. 

13 2 . 


4 17 

Advance, 
cwt qr. lb. 

10 


2. „ 


12 


3 7 .... 


3 7 


3. .. ........ 


11 


2 7 .... 


3 21 


4. „ 


12 


14 .... 


3 7 


5. Heifer 


10 


2 7 .... 


2 7 


o. ,. ,. 


10 


21 .... 


2 14 


J, .....••. 










Total 


... 66 








70 


3 


4 3 



Showing a balance of 49lb. in favour of ensilage. It will thus be seen 
that ensilage can supply the place of both hay and turnips, and have a 
considerable something to spare. The cows and heifers did not do so 
well as the steers ; this may be accounted for in the fact that the cows 
5 and 6 in the first lot were already well up in condition, and, being 
older, would not lay on so fast as the young animals. The heifer 5 in the 
second lot was suffering from a cold when housed, and has been dosep 
with medicine several times since ; while her mate No. 6 has all along 
partly refused to eat her oilcake. 
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nirtj-^iz stalled and sxtj-fleren lean esitle an getting ennlage aa s 
pofftioB of tlKir food erery daj, and h is ealealated that the two pita hold 
wdbaea^ to laat,at the aanie rale of c omnaipt ioa, mitfl the middle of 
AfriL 

The cqi er i e iice of others aa well aa onnelTea shows eonefainTelj that^ 
hw i dfa Bieadow giaas, elorer and rye grass, tares and oats bjthis method 
of preaerratioD make ezeefleiit cattle food. That being so, I woold take 
the fibertj to call the earnest attention of aU owners and oceo^ers of 
heaiy orelajr land to the sahject. Let them take note of the experiment 
r e co i de d in thia letter, and let them feel assured that erery one of them 
(vnleas their land is rotten with water, and consists of nothing bat barren 
clay to the rery snrfMe) can grow in abondance the same kind of 
BUiAerial, and qnite as good, as that by which these results were obtained. 

Mr. Stobart's flock of Cheriot in-lamb ewes hare been getting a small 
daily allowance of ensilage since the middle of Norember, the object 
aimed at being to get the animal,^ osed to the new food before the serere 
weather set in or the lambing season came about. So far, the effect on the 
afaeep has been most excellent, their health being ererything that conld 
he wished, with bright eyes and springy gait, and that nerrons alertneas 
so indicatire of rigour. They will not touch the hay in the racks abore 
so long as there is any ensilage in the troughs below. It may be added 
that a small quantity of oats is mixed with the ensilage, in the proportion 
of 1<^. of the former to 601b. of the latter. 

A letter has been receired from Mr. John Xettleton, of Northallerton, 
the Teterinary surgeon who has professional charge of the entire collection 
of Kr. Stobart's lire stock, and he says, under date of Feb. 4, 18^ : — 
** I am happy to say we hare had far less disease amongst the cattle at 
Pepper Arden since they have been fed on ensilage than at any time pre- 
▼ioosly whilst they hare been under my charge ; in fact, we hare not had 
a sin^ case of indigestion, constipation, or any disease that could be 
attributed to feeding—which is rery remarkable, considering the laige 
number of stock«^ 

The many comments made on the subject of compressing ensilage 
since Kr. Jenkins's risit to the " silos of the north " show that consid^- 
able interest has been excited in connection therewith ; and as the ** iron 
blocks ** so frequently referred to originated here, you will perhaps aDow 
me to offer a few remaiks illustratiye of their practical application. 
These weights are reported as " huge blocks; " but, seeing that each of 
them contun no more than the merest fraction abore one quarter of a 
cubic foot, I Tenture to think the term " huge " is calculated to conrey 
an exaggerated idea of their size, llieir dimensions are ISn. long by 
5in. deep and 5in. broad, and they are as nearly as possible Icwt. each. 
This weight does not exceed that of pig iron bars, which, as is well 
known, are handled by thousands of men daily, monthly, and yearty with- 
out eompiaint ; whereas in nlo work these Uoeks need not be raised and 
lowered oa more than six separate oeeasions in any one season. Note 

P 
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also that one layer of them (not two as reported) gives the desired 
pressnre. 

The manual labour, moreover, is with ns much diminished by the nse 
of the excellent patent hoist, which is peculiarly well adapted for the 
work ; in fact, the assistance of this hoist is essential. It is to be feared, 
however, that those practitioners who complain of excessive clumsiness 
and laboriousnoss in the matter should really, in some degree, blame 
themselves for a want of foresight in not providing suitable convenience. 
All those gentlemen who have visited the silos at Cowton and Pepper 
Arden will have noticed that a bench or platform is provided at one or 
both sides of the pits, on which all weights rest while filling operations 
are being carried on, so that when wanted they are close to that part of 
the pit on which they are to be laid, and, with the hoist mentioned above, 
they can be lifted and laid with comparative ease. The result of this 
arrangement here is that the entire labour of moving the weights off and 
on the large pit (holding from eighty -five to ninety tons of ensilage) did 
not cost Mr. Stobart more than 30s. from first to last. 

Under the searching examination of Mr. Jenkins and other gentl%- 
men who accompanied him, it was satisfactorily proved that the cost of 
Mr. Stobart's ensilage when ready for feeding, and inclusive of rent and 
taxes and every other charge against it, did not exceed 148. per ton, and 
that its feeding value was from 358. to 408. per ton. Considering this in 
conjunction with the other generally admitted fact that the quality of the 
ensilage here is second to none in the country, it may, I think, be reason- 
ably claimed that the method by which this end was obtained has been 
fairly successful. Thos. Easdale. 

Pepper Arden, Northallerton. 



MB. 0. G. JOHNSON'S LEVER-PRESSURE SILO. 

The building is of brick, aU above ground, with slated roof. It is 28ft. 
high up to the eaves, 10ft. by 18ft. inside, 9in. walls, with the exception 
of the front end, around doorway, which is 14in. work ; and is designed 
to be filled to 22ft. high of ensUage, leaving the remainder for working 
room. 

I began to build about the 1st of September, and the fodder intended 
to be saved (second crop seeds and clover) must be all in before, say, the 
second week in October, consequently there was no time for lime to dry ; 
and being ignorant also as to the amount of lateral pressnre to be 
expected from within, I thought it safer to have the wfdls up to 22ft. 
from the ground set in cement. Experience proved there was no lateral 
pressure observable. My next silo will therefore be either sheet iron, 
wood, or 9in. brickwork set in lime. 



I 
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The bottom of the silo coneute of a framework of roogli wood, npon 
wlueh lite ensilage reete, and which, taken hold of bj two rods commnni- 
esting with one end of the leTer-beam, enables the weight of the ensilago 
to be used aa the fnlcmm from which to inflict the pressnTB upon itself — 
tlmehf giving it a donble aqneeze from both top and bottom, and saving 
the necessity of heavy masonry, which would otherwise have to be pro- 
vided to keep down the abort end of the lever. 

Tho crop is at first thrown in throngh the lai^ folding doors at the 
I, which are made wide enough to admit a cart to back into the nlo 




to remove the ensilage. As the grass rises, this apaee is made np t^ 
loose boards (In my case old railway sleepers), one on the other edgeways. 
When it has risen above this apertore, it is forked off the cart by one 
man on to a scaffold, and from thence by one man standing thereon 
throngh the long-shaped window, which, as the grass rises, is also made 
t^ with loose boards as before described — the latter being in this case to 
save nnnecessary forking nntil the stack has risen. I may here mention 
that, though I did not fill np the interstices between the boards (which I 
conid easily have done), the ensilage was just as free from monld as at 
any other part of the wall sides; and fnrther, it may be mentioned that 
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when the pressare was first applied from above, the air could be heard 
hissing out through these spaces. 

When the day's filling is complete, the top covering of boards is laid 
on with longitudinal and transverse timbers to receive the pressure ; the 
hydraulic jack (which it may be seen is at the weighted end of the lever) 
then comes into play, and lowers the wrought iron cradle and transverse 
timbers, which are attached by chains to the lever beam on to the longi- 
tudinal timbers, and a strong round iron bolt is then adjusted into one of 
the holes in the cradle according to the height of the ensilage. The 
whole force of the weight of the boxes full of stones at the out end of the 
lever — ^which is about four and a half tons multiplied by the length of the 
lever — ^then comes on and inflicts a pressure of about 2 cwt. per square 
foot (including weight of beam, cradle, boards, and everything) ; this at 
once presses down the grass about two feet, which is the extent of travel 
the lever gives at the point of pressure. The hydraulic jack is then 
worked by one man or very easily by two, and, having a stroke of about 
six feet, quickly raises the weighted lever ; the pin in the cradle is with- 
drawn, and put in so many holes higher, say two feet. On comes th& 
pressure again, and this time, the grass having become so far solidified as 
to be able to bear the weight, the beam is kept up at, say, half stroke^ 
and there hangs the weighted lever, preserving a continuous pressure of 
about sixteen tons resting upon the grass. Or, if the attendant is not 
satisfied, and has reason to fear that there is not sufficient travel left to 
allow for the sinking of the grass before he comes again next morning,, 
he raises it again to full stroke ; and it is found that this is ample to last 
well into the next day, and thus secure continuous pressure. Next 
morning we generally found the ensilage sunk about another foot ; the 
lever is raised by one man in a few minutes, and the weight left hanging 
in such a position that it must sink about two feet before it need again be 
adjusted. This is not generally for some days ; and shortly, as it becomes 
settled, need not be looked to for weeks. 

It will be seen in the accompanying sketch that the cradle upon which 
the beam rests its pressure does not appear long enough to reach the 
grass when only a smaU first day's work may have been put in. This, 
however, is provided for, as, though not easily shown on so small a scale, 
it is made telescopic, and lengthens out to follow the ensilage. It will 
also be observed that the chains which are attached to the cradle and 
transverse timbers are carried over two pullies at top of beam, and thence, 
after passing through two snatch-blocks fastened to the wall, can be 
hooked on to the lever beam, and then, by working the jack through its 
full travel of 6ft., they are raised about 8ft. out of the way of the people 
treading the grass. • 

When it is desired to remove the ensilage for consumption, the 
hydraulic jack raises the cradle, boards are taken off as far as required, 
and the weight put on again — ^the cradle retiring towards the out-end of 
the lever as each section is cut. Thus the same uniform continuous 
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pressure is maintained, the weight on the cradle being reduced by the 
ahortening of the leverage in proportion as the area to be pressed is 
diminished. 

Near the top of the silo there is a shelf which is for the piling away of 
the coYoring boards, and for the man to stand on to work the jack. 

I believe my silo when full holds 90 to 100 tons. The weight of a 
«nbic foot of ensilage 6ft. from the bottom was 601b. 

Of course, the somewhat unusual height of the building is to save first 
«06t, as the expense of pressure is the same for a high silo as a low one. 
Also, the deeper the ensilage, the more pressure from its own weight, and 
the more fall days' work at filling — not so much time being lost in starting 
and stopping as is the case with the small fillings for so many toppings 
out. This, to my mind, more than compensates for the wages of the man 
who forks off the scaffold, or for an elevator, if the latter be preferred. 

I prefer silos above ground because it saves excavating ; and, after 
all, you cannot have less than 9in. work, and in most cases the earth 
would require more to keep it up. Again it is much cheaper to fork off a 
cart in the long days of summer than out of a deep hole every time you 
fodder the cattle in winter, as will be found when this new feed gets into 
the wholesale scale of every-day practice. Besides, there is the risk 
of water oozing through your cemented walls and making tea-leaves of 
the ensilage. 

I may add that for the last two months I have been feeding sixteen 
bullocks and heifers of the largest size on nothing but ensilage and 61b. 
daily of cake and meal ; and the result is, I consider, at least a dead heat 
between them and similar bullocks on the same allowance of cake and 
meal, and turnips and hay ad lib., instead of ensilage. 

I hope to put up another silo of about 100 tons to be ready for the 
spring. 

Like you, I at 'present do not believe in light pressure or no pressure. 
The weight of evidence goes to prove, the greater the pressure the better 
the ensilage — ^the limit being that point at which the juices begin to 
squeeze out. Up to that weight it pays in quality of product, and 
quantity stored in given space. C. G. Johnson. 

Oakwood, Croft, Darlington, Jan. 18, 1884. 

[Mr. Johnson subsequently informed us that the total cost, including 
roof, windows, covering boards, &c., was about 150Z. ; of which sum 65Z. 
was for the masonry of the building, and 40Z. for the pressing apparatus. 
" At this figure," he remarks, " I have no reason to be dissatisfied, as I 
believe it compares favourably with the cheapest construction on the dead 
weight principle, even where only stones are used for weighting." The 
weighting apparatus, however, would have cost more had an engineer 
been engaged to do the work, but Mr. Johnson employed men under his 
own supervision. — ^Ed.] 
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MESSRS. BRODBRIOK'S SILOS, AT HA WES, N. YORKSHIRB. 

{Agricultwal Gazette^ Feb. 12, 1883.) 

The following is an acconnt of an experiment made by my brother and 
myself last summer, hoping thus to help in deciding the real value of the 
system. I had long looked for some discovery which should insure the 
farmer against the heavy losses sustained by the bad harvesting of forage 
crops consequent on our uncertain climate, and some ten or twelve yean 
since I made some small experiments by hermetically sealing grass preseed 
into tins, but was discouraged by the condition in which it came ont, and 
the bad smell given off, though I now find that it had some resemblance 
to ensilage. When I heard of M. Gk)ffart*s trials and success in France, 
and those of his followers in America, I determined to try it at once. 

Last year (1882) the Earl of WhamclifFe kindly offered to bnild na a 
silo, and wo came to the conclusion that the easiest and cheapest method 
would be to make it an existing stone bam. We selected rather an old 
one, and excavated the rock to about 6ft., in order to got sufficient depth for 
the pit. From the bottom of this excavation we built thin inner walle— 
excepting in the front, which was very bad and was rebuilt — ^filled with 
grout or thin mortar, our object being to get solid air and waterproof wall, 
and also straight and perpendicular ones, as the old ones were not so. We 
thus saved the expense of building an entirely new bam and roof, and 
cattle shed or lean-to which is attached. The walls are faced with cement, 
nd the floor is constructed by lajring a thin cover of 2in. or 9in. of lime 
concrete coated with cement, and the whole white-washed two or three 
times with cement without sand. This is important, as it gives a very 
hard, smooth, waterproof surface. 

The silo thus constructed would have been 29ft. long by 14ft. wide, bat 
we thought it best to divide it, for convenience in filling, by a partition 
wall a foot wide — of course faced with cement on both sides. This g^vee 
us two pits, each 14ft. square by 15ft. deep. 

On Aug. 12 (a dry day) we put in as it was mown, unohopped, a very 
heavy crop of natural meadow from about five acres of land. We had 
three or four men inside tramping and spreading the grass evenly ; it 
however, filled both pits to the top. On this we placed some bad hay, 
and then weighted with about 30 tons of stone (equal to 12 or 13 cwt. per 
square yard) without boards or planks. Next morning it had sunk abont 
6ft., and went on sinking for about a fortnight. In about a week after 
filling it had begun to ferment, and was slightly warm, but never 
attained a high temperature. 

We opened it in the beginning of January, and, except a few inches on 
the top, it is perfectly preserved quite to the wall sides and bottom, some 
near the wall sides being nearly as green as when put in. The bulk of it 
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is about the colour tliat slightly sweated hay would be if wetted. It is 
perfectly clear of mould, or any signs of putrefaction, and quite cold ; but 
if lightened and exposed long to the air, will again begin to ferment and 
heat. Thus, if the weight is taken off the edge whore it has been cut 
away from, it will begin to heat and smell like sweating hay, and the 
cattle seem to like it well when warm ; but it will shortly begin to dry, 
and mould. 

We are feeding it to seven cows which calve early in the spring, and 
are therefore naturally fast losing their milk ; yet they improved consider- 
ably for three weeks after coming from hay. The milk has a slightly 
altered flavour from that of hay ; but the butter is very good in flavour and 
colour, much better than hay butter. The cattle are extremely fond of it, 
and this is a good test of its quality. They all ate it without hesitation 
from the first. Horses will generally eat it at once, and sheep after a 
abort time. I think it at any rate equal to, if not better than, the best hay, 
though I should certainly hesitate to say that it is as good as green grass. 

With our ordinary horses, hands, and machinery, we put in silos about 
five acres of heavy grass, and did some haymaking as well in a day. The 
rest of our hay, about 100 acres, took us five weeks, and a lot of it got 
spoiled into the bargain, though last hay harvest time was considered 
better than an average. At the rate of ensilage we should have done in 
less than three weeks, as most of our land had much lighter crops. Other 
things equal, the saving of labour, and loss by bad weather would 
certainly be a very great saving in favour of ensilage. 

I do not think it at all necessary for the silos to be entirely sunk in the 
ground; and they would be quite as effective if entirely out of it, if 
strongly built and cemented. Nor is any concrete necessary; and I 
should say that nothing would make a better floor than bricks paved in 
mortar and coated with cement ; stone or flags would also do. A great 
advantage may be gained for filling them by building them in hill sides, 
80 as to bring the top level with the ground at the back side, and it also 
affords fall for drainage of the walls. Many existing stone bams can be 
converted into silos by simply cementing the walls and laying down 
floors. 

It is also quite unnecessary to chop grass for ensilage ; a little more 
pressure will do just as well. The object of chopping is only to make it 
pack closer, or, in the case of maize, to make it more eatable. 

Hawes, North Yorkshire, Feb., 1883. Geo. Bbodebigk. 



Since I wrote on the subject of ensilage last year, my brothers and I 
have had two more bams converted into silos, and we thus have had this 
year the experience of four silos, with an estimated weight of between 
200 and 300 tons of grass. 

Through having existing bams, the investment has been small in com- 
parison with those who have built entirely new silos ; yet the result may 

Q 
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be interesting to those who, like onrselves, have stone or other bams, and 
may think of converting them. The two we had made in 1882, with a 
capacity to hold about 150 tons, cost about 50Z. ; the second one, capable 
of holding about 70 tons, about 20Z. ; and a third one, with a similar 
capacity, about lOZ. 

I believe many of the experimental silos I have seen have been made 
to cost a great deal more than necessary, through want of a proper know- 
ledge of what was really required. This is necessarily the case with 
anything in an experimental stage, and therefore any estimates of costs, 
whether of building silos or filling them, at present made, though very 
instructive and useful, ought not to be regarded as correctly representing 
the cost of the system when the experience of a few more years may have 
brought it much nearer perfection. 

There seems to be the most room for improvement in the methods of 
weighting, and for experiment on the amount of weight, or other manner 
of compression, required to obtain the best result. The latter point is of 
special importance, but does not seem yet to have been satisfactorily 
solved. It would make a considerable difference in the cost of filling if 
it were found that a comparatively light weight will make as good 
ensilage as a heavy one. There have been various methods of mechanical 
pressure tried with varying success, but we have as yet mainly used 
stone, iron, and other manufactured dead weights, costing, in some cases, 
as much as the silo itself, being far too costly for general use. A great 
point is to have the silo deep, since the same weight presses a quantity of 
ensilage varying in proportion to the depth. One hears of silos from 7ft. 
to 12ft. deep, with lateral dimensions of perhaps 17ft. by 40ft. This is 
altogether out of proportion, and would take three times as much 
weighting as one, say, 15ft. by 20ft. by 25ft. deep, which would hold 
more ensilage and would have far less waste on the top and sides. Of 
course a good deal depends on the nature of the ground as to the depth 
they can conveniently be made. If a steep hillside can be taken advan- 
tage of, a silo can easily be made 30ft. deep. 

It is stated by some that the weights should be put on every night 
whilst filling ; but this entails a lot of labour, especially where the process 
is slow ; and we have not found it at all necessary. If grass be filled in 
to a depth of 8ft. or 10ft. one day, it will not take any harm before next 
morning, when the filling can be recommenced, and another depth of 8ft. 
or 10ft. put in — which is sufficiently heavy to press that previously put in; 
and so on till the pit is full. Of course, if the filling is interrupted for 
more than a day, the weights will have to be put on. When the weights 
are put on, a great shrinkage takes place, making room for more fodder. 
But where dead weights are used, it seems questionable whether it would 
not be cheaper in the end to make the silo large enough to hold the whole 
crop at one filling and weighting, saving the labour of handling the 
weights so often. It may look an easy matter enough to people experi- 
menting with 10 or 20 tons of ensilage in a small silo to toiss a few tons 
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of weights on and off half a dozen times ; bnt in practice, where 200 or 
800 acres have to be siloed, it would become a serious matter. 

The best shape for a silo, I fancy, is long, or oval, with the door for 
emptying at one end, so that the least amount of surface will be exposed 
while cutting away. It is often stated that exposure to the air does not 
affect the cut face of the ensilage ; but if anyone will take the pains to 
ent a slice 2in. thick from a face that has been exposed a few weeks, and 
perhaps become mouldy, he will find that it has become darker coloured 
and of an insipid smell, showing a considerable deterioration in quality. 

To save the expense and trouble of having a mason to wall up and 
cement the doorways each year, we have had loose wooden doors made, 
which fit the doorways, and are placed flush with the cemented waU 
inside. They are then supported behind by two upright doorposts, 
which are held firmly in their x>laces by wedging top and bottom pieces 
tightly in between them. The crevice left between the door and the 
eement is then plastered up with cement or good clay. All that is 
required to open the door is to strike out the top and bottom pieces from 
between the upright doorposts, and the whole thing will come out. It is 
not necessary that the doors should be so very strongly fixed, as there is 
practically no lateral pressure in ensilage [when the grass is not chaffed. 
—Ed.] 

It is not necessary to chaff the finer grasses for ensilage, but those who 
have power and machinery may do so if they choose. 

We have pitted grass in dry weather when it was free from external 
moisture, and also when it was dripping wet, with no material difference 
in the preservation resulting, excox)t that when it is put in wet there is 
more soakage at the bottom — which should not be wasted — and less 
heating during fermentation. With ordinary grass I think it is better 
to err on the wet side, if either. If it is allowed to dry in the sun for a 
few hours, the heating in the silo will be much greater. 

The cost of storing green crops may be anywhere between ten and 
twenty shillings per acre, according to crop and circumstances ; but, on 
the whole, I am inclined to think it is cheaper than making hay. The 
question of emancipation from the effects of the weather in securing 
forage crops, which has so long exercised men's minds, has been abso- 
lutely solved by this system : and this, I dare say, is its main advantage, 
though I think it has others. 

Meadow grass will lose from 75 to 80 per cent, of its weight by drying 
to hay.* How much it will lose by conversion to ensilage I cannot say, 
but it cannot be much, since by artificially drying ensilage I find that it 
loses over 75 per cent, of its weight. Now, I have been feeding milk 

* The amount of water in grass varies considerably in different localitieB, and 
in North Yorkshire the poroontage is evidently very high. We hear there of 
ensilage weighing from 581b. to 601b. per cubic foot ; whereas, from drier parts 
of the kingdom, we have reooived samples weighing only about 801b. per cubic 
foot, so little moisture did they contain. — Ed. 

q2 
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oows entirely on ensilage, and others of similar age and size entirely on 
hay, and I find that those on hay eat on an average 281b. per day each, 
and those on ensilage eat 661b. per day, and thrive better than those on 
hay. The 281b. of hay on the above calculation represents 1121b. of 
grass, and the ensilage, I should think, at the outside, not more than 
701b., showing a gain of over 30 per cent. These figures are rather 
startling, but thoy seem to be fully borne out by the extra number of 
cows that will winter per acreage on ensilage. 

It may seem incredible at first that the same material can produce such 
different results by different methods of preservation. But it should be 
remembered that the chemical analysis of a feeding stuff is not a tma 
guide to its value as a food ; for a succulent food is more readily assimi- 
lated than a dry one, and will therefore produce a better result, though 
it may not show a higher analysis. Also that, in the conversion to 
ensilage, certain woody substances are rendered more digestible ; but, by 
a process of drying, they are rendered less so. Certain stimulants are 
also formed by fermentation, as alcohol, aldehyde, &c., which probably 
assist, to some extent, the process of digestion. If anyone will take 
notice of a grass crop mown before it is ripe, ho will find that, during the 
few days that it is drying, a very rapid ripening process takes place, and 
probably a considerable portion of the nutrient constituents of the plant 
are converted into woody fibre, or transferred to the seeds, which, when 
the hay is dry, appear to be quite ripe, and in great part shake out. 
When all these things are taken into account, it becomes apparent that 
it may be quite possible for a difference of 30 per cent, to exist in the 
value of the two products. 

Some chemists will tell us that, by the conversion of grass into good 
hay, practically all the nutritious substances are preserved. But the 
practical farmer knows that a very considerable part of the feeding valne 
is lost. It is not difficult to prepare cattle for the butcher on a good 
pasture without the assistance of any artificial food. But who would 
think of doing so on hay, even on the very best quality P And it is only 
necessary to look at the difference of the milk yield and the quality of 
butter, between hay and grass feeding, to convince one whether grass 
loses value by desiccation. This settled, it follows that, if ensilage is a 
nearer approach to grass than hay, it is of more value per acre ; and this 
it evidently is, though it is far from proved that it is equal to green 
grass. Perhaps it approaches nearest to grass in the quantity and 
quality of milk and butter produced from it. 

There are a few other minor points of advantage over hay. Along 
with being placed independent of the weather, one can cut the crop when 
in the best condition, which was not always the case by the old method. 
Being able to get the crop off the land at once, the aftermath, or second 
crop, can begin growing at once, without being interfered with, which 
it could not always do with hay. In fact, it is sometimes very seriously 
damaged by the hay being tossed about on it for perhaps a fortnight or 
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iluee weeks. Though I have not tried it, ensilage might be expected to 
be good for horsee that have bad teeth or are broken-¥rinded. 

The most disagreeable feature about it is the smell, which, thongh not 
offensiTe, hangs about a good deal, and might not be pleasant about a 
iKunestead. 

On the whole, however, we are so well satisfied with it that we shall 
probably build three or four more silos this year. There is a considerable 
outlay in the first place, and this will no doubt be a serious question with 
many tenant-farmers and others wishing to adopt the system. Our land- 
lord, the Earl of Whamcliffe, very kindly built us those we haye on hia 
property ; and it is probable that many landowners will be very willing to 
fMiHtate the adoption on their estates of a system which promises to be 
80 very beneficial to the occupiers. It is, at any rate, a good invest- 
ment, and one which will bear good interest ; and I believe the land 
loan companies will now advance money for the building of silos. 

Hawea, North Yorkshire, March 3, 1884. Geo. B&odebick. 



REV. C. H. FORD'S SILO, BISHOPTON, CO. DURHAM. 

[Ab the ooet of Mr. Ford's silo was considerably increased, owing to the 
tronbleB arising from its being built in ground liable to the invasion of 
water, we repeat the original estimate, for comparison with the statement of 
aotoal outlay.] 

Estimates for building a silo must vary, to a certain extent, in every 
locality, and must necessarily depend on the cheapness or deamess 
of materials. The land in this neighbourhood consists principally of 
strong clay, and ironworks exist where slag can be generally obtained 
gratis. I have obtained estimates which I think may be useful to those 
situated, as I am, within reach of such material. 

The size I have fixed upon is 15ft. in length, 7ft. in width, and 8ft. in 
depth, but arranged in such a manner as to be able easily to double it if 
necessary. The contract price is as follows : 

1. If Built of Bubblb Slao, Sand, and Csmxnt. £ s, d, 

55| cubic yards excavating. Is. per yard 2 15 6 

49 Bni>erficial yards of slag mbble, mortar composed of fine cement 

and ground slag provided by contractor, 2«. 6d. per yard 6 2 6 

111 floor, lOin. thick, 2«. per yard 13 4 

50i yards of skimming to walls and floor, with cement plaster, Sd, ... 1 13 5 

105 square feet 2in. battens, to cover en^Iage 1 15 

Boof, including wall plates, 187 square feet, 6d. per foot 4 13 6 

Concrete blocks for weighing ensilage, bolt and eye to each block, 

12 tons weight 11 

Patent block and sheave running on iron rail 5 

Cartage of materials 6 

40 3 8 
If exoaYating and carting be done by owner, lees 8 15 

Total JB31 8 3 
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2. It Built of Concrete Walls 15ik. Thick, and Floob 

12iN. Thick. £ «. d. 

Oonorete walls and floor 9 2 6 

(The other charges the same) 

Total cost in oonorete J634 4 11 

3. If Built in Bbick. j6 s, d, 

Ezoavating less quantity owing to thinner walls 2 8 

62f yards 9in. brickwork inside course, walled in cement, at 4«. 6d. 

per yard, including bricks 14 2 

50 yards in cement plastering, at 6d 15 

Boards to cover ensilage, carrying weights 1 15 

Eoof 4 13 6 

Concrete blocks 11 

Sheave, patent block, and iron rail 5 

Cartage 4 

43 18 6 

Less excavating and cartage 6 8 

Total ^37 15 6 

That thoso prices are not imaginary, I may mention that the contractor 
will build a silo for any one at the price given above. 

Having studied the difficulties of weighting, and the expense thereof, 
I have determined to make my weights of concrete. At the ironworks 
you can always get what are known here as " runners " — that is, where 
there is a large mixture of iron in the slag. These lumps are very 
heavy. I intend to put one or two of these into each square of concrete. 
I shall have each weight made about 5cwt. They will have an eye let in 
below the surface of concrete block so as not to protrude. Over the 
centre of the silo, say 6ft. liigh, I shall fix a common railway rail double 
the length of pit, on which will run a sheave, to which will be attached a 
patent block. Each weight, when raised above bank, will be run along 
iron plate on sheave clear of silo, and packed one on the top of another 
out of the way. The roof will rest on brick wall on the top of one side 
of silo, raised say 3ft., and will incline like a cucumber frame, so as to 
keep its water at a safe distance from silo. Chas. Henby Fobd. 

Bishopston Vicarage, Ferry Hill, Co. Durham, Jan. 27, 1883. 



On the 3rd of April I commenced building a silo, 5ft. below ground, 
4ft. above ; soil, stiff and tenacious clay. Owing to interruption caused 
by sowing spring com, the excavation was not completed until April 11. 
Depth, 6ft. 4in. ; length, 18ft. ; width, 12ft. 4in. ; total cost, 12. 150. 3d, 
A field drain 4ft. deep was cut across ; this was taken up and diverted ; 
not a sign of water was visible — ^not even a dampness at 6ft. 4in. 

April 17, began concreting the bottom of pit with 12in. of concrete. 
April 26, finished concreting wall, 15in. thick. April 30, mason came, 
and began walling on the top of concrete ; finished walling May 3 ; roof 
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pfot an. May 4, fixed crane to liffc weight ; cemented inside of silo, 2in. 
on sides, Sin. on floor. 

May 8, after a wet night, water spnrted through the concrete floor 
17in. thick. May 9, wat«r standing several inches deep on floor; 
immediately set men to work to expose the walls of concrete below the 
foundation, and filled all ronnd the outside walls with 2ft. well-pnddled 
day, at a cost of 21. 188. Hd. ; re-cemented the floor with an additional 
liin. of cement. I hoped for the best, and that my troubles were now 
over. Futile hope ! May 29, water again came in ; so I determined to sink 
a well 6ft. below the foundations, on the N.E. angle of the silo; completed 
the well June 5, at a cost of 12. 2«., and drove a channel into and under 
tiie foundation of silo. This relieved the water supply, and diverted it 
into my weU. No sign of water till June 28, when I was about to fill 
the pit with cut grass. Lo and behold ! the water reappeared in sma^ 
quantities ; so at all hazards 1 determined to cure it. 1 therefore broke 
up the floor so as to admit a 2in. pipe, and made a drain communicating 
with the well right under the foundation, with a branch to each comer 
of pit, filled it with stones, and re-cemented it. July 2, the well was 
walled at a cost of 148. for labour, and on the following day (July 3) 
water again reappeared. Perseverance is the motto of every Englishman ; 
so I broke up floor under south and north end walls below the foundations 
and put in a 2in. drain, communicating with the drains already put in. 
This has cured it — at last. 

Strange to say, my troubles were not yet over. 1 col so ed myself with 
the thought that I had at any rata got a good supply uf water for the 
eottage at my buildings, when, lo and behold, I find that the liquor from 
the ensilage has found its way through the cement into the drains, and so 
into the well, and makes it smeU very unpleasantly. At any rate, my silo 
is dry. 

Your readers will exclaim, " What a fool yon were not to drain the pt 
first!" The configuration of the ground was such that I should have had 
to cut a drain 9ft. deep, through a field drained 4ft. deep, for 300 yards, 
before I could get an outlet, the drains of which would, of course, be 
injured ; so I preferred the well as the least costly. 

I engaged a professional concrete maker, and I think that there can be 
no mistake about the concrete being good. It consisted of seven con- 
tractor's barrows of broken slag and sand, both quite clean, and 2cwt. of 
best cement. No pains were spared to produce the very best article, and 
the man who made it is one of the most experienced practical working 
men in concrete work in this county. 

On reviewing the cause of the water coming in, 1 am inclined to think 
that it arose thus : On Apnl 18 the floor of silo was laid ; on the f oUow- 
ing day the concrete walls were commenced. Did the concrete of the 
walls, and that of the floor, become homogeneous; or was there an 
interstice left ? The hardness of the concrete was so great that it was 
only broken through with immense labour. Steel wedges, held by black- 
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smith's tongs, and driven by a sledge hammer, accompanied by a heavy 
iron bar, sharpened at the point, just chipped it away. 

Owing to the invasion of water my silo has cost lOZ. 48. more than I 
estimated in your pages last spring ; but it is a foot more in breadth and 
depth than I at first intended. It is now 15ft. by 8ft. and Oft. deep. 

Labour, Including exoavations, concrete, exposing walls, 2ft. puddled £. 8. d, 

clay, sinking well 12ft., walling ditto, levelling, &o 13 17 4 

Crane and carriage 8 2 8 

Sand 12 

Mason 4 8 10 

Pelt for roof 15 7 

Joiner 11 10 7 

Cement, with carriage 10 15 8 

Blacksmith ironwork 18 4 

Pump, lead pipe, and fixing 2 13 8 

Well bricks 18 

Total ^50 7 8 

I think it right to say that this sum does not include the services of my 
farm man and two carts and horses, nor any charge for superintendence. 

I filled the silo on July 5, up to 9ft., with grass not cut into chaff. In 
three days the mass had sunk 4ft., having been loaded with 2001b. to 
square foot. July 12, filled it again with grass to the top, 9ft. On 
July 23 I reopened and refilled, and find that I have now 5ft. of ensilage. 
Filled up again to the top, and have now about 3ft., which will, I believe, 
hold at two cuttings and weightings my second crop of clover — a poor 
crop. 

The cost of making ensilage I have found to be about IO0. an acre, I 
have kept a strict account of the men's time and the wages of each. I 
have used no salt and no chaff cutter ; and, now that the men are getting 
accustomed to the work, the shifting 10 tons dead weight took exactly 
fifty minutes. 

I calculate that I have put into my silo about twenty tons of fresh- 
cut grass and clover. It was not possible in my case to weigh it as it 
went in ; and if two cubic yards of ensilage weighs a ton, I must have 
nineteen tons of ensilage, which Mr. Jenkins, secretary to the " Royal," 
pronounces to be a first-rate sample. Chas. Hbnbt Fobd. 

Bishopton Vicarage, Ferryhill, Durham, Aug. 28, 1883. 



From the 5th to the 13th of November I fed my three cows on grass in 
a good pasture, with the addition of hay, cotton cake, and pollard. The 
average produce for the above time was 11 quarts in the morning and 
9 quarts in the evening. The quality, as ascertained by analysis on the 
13th, was that of fair average country milk. 

From Nov. 20 to Dec. 10 the cows were fed on hay, cotton oake, and 
about two stones of ensilage each daily. Ensilage was first offered to the 
cows on Nov. 13. One ate it from the first, the other two ate very little. 
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and it was not till the 20th that they could be said to eat it clean np 
without waste; so I calculate this experiment did not fairly begin till the 
20th of November. The milk, to my astonishment, sank to 10 quarts in 
the morning, but still remained at 9 quarts in the evening. This may 
have been caused, first, by change of food ; secondly, by the weather pre- 
venting their grazing in the pasture ; but such was the fact. The butter 
made from their produce was excellent in colour and taste, with a marked 
improvement in both. The analysis showed also an improvement in fatty 
matter. 

From Dec. 10 to Dec. 17 the cows were fed on ensilage and cake only. 
They ate as much as they chose, no waste being allowed. The quantity 
of milk was maintained, not increased, as I expected: the cream and 
batter were excellent, and the analysis showed an increase of fatty matter, 
and, not to use technical terms, the quality was improved. 

From Dec. 17 to Dec. 31 the cows were fed on hay, mangolds, and cake, 
the mangolds as much as they could consume. The quantity of milk was 
still maintained, but the analysis showed an increase of one-fourth in 
the fat. 

I may here state that my cows are bred by myself, and are useful, 
common country cows. 1 consider a severe test of the several experi- 
ments that one cow has calved twice (the last calf dropped on May 8), 
and the other two calved their first calves respectively on June 3 and 
Sept. 10. Consequently they might be expected to drop their milk very 
much at this time of the year. 

The result of these experiences, to my mind, is to show that ensilage 
has not increased the quantity of milk as I expected, but that it has 
maintained the quantity given by two heifers during the depth of winter, 
and improved the quality of their produce at a period of the year when 
one might reasonably expect them to fail considerably. 

It is to my mind very unusual to see cream, at this time of the year, so 
thick as to be clotted and to leave the cream jug with difficulty ; and, if 
yon calculate the cost of ensilage, it will show a favourable comparison 
with any other food whatever. My five calves, living on ensilage and hay 
only, are in remarkably good, healthy, and thriving condition ; and the 
other animals, fed in a similar manner, are in a better condition than I 
had them on this clay glebe farm during twenty-five years' experience. 

Chas. Henby Ford. 

Bishopton Vicarage, Ferry Hill, Jan. 15, 1884. 
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MB. A. H. GRANT'S EXPERIENOES IN HAMPSHIRB. 

[In the foUowing article, Mr. Grant has supplemented the information contained 
in his letter published in the first edition of this book, by adding thereto the 
results of his experiences daring the past season.] 

Haying read of the ensilage system, as practised in France and America, 
I thought that, as gooseberries are preserved in bottles of water, bo grass 
nnder pressure in cemented tanks would practically be under water, . 
on account of the quantity of water pressed out of it, and filling the 
space between each blade. This, I believe, is really what occurs in 
ensilage. 

In the autumn of 1881 1 ensilaged 4^ acres of hop clover and Italian 
rye grass. It was a miserable third cut, but it made capital fodder after 
preservation in a small experimental silo, 6ft. by 6^ft. by 6Jft. deep. I 
think it weighed about 6 tons. 

Encouraged by this success, I ensilaged, in the summer of 1882, about 
70 tons of meadow grass with perfect success; of this quantity, the 
produce of 5 acres was cut and carried in very heavy rain, purposely for 
experiment. This portion was perfectly preserved, but it came out of a 
much darker colour than that ensilaged in fine weather. The stock con- 
sumed it all, but I fancy they preferred the fine-weather sample. 

I likewise pitted a few loads of Trifolium incamatum. Some of this 
was carried in rain. The cattle ate it all, but it was put in my small pit 
and with insufficient weight upon it, and therefore was not as good as my 
other samples. 

My pits are oblong, and of the following dimensions : 

6ft by ejft by ejft. deep. 

15 „ 11 „ 10 

15 „ 11 „ 10 

20 „ 15 „ 10 

16 „ 15 „ 10 

and I am building others which will be : 

20ft by 15ft by 10ft. deep. 

20 „ 15 „ 10 „ 

21 „ 18 „ 10 „ 

9 ...... „ 9 ,, 8 „ 

I prefer a depth of 10ft. to a greater or less depth ; 10ft. gives depth 
sufficient to store a large quantity, and is not too great in depth for a man 
to pitch the grass out with a x)itelif ork. I also doubt if ensilage of a 
greater thickness is as good at bottom as higher up. 

The various sizes are to suit the '* mows " of old bams, <&c. ; and the 
two small silos are made out of disused liquid-manure tanks, and will 
chiefly be kept for experimental purposes. 

My soil is graveL This gravel is of considerable value when dug, and 
it requires only a very slight retaining wall, thus greatly reducing the cost 
of digging and building. 
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The walls wbioli I pnt up aro of 4iimcli brickwork, nm over very 
thickly with cement — cross walls betweou two pits are of 9in. work. 

The roof is of corrugated iron, built in one case as a lean-to to the cow- 
hoiue wall ; a door leads into the feeding passage in front of the cow- 
stalls. Two of my pits are roofed with " WiUesden " paper roofing, but 
I do not care about it — it is perfectly water tight, but in filling a silo men 
are apt to strike the roof with their prongs, and the i)aper, of course, will 
not stand rough treatment. Two of my new pits will be placed under the 
thatched roof of a bam. 

My weights are cliiefly rectangular blocks of concrete, 9in. by 9in. by 
18in. (but Sin. by Sin. by 12in. would be more handy). Mine weigh from 
about 1001b. to 1201b. each. Before commencing to fill a pit 1 build the 
blocks all round on the top of the walls to a hoiglit of, say, 3ft., so that 1 
get that much additional pit-room at merely the cost of the time and 
trouble spent in stacking the blocks. 

I then fill the 2)it as fast as possible with fresh-cut grass to the top of 
this temporary wall. My j)it is 10ft. deep ; the temporary wall 3ft. I 
thus get a depth of 13ft. I then lay on a few planks and some weights, 
say 301b., to the superficial foot, but merely thrown on as quickly as possible. 
Next morning I find the grass will have sunk about 4ft. I again fill to 
the top of my temporary wall, but securing a total depth of gprass 
altogether of, say, 17ft. 

I now place on the top of the grass about 3 inches of fern, straw, 
hedge-i*ow trimmings, &c., &c. The surface is sure to decompose, and 
you may as well lose refuse as good fodder. On this refuse I place 
2-inch boards, each as long as the pit is broad. This use is merely to give 
the weights a level bearing. I carefully place a row or two of weights all 
round the outside of the boards, and throw on earth, iron, stones, and 
anything to make weight. The mass at once begins to sink, and as soon 
as the surface of the weights sinks below a tier of blocks in my tem- 
porary wall I roll that tier on to the boards as additional weight, and so on 
until I have about 1501b. to 2001b., and in the corners 3001b., to the super- 
ficial foot. The 17ft. of grass will sink to about 7ft. 

In perhaps two months, if I have a later cut of grass to ensilage, I 
remove the weights and boards and proceed as before, getting in as much 
as possible. 

In cutting out the fodder, I remove, say, a width of 2ft. of boards and 
weights, and tlion proceed to cut a vertical slice from top to bottom, as in 
a hayrick, and with a hay knife. The surface of a cut will keep sound 
about a fortnight, but this depends somewhat on the amount of weight 
nsed, and consequent solidity. 

I will again borrow Mr. Easdale's tabular arrangement of questions and 
answers. 

1. Kimd of grass, — I have ensilaged (1) hop clover and Italian rye- 
gprass ; (2) meadow grass ; (3) trif olium incamatum ; (4) spring vetches 
and oats. I have now growing, for 1SS4 ensilage, hop clover and Italian 
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rye, common rye, winter vetches, and oats, and I sliall probably try green 
buckwheat. Spring vetches and oats make perfect ensilage, but I prefer 
Italian rye-grass, either with or without hop clover, to anything else. 
I believe that anything green will make ensilage. (See also remarks about 
maize in No. 15.) 

2. State of grass when put in pits. — Generally dry, but some very wet. 
I prefer it dry. 

3, 4. How put in and how much at once. — I tip the carts and let the 
grass fall into the pits, carrying as much as I possibly can in the day, and 
treading it well, especially close to the walls and in the comers. 

5. Use of weights. — I put on some whenever I stop work, and, when the 
pit is full, as much weight as possible. I think I can scarcely have too 
much. 

6. Kind of weight. — Concrete blocks 9in. by 9in. by 18Ln., also earth, 
sand, both loose and in boxes, old iron, paving stones, bricks, &o. 
For the future I shall make my weights 8in. by Sin. by 12in. They will 
be handier. 

7. Covering hoards, — Common deals or Scotch firs 2in. thick ; in length 
they equal the breadth of the pit. The moisture from the ensilage very 
soon destroys these boards. I think they will not last above three 
seasons. I shall therefore split with a steam*^saw a number of small 
Scotch firs, of the size one generally sells for pit-props ; those will be 
cheaper than boards. 

8. Straw between grass and hoards. — ^As above stated, I think some 
straw saves some fodder, as the surface is sure to become mouldy. 

9. How long hetween each filling ? — ^Immaterial, if the weights are on. 

10. Amount of sinlea^e. — Yery great — nearly two-thirds. 

11. Foreign substances. — I have tried bran, but I thought it useless. It 
came out apparently the same as when mixed with the grass, though, of 
course, wot. I now mix nothing at all with the grass. I have tried 
sprinkling the ensilage with salt, after cutting it out from the pit and 
shaking it up, but without any apparent effect on the cattle. My cattle, 
however, always have a lump of rock salt in each manger. 

12, 13. If airtight and how is air excluded ? — ^There is nothing to make 
the pit airtight, except compression by the weights. 

14. Heating. — ^None observable, but there must be a little at first, as 
there undoubtedly is fermentation — ^probably before the compression is 
complete. 

15. Chopping of material. — Chaff -cutting is certainly unnecessary, and 
therefore a useless expense, with all the grasses, &c., which I have men- 
tioned above. It is probably necessary with maize and other woody foods, 
from which the generality of American and French ensilage has been 
made. Even in the mild climate of Hampshire I cannot make maize a 
success. On wonderfully rich and carefully- worked soil, saturated with 
manure, I have grown maize seven feet high, and with very thick strong 
Mems, but the first heavy wind from the south-west blew it all down, and 
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in the fields it grew fairly well, say five feet high, and very thick, but the 
same fate overtook it. A neighbour of mine tried it in a fairly good 
field, but it was useless as a crop. I may mention that my seed was 
specially sent over from America by Mr. John M. Bailey, of Massa- 
chusetts and Yirginia, U.S.A., one of the earliest ensilagists, if not the 
earliest, in the States. 

16. How long closed? — Yarious times — ^from two months to eight 
months. 

12. Colov/r. — ^Pale yellowish green ; that carried in rain is dark greenish 
brown, almost black. The flowers of hop clover remain bright yellow ; 
the red of Trifolium incamatum turns dark purple. The smeU is much 
like that of a brewhouse, and will cling to one's boots, clothes, hands, 
&c. 

18. How rrmch removed at once ? — When I had only a few cows I cut 
enough for, say, three days' use ; now, with a large herd, I cut every day, 
except Sunday. 

19. How left after cutting ? — Just like a hayrick. 

20. Quantity of grass put in. — I cut and carry as fast as possible. 

21. Quality of grass. — I have always had a very good quality of grass, 
as I cut it when very young (even for hay), long before it begins to get 
woody. 

, 23. Construction and material of buildings. — ^Four and a half inch 
brickwork, and, for very small silos, bricks set on edge, run over with very 
thin cement. The floor must be strong, to prevent, as happens in some 
soils, an accumulation of water beneath the floor, which, exerting an 
upward thrust, bursts the floor and floods the silo. I have had this happen 
in two silos, to the great detriment of the water-logged ensilage. To 
prevent this, I now brick the floor of my silos, dishing them so as to form 
an inverted arch, and I lay these bricks in mortar, ^* grouting " them in 
with cement. 

24. Is the silo sunk 1 — ^Mine are altogether beneath the level of the 
ground, for convenience in tipping the grass out of the carts. 

25. J have no drainage at all. — It is, I think, essential to keep outside 
water out, and to keep the natural moisture of the grass in. These 
points and heavy weights are, I think, the three essentials to really good 
ensilage. Ensilage which cattle, especially dry cattle, will eat, may be 
made without attending to these points; but the best ensilage to make 
really high-class butter, and plenty of it, cannot, in my opinion, be made 
without the greatest care in these three particulars. I particularly draw 
t^e reader's attention to this point, as in my letter published in the first 
edition of the " Silos for Preserving British Fodder Crops " (published in 
1883), I said, *' I should drain into a dead well if the nature of the soil 
permitted." I meant to have said, " I should drain the soil surrounding 
and outside of the walls of the silo into a dead weU, if the nature of the 
soil permitted." On reading over the proofs of my letter I carelessly over- 
looked thiB omission, which I afterwards noticed when writing a later 
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leUor to The Field. I tun druning the gronnd snrronnduig m new dlo M 
in the annexed drawing, this, of course, onlj eoits partionlu localiiae*. 




26. Should the floor be level f — I now nuke the floors of my a 
dished to give the Httongth of an invortpd arch in CEwe of watei 
eollectuig boneath, and I givo them a slight nm towards one end; and I 
make a small dipping place near that end, as shown in the section 
loagthwiso. I find that a certun amount of oo:» comes ont of the 
eosilago, and if it is colleoted in a dipping place it will save some inoon- 




veniettco to the men who cnt the enulage. Othorwiso the portions of the 
foddei which fall to the floor in the process of catting oat got very moist, 
and thon the men's clothes become wot in throwing the grass oat of the pit 
with the fork. 18 inches deep bj 20 inches sqnare is quite large euoogh 
for this dipping place ; in fact, it should be just largo enough to reoeive a 
bucket. 
27. Sow eovered in ?—I prefer cormgated iron. 
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28. Cost of construction, — I do not know how mncli my silos cost, as 
the men were continnally taken ofP for other work ; and the cost mnch 
depends on the local price of labour, tho natnro of the soil, and the thick- 
ness of the wall necessary to retain the soil. I am now making a silo in 
a bam. I shall not therefore have to charge for the cost of a roof, as the 
bam, when the silo is filled, will bo just as useful for storage of com, &c., 
as before. The gravel which I have dug out (about 52. worth) just 
balances the cost of digging. It has been used for roads, &c., and some 
of it, being of very good quality, for garden purposes. The silo will be 
about 21ft. long by 16ft. wide by 10ft. deep— of which depth 7ft. will be 
ezcayated, 3ft. filled up to the level of the old bam floor. Bricks and 
bricklayer's labour, cement, and lime, will cost about 161., and weights 
periiaps SI, more ; rough fir slabs 21. 1 thus get a large silo complete 
for 25Z.; but this cheap construction can only be obtained under very 
fayonrable circumstances. 

29. Cost of filling. — I cut and carried in 1881 five acres at 7s, 2d. per 
acre. In such a season as 1881 was in Hami)shire haymaking a like crop 
would have cost 11. per acre. I thus saved a rent on this rather poor land. 
In 1883 I cut and ensilaged a rather light crop for 7$. 6d. per acre. 

80. Rations per cow. — About 501b. — that is, roughly, one cubic foot. 

31. Quality of butter. — ^Very goo<l, and woudorfiQly good colour. I 
tried once three cows, feeding on crushed oats, linseed cake, and particu- 
lariy good hay. When fed on half tlie quantity of oats, and ensilage 
ad lib,, but no cake, they gave 25 i)or cent, more butter. 

32. Ab stated by Mr. Easdale, of Pepper Ardeu, near Northallerton, 
olos perform three operations — making hay, stacking, and thatching hay. 
I find the buildings very useful, whether empty or not, for storing chaff, 
hay, straw, com, <&c. 

83. Analysis. — ^Mr. F. Woodland Toms sent me the following analysis 
and notes: 

Volatile Matters : 

Water 70*37 per cent. 

Aoetio aoid (free) 0*20 „ 

Aloohol 0*08 „ 

Solid Matters: 

Albumenoids* 4*14 „ 

Fatty matter 0*80 „ 

Boliible Carbo-hydratoa : 

Sugars 0*55 „ 

Starchy matters 3*58 „ 

Feotons compounds (?nm, mnoilage, &o.) 8*56 „ 

Insoliible Carbo-hydrates (fibre) 9*49 ,. 

Ash 2*23 



ft 



100*00 
* Equal nitrogen (all calculated as albumenoids), '654 per cent. 

AT. Woodland Toms remarks that " This Bomsey ensilage is, like the 
''^''BBoli, a very valuable feeding stuff. In composition, its dry matter 
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closely resembles that of hay of good quality ; indeed, the albnmenoids, 
or flesh-formers, are considerably higher than in Dr. Yoelcker's averaged 
analyses of hay— doubtless owing to the fact that it was cut so young." In 
the following table, furnished by Mr. Woodland Toms, is stated the 
average composition, as given by Dr. Yoelcker, of absolutely dry hay 
deduced from twenty-flve analyses ; and Mr. Toms compares it with the 
Bomsey ensilage from my pits, and also with some from those of the 
Vicomte de Chezelles, in France. The three columns show the com- 
positions of the d/ry substance in each case : 



Albumenoids 

Ammonia 

Non-nitrogenona extractive matter. . . 
viz., Acetic acid 

Alcohol 

Sugars 

Starchy matters 

Gum, mnoilage, &o 

Fibre 

Fatty matter 

Ash 



Hay, 
average of 
25 samples. 



9-88 
48*09 



31-80 
2-99 

7-24 



10000 



Grass ensilage, 

grown 

at Bomsey. 



13-97 

(43-77) 
0-67" 
0-27 
1-86 
1208 
28-89 
3203"' 
2-70 
7-53 



10000 



Glover and 
grass ensilage, 

from the 

Vicomte de 

Chezelles. 



18-35 
012 
(37-22) 
2-41' 
3*62 
5-92 
4-49 

20-78 

28*87' 
415 

11-29 

100-00 



Such are, in my opinion and practice, the details of ensilage and the 
method pursued in making it. From a more general point of view, I 
would point out the great utility of the system in securing late second 
cuts of various green foods, such as lucerne, giant sainfoin, seeds, <&c., &c., 
at a season of the year when there is little chance of successful hay- 
making. 

There is also the very great advantage of clearing the ground at once. 
There is no fear of the second crop of, say, Italian rye-grass growing up 
through the rows of the mown grass, as we sometimes see in a showery 
haymaking time. Neither shall we see the long lines of yellow grass 
from which the mown grass, after remaining some time in the rows, has 
been turned. I seize a favourable chance one fine day, and I cut a certain 
acreage ; by nightfall that amount of my winter fodder is safe under 
cover. I have no turning, and turning, and turning again of grass, only 
to see it damaged every time in a greater degree by successive showers, 
each one of which seems to fall just when the hay is fit to carry. In a 
word, the anxiety, trouble, and, I may add, beer-drinking, usually con- 
nected with the saving of the grass crops, are by the system of ensilage 
very greatly reduced. 

I would also notice the increased time the system of ensilage gives to 
get in, fairly early, a second snatch crop. For instance, I have now (Feb. 
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1884) 25 acres of winter yetclies and oats, sown early in October, 1883, 
and now looking very well. If the season proves an average one I shall 
mow these 25 acres for ensilage about the 15th of May. I shall then have 
plenty of time to plough the ground and sow it with buckwheat (which 
grows well on my poor gravel soil, and makes capital pig-food when 
ground). With the buckwheat I shall sow Italian rye-grass for ensilage 
in 1885, manuring during next winter. 

Again, I have 30 acres of rye. This probably will be ensilaged about 
the middle or end of April. Some of the land will be sown with swedes, 
kohLrabi, and turnips in succession ; some of it, like the vetch ground, 
sown with buckwheat and Italian rye-g^rass. 

Even on my " seeds," some of which I shall cut only once and then 
plough up, I find the advantage of ensilage, as I can get the ploughs to 
work at least a week earlier than if I made the crop into hay. 

As I have said before, both in the columns of The Field and else- 
whexe, ensilage is by no means a royal road to agricultural success. 
It is a great help to our previous ways of securing our grass crops ; but 
it demands care, attention, ''trouble," a considerable outlay of capital, 
and a great amount of over-loooking at the time of cutting and 
carrying. 

The American estimates of ensilage may be true enough as regards that 
country. Ensilage cannot, in my opinion, be of equal importance in 
England. The demand for good hay in England is enormous, and as our 
towns increase it is likely to grow. I have had some correspondence with 
gentlemen who wish to make ensilage into saleable bales or trusses ; but I 
cannot say I think the project feasible. There is to be contended with 
a great ignorance of ensilage; and, when first seen, the smell and 
i^pearance of ensilage are not always in its favour. 

Horses, as far as my experience goes, will eat rye-grass ensilage readily, 
but not vetch ensilage— why, I cannot say. 

A truss of hay will keep any reasonable time; a truss of ensilage 
would, I think, heat in a short time ; and a truss of ensilage, if cut the 
same size as an ordinary truss of hay, would be very heavy and awkward 
to handle. 

On a farm, conducted as mine is, selling nothing but butter and meat, 
consuming all the grass crops, the straw, roots, and com on the land, and, 
indeed, buying straw and cake in considerable quantities, ensilage is an 
unmixed boon ; but to those who have a good market (with a reasonable 
certainty of getting their money) for their hay and straw and com, I 
would say '' do not meddle with ensilage." 

If you have ensilage you must have cattle to eat it, and this (say you 
farm a moderate exteni---200 acres) means a large expenditure of capital 
in buying those cattle. If you make hay, you can sell it to the neigh- 
bouring towns and bring back manure ; saving the labour, anxiety, and, 
in these days of import^ foreign disease, the risks of a considerable herd 
of cattle. 
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I may add that I have uover liad any difficulty in getting cattle to eat 
ensilage, and I have never foand any bad effects from its use. I think 
some nitrogenous food, such as crushed oats, cake, Sic,, ought to be given 
with it. A. H. Gbaih?. 

Abbotswood, Romsey, Hants, Feb., 1884. 



MR. WILLAN'S SILO, THORNHILL PARK, HANTS. 

Sib, — Ah the quoHtion of what a hiIo may cost to construct in different 
localitioH is one of general interest at the 2)resent time, you may think that 
the actual coHt of one I have just completed may be worthy of publication 
in the columns of tlie Field. 

I excavated, ut the beginning of March, in the bay of a roomy bam, a 
pit of the cubic capacity of 76 yards, Two of my labourers undertook 
the job at Sd. per yard, and I carted the greater 2)art of the gravel which 
came from it with my own farm carts. We were fortunate enough to 
begin with about 2ft. of shaq) gravel, which was put on one side to make 
concrete blocks, to be used as weights. We then came (m a quantity of 
red grave], which continued to the bottom of the pit, and which, though 
rather sticky, with too large a proportion of clay, was of fine binding 
quality, and was certainly worth more than the trouble of carting a short 
distance, to cover a yard and several paths which needed repair. 

I liad by me a quantity of old bricks from some cottages which I had 
pulled down, and with these I commenced to build the walls of my silo. 
The pit was dug at one end of the bam, leaving room for a similar pit 
alongside of it ; and, with a view to its future construction, I had the 
inside built of 9-inch work, and perT)endicular, in order that it might 
serve as the parting wall of two pits. The other three walls were of only 
4i-incli work, which was considered quite sufficient, as the sides wero so 
sound and solid ; and they were constructed with a slope or batter of 2in. 
in the depth of the pit, which was 10ft. It will be seen, therefore, that 
in length the pit was 4in. shorter at the bottom than the top, and in width 
it was 2ft. narrower. 

The bottom was covered with a layer of four inches of rough stones, 
which had been screened from the concrete gravel first excavated, and 
this was again covered with a layer of bricks. This floor was then grouted 
in and covered with cement, the sides also of the pit being cemented np 
to the top. The total cost has been : 

£. «. d. 

Excavation, 70 yards, at 8(Z 2 18 

Brickhiyer, 12^ days, at 6f 8 16 

Labourer, 18 dayH, at 8f. 8<Z 2 18 6 

7 casks 1 bushel cement 6 6 

7 loads of sharp washed sand 2 16 

6 loads of pit sand 18 

Total iei8 10 6 
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The dimensioiiB of the silo now that it is completed are (at the top) 
16ft. 4iiL long, lift. 4in. wide, and 10ft. 2in. deep, and the capacity is 
within a small fraction of 1850 cnbic feet. This capacity will, at 50ft. to 
a ton, be 37 tons, and the cost comes to IO0. per ton, and a little over 2id. 
per cnbic foot. The work is good and solid, and the pit gives eyery 
promise of being perfectly dry. 

I have procured twenty deal battens, 9in. by 2in., with which to corer 
the ensilage, and their cost was 50^. These have been screwed together 
with coach screws, and divided at intervals of 18 inches with pieces of 
board ; and being placed on the bam floor, we have just completed onr 
first batch of concrete blocks in them. These blocks measore 18in. by 
9in., by 9in., and weigh, when dry and hard, jnst 1201b. 

I have given yon my experience In making this pit for what it is worth, 
bat of coarse a similar pit in a different locality may cost more or less. 
At any rate it is not likely, I think, being well built, to suffer much from 
decay ; and the small sum chargeable annually as interest on the outlay 
and for depreciation will be amply compensated for by the saving in the 
labour of turning the green fodder into ensilage instead of hay. 

Thomhill Park, Bitteme, April 18, 1883. Feank Willan. 



MB. SCOTT'S SILO, BOTHERFIELD PARK, HANTS. 

Sib, — I inclose you the analyses made by Dr. Yoelcker, F.B.S., of the 
produce of the same field of clover and rye-grass. The hay was made in 
the beginning of July from the first cut, the ensilage in the beginning of 
September from the second cut. The hay was got up in showery weather, 
and was consequently not of first-class quality. The ensilage was cut and 
jutted the same day without being chopped, and I have been feeding it to 
cattle for a month. They eat it greedily. 

Composition of a Sample of aover Hay . ^r^T*^flL?TI«l '^J''^^' 
^made July, 1882 (first cut). j f^® September, 1882, from same 

iu»u« uuxj, xoo« V »« ^ **•'/• I fi^i^ g^ clover hay (second cut). 

Moistnre 1801 Moisture 79*05 

•Albuminous compounds (flesh- ^Albuminous compounds (flesh- 
forming matters) 13*01 forming matters) 2*21 

Acetic Acid '60 Lactic acid 1*20 

Mucilage, extractive matters, i Mucilage, extractive matter, 

digestible fibre, &g 40*25 ' digestible fibre, &o 9*33 

Indigestible woody fibre (cellu- : Indigestible woody fibre (eel- 
lose) 2201 1 lulose) 6*35 

Mineral matter (ash) 6*12 Mineral matter (ash) 1*86 

10000 1 100-00 

•Contuning nitrogen 2*08 j ^Containing nitrogen *35 

Bonghly speaking, one ton hay eqnals four tons of ensikge. A Yomkokmr* 

B 2 
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I have now been trjrin^ eiperimentB with ensi1a){e for seven yearB, and 
I believe it to be a good fodder when made of the proper materiais. 

Aethue J, Scott. 

Botterfleld Park, Alton, Hanta, Jan. 16, 1883. 

[To compare analyea of fodders, as here, where ono contains abontl 
80 per cent, and the other 18 per cent, of moistare, is not easy, nuless thsl 
Teaiilta are re-calcnlatod, after omitting the water. This being done, thftl 
percentages stand as f oUows : 

HjT. I EHBILAHe. 

•Albmneiiciida 15-87 •Albnnienoids lO'SS I 

Aaetio Acid 0-73 Lactio Aoid S-7i 

Mucilage, digeeti1ileflbre,&B.... 49*10 I MnoUage, digestible &bie, &a. 44'5! 

IndigeatThla flbre 26*84 j Indigestible fibre 30-31 



Jig nitrogen . 



•Contaj 

From the very large amonnt of acid that had been formal, and tlu ^ 
altered proportions in other respects, it looked as if an nndne amonnt of 
fermentation had been going on in the silo. We accordingly reqnested 
particnlars ae to the weighting, and Mr. Scott informed ns that the 
weight was applied at the end of a lever, and when the fodder had sunk 
in the pit the weight rested on the groond, and ceased to act. 
wonld acconnt for an admission of air, snch as wonld produce the andnd 
fermentation . — E d .] 



FOtJB DORSETSHIRE SILOS. 
DuBINS a recent visit to Dorsetshire, I wont to see some silos whioli 
have been made and filled dnring the last annuner. Three of them 
belong to Mr. Miller, an enterprising agricnltnrist near Sherborne, a 
brother of Mr. Miller eo celebrated in the annals of coursing. Hearing 
that Mr. Miller very kindly allows his silos to bo inspected by thosA 
interested in the matter, I drove over, but was not so fortunate 
him at home. An inteUigent man of his, however, attended, and gave ms 
every information ; and I venture to send yon an acconnt of what I saw] 
in the West. 

Mr. Mdlor began his silos by excavating a straight channel about 
long, 12ft. wide, and 12ft. deep, through a mound of loose limestoiu" 
h rock. This channel he lined, and divided into three silos with mortar 

■ walls, each silo being 20ft. long by 12ft. deep, and 12ft. wide. The 

H bottom of the dlo I saw was not paved, and it seemed to me that, with a 

H encculent crop, the snperincnmbent pressure mnst squeeze out a coii> 

H aiderable quantity of valuable Hnid, which wonld in this cose inevitably 

H be wasted by draining away through the porous limestone rock. T\m 

H three siloB are roofed with light deal rafters, covered with thatdied 

Lk 
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hurdles. The whole thing was carried ont well (with the exception of 
the absence of a paved floor), bnt at the same time with due regard to 
economy. 

Silo No. 1 was filled with rje-grass, older than it onght to be for 
making ensilage. It was cat into chaff and well trodden by horses. It 
was then covered with boards and weighted with the limestone taken 
from the channel — ^the weight, so far as I could judge, not exceeding 
501b. to the square foot. An expert in ensilage would not have con- 
sidered this as by any means a good sample ; but Mr. Miller's man told 
me that the cows eat it with great relish, that they would leave good hay 
for it, that they had increased their milk about 10 per cent, over the yield 
of the year preceding, and that the man who bought the milk had made 
no complaint as to its quality. 

Silo No. 2 was filled with vetches, rye -grass, and hop clover. This silo, 
not being accessible to horses, was only trampled by the workmen. It was 
weighted in the same manner as No. 1. When opened, the thermometer 
showed 87° at 3ft. from the top. The hop, clover, and rye made a fair 
sample, and I hear the stock did well on it. The vetches were not so 
good ; the smell of the sample sent me was very unpleasant. There is 
evidently much yet to be learnt about the pitting of vetches. Mixed with 
xye or green oats, they seem invariably to do well, bnt by themselves 
seem a very uncertain crop. 

Silo No. 3 was filled with meadow grass chaffed. It was opened last 
week, and the sample of ensilage sent is a good one, rather dark in 
colour, but aromatic in smell, and one which the stock will be sure 
to like. 

It was very public spirited of Mr. Miller to make three silos as an 
example to the neighbourhood, and he will surely find them a most 
useful adjunct to his farm for many years to come. 

Silo No. 4. While in Dorset I was also present at the opening of a 
silo at Leweston, near Sherborne, the residence of Sir Richard Glyn. 
Being anxious last summer to give the ensilage system a ^fair trial, he 
pitted some meadow grass and lawn mowings in a sawpit, which is under 
a covered shed. The grass was put in unchaffed, was covered with 
straw, and weighted with heavy flags of Kineton stone, which seemed of 
ample weight. The grass was put in very wet, and the thermometer 
when the silo was opened, showed 72°. The sample of ensilage was good, 
both in colour and smell. If it had a fault, it was a little too acid. The 
cows took to it at once, and Sir Richard Glyn's bailiff writes : " The 
cows have become so fond of the ensilage that they do not care to eat 
their hay unless we mix some with it. We have some liquor in the 
bottom of the silo, which is given to the pigs ; they like it very much. 
I shall be quite sorry when it is done, and so will be the animals. I am 
quite sure it increases and improves the milk."— From a letter by Major 
FiTZGEBALD {Field, Jan. 12, 1884). 
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MB. HARRIS'S SILO AT HALLWTLL, DEVON. 

Between four and five hnndred agricnltiirists, hailing from all qnartem 
of Deyonshire availed themselves, on Nov. 29, of the invitation of 
Mr. W. J. Harris, of Hallwill Manor, near Holsworthy, to come and see, 
and judge for themselves, of the experiment which he had carried oat. 
In these parts the farmers have an up-hill fight to grow anything and to 
succeed at all, for the laud is poor, almost on a level with Dartmoor 
itself, and the rainfall is very heavy. It is a cold, exposed, and bleak 
district, wherein everything is late to ripen. 

Mr. Harris, well known in his connection with the London com trade» 
became lord of the manor of Hallwill abont twelve years since, and is 
the owner of a large territory, of which he has abont 1000 acres in 
hand. It is essentiidly mixed, rongh, grazing land, the only com raised 
being consumed on the farm, and grown chiefly for the sake of the straw. 
Impressed with the advantages of ensilage and of its special suitabiliiy 
to the district, Mr. Harris determined to try the making of some for 
himself. His silo was extemporised out of a disused manure shed. It ia 
35ft. long, 18ft. wide, and lO^ft. deep, partly above and partly below 
ground, and standing on the side of a hill, it has one end 2ft. below the 
surface, and the other about 6ft. below. Drains are laid round the 
foundations, the walls are built of stone, and are 2ft. thick. The floor 
and sides are cemented, and the place is covered with a substantial slate 
roof. 

The filling of the silo was commenced on July 9. A waggon load of 
rough grass or rushes from a marsh was first spread over the bottom^ 
then twelve loads of good meadow grass, cut and carried within an hour 
or two, were thrown in, and well trodden down. These twelve loads, 
the produce of 1 acre, were computed to weigh about 1 ton each. Two 
days after a heavy shear of clover and rye grass was cut, and seventeen 
loads, the produce of 2 acres, together with four loads of sanfe sort from 
a third field, were carried to the silo, which now became full. Planks cut 
to the breadth of the silo were placed on the grass, and iron rails, blocks 
of stone, bags of sand, <&c., to the extent of five tons were placed on them. 
On July 13, it having sunk at least 3 ft., the weighting was removed, 
and twenty-one waggon loads of clover and rye grass added, some of 
which was cut and carried during rain. On July 16 sixteen loads more 
of good meadow grass again filled the silo, and the surface was once more 
boarded over and compressed with weights, giving a pressure of, say, 
701b. to the square foot ; this was afterwards increased to 1301b. The 
silo was now closed, and the bulk rapidly sank from 10ft. 6in. to exactly 
half that height. Whilst the silo was being filled, the grass was well 
trodden down, and about 61b. or 71b. of salt were sprinkled over each 
waggon load as it was thrown in. 
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In September the weights were removed, and the top was nncovored in 
order to allow of a second crop of clover buds being added. It was then 
found that from 2 to 4 inches of the top surface of the ensilage wore 
rotten, but all below seemed sound and good. The greater part of this 
spoilt portion was removed before the clover buds (13 tons) wore put in. 
More would have been carried had not the weather boon so wet. Some of 
the first crops had been carried in a wet state, and with no bad result, 
as it turned out, but it was considered undesirable to imi>oril the 
experiment by carrying in so much rain water. After this second fiUing 
(which, by the way, proved a mistake) the silo was again boarded and 
covered with sand (not in bags now), and virtually and finally closed up 
and sealed, all air being as far as possible excluded. 

On Dec. 15 the silo, which was estimated to contain about 90 tons of 
ensilage, was cut into sectionally at one end. The material was of a dark, 
yellowish-brown colour, lighter in some strata than others, moist even to 
wetness, and possesses a strong, penetrating, vinous smell. It has a 
sweetish, and by no means unpleasant, taste. There was no liquid at the 
bottom of the silo, and the top portions of the good ensilage wore as wet 
as those at the bottom, showing that the moisture was evenly distributed 
by the pressure throughout the bulk. A cubic foot weighed rather 
over 401b. 

The cattle liked it, as the visitors had ample means of seeing. Calves 
were shown living well on it, and to horses and bullocks were offered at 
the same time oats, hay, and ensilage, the result being that the latter was 
preferred, and that so long as any remained the oats and hay were 
untouched. 

After the silo had been inspected, Mr. Harris proceeded to explain to 
the visitors the cost, advantages, and other details of tho production of 
ensilage. Although he did not regard this experiment as completely 
successful, he did claim for it more than a partial success, and quite 
enough to enable him to see his way to making it x)erfoct another year. 
As to the construction of the pit, he admitted that there were obvious 
faults which would not have occurred if the building had been specially 
built and designed for the purpose to which it had been put. Ho had, 
however, an estimate prepared for him by a builder, by which it was 
found that a more perfect silo than this, of exactly tho same size and 
shape, could be constructed, with top boards and all complete (with the 
exception of the weights), for llOZ. The interest on this outlay at 
5 per cent, per annum on 110 tons of ensilage, which is about the quantity 
it would contain, would be Is, per ton. There were various ways in 
which this cost might be lessened. The upper part of the silo could be 
utilised for other purposes, and a clay bottom might take the place of 
cement. 

It would be noticed that the upper layer of clover in the silo was 
imperfect. There might be several reasons for the failure of this portion, 
but he had given them the benefit of his experience, and had shown them 
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the experimeDt m its entiiety . bo that tliey could judg^ for themselTee. ' 
He determined that thej shonld see the bad as well as the good, and he I 
had not euduavonred to hide from them the moiildiiiesB which they s»i 
the upper portion. T. L. I 

A later acooimt from Hallwill Manor informed ob that, aa the eilo waa I 

cut into and a greater distauue from the door reacheil, the quality I 

improTed, and that there was hardly any, even at the top, which the cattle J 
would not readily oat. 

Mr Harris intends, we understand, to miike euEilage on a. much larger I 
scale next season — probahly to the extent of 1000 tons. 



BAEL PORTESOUE'S EXPERIMENTS. 
At tlie annnal meeting of the Devonshire Chamber of Agrieultnre at 
Eiceter, in January, 1884, Tisconnt Ehrington, M.P., read a paper on 
" Ensilage," especially in regard to the esperiment-e at Castle Hill, Earl 
rorteaeoe's seat near Soutbmolton, Devon. The silo is above ground, 
the interior anrface of the walla and the floor cemented, and the roof of 
cormpated iron. The dimensions are 19ft. long by 6ft. Sin. wide, and 
5ft. 3in. deep, giving a cnbie capacity of 673ft. There is no drain at the 
bottom. 

On Jnly 35 the silo was fiUod with the grass of abont an acre o(,| 
nnwatered meadow, which was cut with a chaff-cutter into lengths o£] 
about three-quarters of an inch, and put into the silo the same afternoon, 
nearly IJcwi. of salt being mised with it. Plonghod and tongned 
boards were placed on the mass, and sawdust and big stones on them, till 
a pressure was obtained of abont 501b. to the sqnare foot. Ten days 
later, tlie ensUage having snbsided, some grass was cnt in an orchard and 
pat in as a second filling t^ the depth of a foot or en. The weights 
roof were then replaced, and the silo was not opened till Dee. 20. 

It was reckoned that they put into the silo the produce of li 
ground, which, under other treatment, wonld have yielded abont 2 
rather coarse hay. The entire eiti^nse of cutting, fillin g, &c., wj 
or a little over 28s, an acre, the odd 8b. being the cost of tlie c 
which he did not think paid for doing. 

Whoa they opened the silo, tliey found that the contents 
513 cubic feet out of the 673, the capacity of the silo. The weight per 
cubic foot was 361b., so that they had secured over 8 tons of forage at ft 
cost of barely 4s. 6d. per ton. At flrst the stufE looked only fit for the 
dnngheap, and the cattle did not seem inclined to take it. Within forty- 
eight hours, "however, nearly all the cattle were eating the new food 
readily, ajid did not even turn up their noses at the rather highly- 
coloured second filling. After allowing a few days for the cattle to 
accustomed to the new food, experiments were instituted with 
testing its value for dairy purposes. 
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Nine Devon oows were selected and divided into three sets, the milk of 
each set being oarefolly measured. They were then put on different 
diets, the batter was weighed every day, and again at the end of the 
experiment. The tliree cows in class A. were fed, between Dec. 26 and 
Jan. 16, on the following daily diet., viz., 61b. decorticated cotton cake, 
61b. nndecorticated ditto, 61b. oilcake, 61b. pollard, 161b. wheaten straw 
chaff, and 361b. hay. Glass B. received the same as Glass A., with the 
exception that 1001b. of ensilage was substituted for the hay. Glass 0. 
(experimented upon to Jan. 7 only) received the same as A. and B., but 
with 1501b. of ensilage in lieu of chaff and hay. 

The results showed, in his opinion, that ensilage might be used to a 
considerable extent as a food for dairy cows without detriment, if not 
indeed with advantage, to the production of milk and butter. The 
average yield of butter per day during the period of experimenting was i 
Glass A., lib. ^z. ; B., lib. llioz. ; G., lib. lOJlb. It was found that, if 
used too freely, the ensilage gave a flavour to the butter, and they had 
therefore not foimd the experiment with G. cows a success. The animals 
lost condition, and there was a distinct falling off in the results as 
compared with B. 

As to comparative value, their experiment showed that, in round 
numbers, the grass tliat would make one ton of hay would make, at less 
oost, four tons of ensilage, whioli were equivalent, for feeding purposes, 
to a ton and a third of hay or straw ohaff . It seemed that, with cotton 
oake alone, ensilage would not do, but with the mixture of cake and 
pollard it appeared quite fit to take the place of hay or straw, or both ; 
for the B cows kept tlieir condition very well all through. 

As to the silo, heavy weighting paid, they would get more into the 
silo and check excessive fennentation and dampness. With regard to 
the question of salt, the balance of opinion seemed to bo in favour of add- 
ing a proportion of salt ; he did not believe it to be necessary, however, 
but it probably improved the flavour and made the ensilage more 
palatable. 



MR. H. QUARTLET'S SILO AT HOLLAND, N. DEV.ON, 
In the North Devon Herald Mr. H. Quartly, of Molland, Southmolton, 
gave the following particulars of a plan which, he says, could be adopted 
by the smallest farmer, with very little help from his landlord : 

" On J\dy 19 I commenced making the silo, and on the 28rd I had it 
completed and ready for filling in. Its dimensions were — 30ft. long, 9ft. 
wide, 9ft. deep. The plan adopted was to sink out a trench parallel with 
a dry fence, which formed a wall on one side, and the rubbish from the 
trench formed a wall on the opposite side, also one end, the t)ther end 
being open, and the whole sunk to the same level as the ground outside 
the entrance. The cost of this did not exceed IZ., and in the silo 
thus formed I put four acres of grass from a watered meadow, and a 
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heavy crop. I commenced filling on the 24th Jnly, and completed it on 
the 26th, carting the grass away after the scythe, and treading eyery 
layer of abont two cartloads down tightly with a horse, sprinkling a littlfr 
salt oyer each layer. On the 27th I had the open end banked np with 
sods and earth, and the whole covered, first with hedge prnnings and 
coarse grass, then with a layer of earth about six or eight inches in thick- 
ness, after which it was roofed over and thatched. 

" On Nov. 1 opened it from the top, merely to test it, and am pleased 
to say it is highly satisfactory, and has far exceeded my expectation. On 
removing the earth I fonnd that the hedge pruning and coarse grass was- 
mouldy to a depth of about eight inches, after which the ensilage eame 
out perfecty sweet, with a peculiar aromatic smell, and, on giving it to the 
stock, both horses and cattle ate it readily. I do not intend opening the 
silo for feeding purposes until after Christmas.' 
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MR. CUBirrS SILO AT FALLAPIT, S. DEVON. 

Mb. W. Ctjbitt, of Fallapit, East Allington, invited the leading agri- 
culturists of the neighbourhood to his farm on Jan. 31, for the purpose of 
witnessing the opening of his silo. It contained about 70 tons of fodder 
(the produce of 7 or 8 acres), and is about loft. 2in. square, and 15ft. 
deep. The grass was stored in June and July, newly cut, and, for the 
most part, in a wet condition, for rain was falling at the time. A small 
quantity of salt was mixed with the grass as it was being placed in the 
silo, and, after being trodden down well, heavy stones were placed over 
it, giving a pressure of about 1501b. to the square foot. On opening the 
silo, about 4in. of the top portion of the ensilage was damaged. The 
ensilage taken from the silo was given to the bullocks — and Mr. Onbitt 
has some two hundred on his estate — and by many of them it was eaten 
yery freely ; others, however, seemed indifferent about it. 

Li thanking Mr. Cubitt for affording agriculturists the opportunity of 
witnessing the experiments, Mr. Ilbert said he considered the new mode 
of feeding cattle was not only most useful, but most practical, when Hhstj 
had regard to the nature of their changeable climate. And, in reply, Mr. 
Cubitt said he believed they had the natural facilities for producing beef 
and butter to a much larger extent than in any county in England ; and 
he thought, if they were successful in making ensilage a profitable food, 
the advantages they possessed would be g^atly augmented. 

We received from Mr. Cubitt's steward a sample of the ensilage^ 
consisting of water-meadow grass that had been carried in heavy raiiL 
The exterior of the sample had a rather pungent odour that is ehaae- 
teristic of ensilage of coarse wet grass; but the centre of the maes, 
that had not been exposed to the atmosphere, was free from this smelly 
and seemed yery well preserved. 



MB. JOHN MEAD'S SILO, FALMOUTH, OOBITWALL. 
This silo {of which the sketch and particolars were sent by Mr. Q. Olver) 
is about 8ft. deep, and 6ft. diameter, perfectly roond, and lined with Jin. 
plooghed and tongaed flooring ; the bottom and the cover are of the eams 
materiAl. The two upright himi marked A A are Bcrows; the Bt«nt 
enMBpieoe B has two holes borod in to admit of these passing np throDgh 
Uiew holes, and large nnts are thou screwed or turned around until thej 
preas tightly on tho beam. 

M 




The silo was Mod with coarse grass in October, 1883, and the beam 
screwed down daily for about throe wooks, What was the presanro put 
on it is not known with any certainty, but when the silo was opened, in 
the second week of January, the ensilage was fonnd "as hard as » 
oheese." Next to the sawdust about half an inch of the grass was a 
bright green ; this smelt very strongly, and was thrown away. This was 
the only wasto. Oattle and horses did not seem to care about the very top, 
but erentnally every animal to which the ensilage was offered ate it freely, 
Mpecially the cows ; and the horses seem to do very well indeed on it. 
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MB. WILLS'S SILO, BLAGDON, SOMBBSBT. 

Mb. W. H. Wills, of Goombe Lodge, Blagdon, writing to the Agri" 
cultv/ral Gazette f says : '* I built a silo, 14ft. by 12ft., and 13ft. deep. The 
ground was a natural slope, causing 8ft. of excavation at one end. This 
involyed a little quarrying, owing to the outcrop of a bed of limeeione. 
We made the walls 2ft. thick of rubble masonry in brown lime. The 
floor was made watertight, and covered with rough flagging from my 
own quarry. The walls were topped with an A roof, covered with tiles. 
The cost of all this, done by my own men, I estimate at 36Z. for labour 
and materials. On July 3 we began to cut 4^ acres of clover, which we 
reckoned would have given about 1| ton of clover-hay to the acre, as the 
crop was not a heavy one. As the clover was cut it was hauled to the 
bam, which adjoins the silo, and there cut by steam into l^in. lengths, 
thrown into the silo, and firmly trodden in successive layers by half a 
dozen labourers. On July 5 the silo was entirely full, though sinking a 
little daily. We then covered it jnth a layer of straw, 3in. thick, over 
which were laid common deals close together, but with lin. space at each 
end. Above these was piled quarry rubble, about 3cwt. to the square 
foot. The mass continued to sink until the solid material was reduced to 
a little over 7ft. On Nov. 3, after four months packing, we opened the 
silo, and, with the exception of a very small quantity, perhaps 2cwt. (just 
inside the doorway, which had been bricked up, leaving a recess of 1ft.), 
the whole mass was perfectly sweet and good. The colour was something 
between grass and hay, and the smell rather like fresh grains. We have 
been giving it daily both to young stock and to milch cows, all of whom 
eat it with groat relish." 



MB. KEMBLE'S SILO, EAST HABPTBEE, BBISTOL. 

On Sept. 9, 1882, 1 commenced cutting twenty-five acres of oats (Black 
Tartars). Owing to the wet season, I was unable to harvest this crop, 
and therefore determined to adapt and fill a silo with oat-sheaf ohaif. 
On Nov. 6 I began to fill the pit, cutting the straw to chaff about lin. in 
length. By this time the oat sheaves were in a thoroughly sodden com- 
dition, and the com in them had so generally " sprouted," that apparently 
all was worthless except as manure. We continued cutting and filling ttii 
intervals, and trod in the final chop on Nov. 11. Nine loads were cat iq^ 
in this way, which I estimate at 13i tons. While filling the pit I mixed 
with this wet chaff 3cwt. of salt and 1001b. of "Simpson's spiee.** 
Having filled the pit, I had a layer of dry straw laid on the ohaif, then 
boards, over which I spread layers of sawdust and oat cavings to ezclnds 
the air, then, by way of pressure, I placed several tons of freestone oo 
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the top. The silo in which I made this experiment is a stone and brick- 
walled room with concrete floor, measuring 16ft. by dft. by 10ft. 
East Biiiptree, Bristol. 0. A. Kemble. 

On March 14, 1883, this silo was opened ; and, after the covering 
boards, &c., had been removed, it was f onnd that a little of the preserved 
fodder was fosty, and this only so slightly that it need not be wasted. 
Breaking farther into the pit, a fragrant odour soon pervaded the home- 
stead in which the experiment was tested, for a cloud of hot vapour 
escaped from the ensilage, and reminded one, by its smeU, of a newly 
heated hayrick. A thermometer was plunged as far as a man's arm 
could reach towards the centre of the mass, and registered 110^. Some 
of the ensilage was immediately carried to cattle and horses, and was 
readily eaten by them. 

An average sample was drawn by Mr. Kemble, and immediately packed 
in an air-tight tin and sent for analysis to Mr. Bernard Dyer, F.G.S. 
The ensilage, Mr. Dyer states, had a pleasant aromatic smell and a 
pleasant, though very distinctly acid, taste. Its percentage composition 
was as f oUows : 

Water 48*08 

Oil 213 

•Albnminons compoimds 3*15 

Sugar (glnoose) 0*50 

Free aoid (calonlated as acetic aoid) 0*83 

Mucilage and digestible fibre 26*34 

Indigestible woody fibre 15*70 

fMineral matter (ash) 3*27 

10000 

•Containing nitrogen 0*50 

fOontaining silica 1*66 

Mr. Dyer adds an expression of regret that he had not an opportunity 
of analysing a sample of wet chafE before it was put into the pit, as the 
analysis of the ensilage alone throws, at the best, but an uncertain light 
on the question of the loss that may have occurred by fermentation in 
the silo. — Agricultural Gazette. 



SILO AT NORTH OURRY, SOMERSET. 
The Rev. R. G. Lathom-Browne had an experimental silo constructed in 
the side of a shed, all being above ground. Its dimensions are 9ft. by 
9ft. by 7ft. ; two sides are rough waUing, and the other two sides are 
made of liin. pine planking, tarred at the joints. The grass was taken 
from a rough orchard, carried dripping wet in July ; the time occupied in 
filling was about ten days. The pressure was about l^wt. of large rough 
stones per square foot. When opened in January the ensilage was not badly 
preserved for such coarse wet grass, though rather unpleasant in smell. 
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LORD TOLLEMAOHE'S SILOS AT PEOKFOBTON. 

LoBD ToLLEMACHE OF Helminoham being impressed with the yalae of 
ensilage as food for dairy cattle, and beUeving that it would be of 
eonsiderable advantage to his tenantry, determined to cany out some 
experiments on his Peckf orton estate, which is situate in the heart of the 
cheese-making district of Cheshire. Accordingly he had an open bam 
converted into four silos by bricking np the spaces between the piUan, 
as shown in the plan already given in the chapter on silos. 

Three of these silos are 8ft. deep, 15ft. long, and 12ft. broad; No. 4 
is lift. deep, and goes 3ft. underground — ^this being for the pnipose of 
testing the difference of effect of the earth on the ensilage. Li each caae 
the wall is lined with cement, the floors being of concrete. Ludde each 
silo there is a mark entirely aronnd it at every 2ft. of its height, so that 
at any time it can be seen what is the height of the fodder within. About 
ten yards from the comer of No. 4 silo, an engine of 4 horse-power 
nominal is stationed, and beside it a chaff-cutter. 

Olosoly adjoining the silos are two pieces of common meadow land, 
which usually produce about 80 tons of hay, and the machine was put 
into one of these on the 13th June. As soon as moi^ the grass was 
carried to the cutter, and cut into chaff, and while this operation was on, 
21b. of common salt per cwt. was mixed with it. The chaff was then 
wheeled through the doorways (a) into the silos, as much as possible 
being got in in this manner, after which the shutters above (&) were 
opened and the doors fastened by being screwed to the jambs, and 
afterwards bricked up on the outside. The grass chaff was frequently 
levelled and rammed down. On the silos becoming filled up to the levd 
of the shutters (shown by the mark d), ten wooden shutters, each three 
feet wide and six feet long, were placed on the top of the ensilage, and 
the whole then covered with bran. Lord ToUemache having at hand a 
number of boxes which had contained tins of gaseoline (used for lighting 
Peckforton Oastle), these boxes were filled with gravel and used ixx 
weighting the silos. The quantities of forage put into the silos were as 
follows : 



No. of 
Silo. 



2 
3 



Date of 
filling. 



June 20 

June 
July 

July 4, 5 



27 
3 



Material. 



{ 



Upland") 

Grass J 

do. 

do. 

r Oats and I 

t Vetches. J 



Land mown for refilling silos 



Weight. 



tons, cwt 
17 

17 3 

18 10 

35 6 



Acreage. 



a. r. 
3 2 



P- 




2 2 20 
2 2 

2 3 37 

4 



Total acreage \l^ ^ VI 



^1 



Sinkage 

when 
re-filled. 



July 25 

25 

26 






26 



ft. in. 
2 6 

2 1 

1 8i 

19i 



Wei^t 

pat in 

to reflU. 



Tons. 
8 

7 

6J 

8 



\ 'ItA»3L^««M!.,. 



Totel 



tDB.ewti 
250 

248 
25 

486 



117 9 
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The grass put into No. 1 silo at the first filling was a light crop of 
■about 4} tons per acre, mown and carried two hours after a night's rain ; 
No. 2 was filled with a fair crop of about 6^ tons to the acre ; that in 
No. 3 was a good crop of about 7^ tons to the acre ; and that used for 
refilling also weighed about 7^ tons to the acre. The oats and vetches put 
in No. 4 silo weighed about 11 i tons to the acre. The capacity of silos 1, 
% and 3, is 1440 cubic feet each ; No. 4, being 3ft. deeper, has 2060ft. 
-eaiMcitjr. 

On the 28th of November one of the silos was opened, and in order that 
Tisitors might see the result of the experiment in the best possible manner, 
a pathway the width of the door, and from the bottom to the top of the silo, 
was ent through the mass of ensilage. Several visitors were thus able to 
get in the silo at once, and abundant opportunity was given everyone for 
judging the contents. The ensilage had the appearance of a compact 
mass of dark, yet bright, brown colour, and it had a fresh, slightly 
pungent, and rather agreeable odour. There was considerable moisture 
in the mass, but it was evenly distributed, and was not more apparent at 
the bottom than at the top. The ensilage had sunk two feet from the 
point at which the shutters were placed upon it, and for about an inch and 
a half below the shutters the ensilage was black and discoloured; but 
beyond this, there was nothing in the experiment that could be described 
as unfavourable. Lord Tollemache told his visitors that he expected a 
thicker layer than this to have been spoilt, as the part nearest the external 
atmosphere usually went wrong. The same thing were found in Lord 
Walsingham's sUos at Morton, in Norfolk. 

As a matter of fact, the large number of persons present agreed that 
the experiment must be put down as a great success. " But," it was said 
by some of the farmers, " wiU the cattle and horses eat it P" Here Lord 
ToUemache took a handful of the ensilage and offered it to a young, pure- 
blooded mare that he had driven from the castle. This animal, fed with 
tilie best com in the Peckf orton stables, took the ensilage greedily, and 
acme young cows in the yard were also offered the new food, and ate it up 
with great relish. 

After this, however, " No. 3" silo was, by Lord Tollemache's direction, 
bored. This silo was filled on a dry day, and thus contained only the 
natural moisture of the grasses, plus the salt used. The whole mass was 
much drier than the one opened, and its contents were not so well liked by 
the farmers present. 

During the morning Lord Tollemache made some explanatory speeches 
on the general subject of ensilage, and his own in particular. His 
lordship said that undoubtedly ensilage was spreading. Last year 
a friend of his had made 40 tons, and this year he had preserved 120 
tons. In the Peckf orton silos the contents were got off land yielding 
between seven and eight tons per acre, for he found that a cubic foot of 
his own ensilage weighed 481b. In estimating his silos as containing 118 
tons, he had only reckoned on 421b. per cubic foot, so that he had saved 
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more from his land than he had expected. He was oonYinced that in 
preserving ensilage great regard must bo had to the quality of the food to 
be made, and therefore care must be taken in its preservation. A great 
thing was to exclude all external air from the silo, and to allow the internal 
air to be expelled by weighting properly. To help this operation it was 
much better to cut the grass into small pieces at the time it was packed 
in the silo, as by this means less room was taken up, and the mass was 
likely to assume a compact form sooner than if the grass had been put in 
without being made into chaff ; and when this was done there was not so 
much internal air to be expelled. Although the mass was so moist, not a 
drop of water was found in the pit — ^it was so evenly distributed in the 
ensilage. On the future of ensilage Lord Tollemache said that his object 
had been to demonstrate its practicability on ordinary farms, and he 
thought he had shown them enough to make farmers persevere further in 
utilising this agency in stock feeding. 

Subsequently, when the cows came to be fed regularly upon the ensilage 
it was found that the large amount of salt mixed with the grass had the 
effect of diminishing the milk supply considerably; and the quantity of 
of ensilage given to the animals was accordingly reduced from 301b. to 
151b. per day, and mixed with chaffed hay. Upon this being done, the 
oows again began to give their usual supply of milk. 

About three months after the opening of the silo Lord Tollemache 
issued to his tenantry a circular giving a series of ''questions and 
answers" somewhat similar to those appearing on page 172, relative to 
silos and ensilage, and embodying the results of his personal experience. 
He afterwards invited his tenants to meet him at Feckforton Castle on 
the 17th of March, so that he might learn their opinions on the subject^ 
and their wishes as to the construction of silos upon their farms. At this 
meeting he proposed to build silos for all those who wished to have them, 
on the condition that if the making of ensilage proved of advantage, they 
should pay 5 per cent, on the outlay; but if it proved the reverse, 
notwithstanding every care had been taken in the filling of the silos and 
properly weighting them, they should pay nothing ; and in case of any 
difference of opinion arising on the subject, it should be left to arbitra- 
tion. This offer was at once accepted by a number of the tenantry, one 
of whom, in returning thanks, described it as the most liberal offer it was 
possible to conceive. 

On April 2 Lord Tollemache opened his silo which had been filled in 
the previous June with wet grass. Rain had been falling heavily during 
the night, and the grass was taken to the chaff -cutter full of moisture. 
An American, who had been present at the filling of silos in America 
under similar conditions, told Lord Tollemache that his ensilage would 
be worthless, as it would turn out to be rotten. His predictions have 
been falsified, for when the silo was opened it revealed the ensilage in a 
sweet and sound condition, and, in the opinion of the practical farmers 
present^ better adapted for dairy stock, from the moisture it contained. 
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iluui eitiier of the other siloe. In the course of conyersation^ Lord 
Tcdlamaehe said that he had giyen orden for the conBtmction of two 
flloa on each of hia ten farms in Cheshire. His lordship added that he 
alioald now have no hesitancy in filling these silos in any weather ; if at 
ally he would nndoabtedly give preference to grass containing moisture. 



LOBD EGEBTON'S SILO IN TATTON PARK. 

Tbx opening of this silo, which had been filled in Jnly, 1883, took place 
OB the 12th of Febmary, 1884, in the presence of a considerable 
■— pmblsge. The following sketch of the silo and details of the 
eiperiment have been supplied by Mr. J. T. Smith, Lord EgerUm's agent. 
The original drawing gave several views of the silo at different stagee ; 
boi it will suffice here to reproduce the one representing the pit at the 
Old of the second day's filling (July 5). On July 27, the contents having 
Mmk to Sift., a further filling took place, again raising the height to 
about 12ft. On Aug. 20, the level of ensilage stood at 9ft. 6in., having 
Mmk 2ft. iSn. since last filling. When opened on Feb. 12 it had sunk 
m, din. more, being then 8ft. in height. 

An old icehouse in the park was chosen for the experiment. The walla 
on tiie inside were plastered with cement, the original entrance being 
Uoeked np, and a new entrance made in centre of dome, as shown by the 
plan* The size of the house is : Diameter, lift. 6in« ; height to square, 
12ft. ffin« ; area^ 104 square feet. 

A portion of the park, fenced in and near icehouse, and which had 
often been mown without a fair return of keep, was chosen as suitable to 
vaipfftf the crop, and, though amongst it there was a proportion of fine 
gnaa, the greater quantity was rough and coarse. 

On July 3, the portable engine, chaff cutter, and all other necessaries 
were on the grounds On July 4, at 8.15, the mowing machine started, 
nad at nine the first load of grass left for the silo, the chaffcutter being 
got to work at 9.15. State of grass when put in silo was as follows : first 
2ft. wet with dew ; next 4ft. sun-dried; and last 2ft. wet with rain. The 
first hamper when cut weighed 43lb. ; the same hamper, when filled with 
ifhgAd grass weighed 381b. This quantity took forty seconds to chop. If 
the grass were cut wet the weight of hamper would be 051b. This day 
370 hampers were filled in, and our average weight was 531b., giving a 
total of 8 tons lOewt. Iqr. 101b. put in silo. In addition to this, salt was 
added at lib. to the ewt., 176ilb., or lewt. 2qr. 8ilb. Every tenth 
hamper of cut grass was weighed. The grass was cut into lengths from 
half to one inch. One man and two horses were employed in mowing ; 
one man sharpening and assisting to fill carta; two men, carta, and two 
ho rac a carting grass from field to nlo ; two men and two women in field 

8 
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and clearing gronnd and loading carts. At the silo, man driving 
engine ; one man feeding chaff cntter, one man supplying him ; three 
men treading cnt grass in silo; one man spreading grass and salting; 
two men and one boy filling hampers and removing same from chaff 
cntter, weighing same, and also salt, and lowering all into silo. Stopped 
work at 7 p.m., 8ft. of grass having been pnt in silo, and weighed to 
8 tons 16 cwt, Iqr. 101b. Daring the day stopped three hours for meals, 
«nd the work all day proceeded only slowly, as all information had to be 
Accurately taken, and much time was therefore lost. From 7 to 8 p.m. 
tilie weights were put on, after covering the surface with IJin. boards. 
The weights were thirty boxes, made of IJin. wood, with handles of rope, 
each box being 1ft. lOin. long, 1ft. 5in. wide, 1ft. 5in. high, and contained 
thirty bricks, each box and bricks being in weight about 2icwt. ; total 
weighty with boards, about 4 tons. 2^ acres of grass were mown this 
day. 

Jnly 5. Weights lifted out of silo in half an hour ; mowing commenced 
at eight ; first load of grass at silo at 8.20. This morning we found the 
ensilage had sunk during the night and with the weights a foot. Refilling 
therefore began at 7ft. ; same mode of operation as before, 169 
hampers, averaging 581b., being put in silo, and giving a total of 
4 tons 7cwt. Oqr. 181b., which added to July 4 total, gives total weight of 
grass in silo 13 tons 3cwt. 2qr. Salt used this day lib. to the cwt. of 
grass — 871b., added to 1761b. pat in on the 4th, gives a total of 2631b., or 
2cwt. Iqr. 111b. Mowing machine stopped at noon, and chaffcutter at 
ik p.m. ; li acres mown this day ; same number of hands employed at 
silo, but three extra hands in field loading grass ; boards put on as 
before, afterwards 6in. bran, costing 3^. 10s., and then the boxes of 
weights. Crops realised about 3 tons Icwt. per acre, and if made 
into hay it would have realised about 15cwt. per acre. Total weight 
in silo — grass, 13 tons 3cwt. 2qr. : sail, 2cwt. Iqr. 111b. ; total, 13 
tons 5cwt. 3qr. 111b. 

July 6. At noon grass level was 10ft., showing a sinkage of 2ft. 6in. 
On July 7, at 8.30 a.m., it was 9ft. 6in. ; and on 14th it was 8ft. 6in., 
having then sunk 4ft. 

July 27. Boxes of weights and bran cleared out of silo ; mowing again 
commenced at 9.30; ensilage was found to be brown and quite sweet, 
though it was slightly warm ; same mode of operation as before ; grass 
mown, about li acres ; weight put in silo, 3 tons 5cwt. 2qr. 61b., and ^Ib. 
salt to each cwt. — 331b. ; 151 hampers, averaging 481b. The first portion 
of the grass put in this day was quite dry, and the remainder strong and 
juicy, and damp with dew. 

The total weight of grass now in silo was 16 tons 9cwt. 61b. ; salt, 
2cwt. 2qr. 161b., making altogether 16 tons llcwt. 2qr. 221b. The total 
acreage mown: July 4, 2^ acres; 5th, 1^ acres; 27th, li acres — h\ 
Acres. 

8 2 
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Co0T OF FiLLDfo SniO, Tatton Pabk. 

July 4, 1888. 4 8. cL 

One man driTing, and hire of engine 13 6 

One man feeding chaff -cntter 3 6 

One man supplying him 8 6 

Three men in silo treading and ramming 12 

One man in silo spreading and salting 4 

Two men and one boy placing and removing hampers, *) 1 6 

weighing grass and siJt, and filling silo jO 7 

One man and two horses mowing, and machine 15 

Two men and two horses leading grass from field 14 

Two men getting grass together in field 7 

Two women raking, &c., in field 4 6 

July 5. 

One man and engine 18 6 

One man half a day feeding chaff-cntter 16 

One man half a day supplying him 16 

Three men in silo three-quarters of a day 6 9 

One man in silo spreading and salting 2 3 

Two men axvd one boy as above -j^ ^ 

One man and two horses mowing, and machines half a day ... 7 6 

Two horses and two men carting 7 

Two men loading grass field 3 

Two women ditto 4 

Three men ditto, and raking 4 6 

291b. cheese, at 8id.,n. 0«. 6id.; 561b. bread, at 1^2., 7«.... 1 7 6i 

36 gallons beer, at 8<i 14 

July 27. 

Engine and driver 12 

Four men in silo 14 

Seven men in field 110 

14ilb. cheese, 10«. S^d. ; 281b. bread, Ss. 6d 13 9i 

Beer, 12 gallons 8 

Mowing machine half a day 7 6 



6 



Total -613 10 5i 

When the silo was filled in Jnly the side entrance was blocked np as 
already stated, bnt the side door was opened in February for the removal 
of the ensilage, which was cat with a hay knife, taken ont in baskets, and 
portions of it handed ronnd amongst those present, and a nnmber of 
horses attached to the carriages and gigs were tried with it, and most of 
them ate it readily. To the depth of from six to nine inches it was 
clogged and mouldy, bnt the ensilage below was found firm, moist, and 
sweet, giving forth a pleasant odour. Owing to an unfortunate ontbreak 
of foot and month disease in the neighbourhood, no cattle were on the 
ground; but. Lord Egerton's agent announced that for the purpose of 
thoroughly testing the nutritive qualities of the ensilage eighteen feeding 
bullocks of average size and quality had been set apart, and carefully 
weighed, half of which it was intended to feed with ensilage in addition 
to the ordinary com and cake, and the remainder with hay and tomips in 
place of the ensilage. 
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SILO ON THE CREWE SEWAGE FARM. 

Ok the recommendation of the Farm Committee, the Corporation of 
Crewe determined to test the value of the ensilage system for the pre- 
serration of fodder. Use was made of an old unoccupied building, 
which, after some alteration, was adapted for the end in view. Its internal 
dimensions are— length, 18ft.; width and depth, 12ft. The bottom 
is 9ft. below ground. The walls are of nine-inch brickwork, and the inside 
lined with cement. The bottom has been drained, and is formed of con- 
crete. The operation of filling began on Aug. 14, 1883. The grass used 
was a second crop of Italian rye-grass in seed, and free from any moisture 
except its own sap. Twenty tons of grass were chopped and deposited. 
In the topmost layers Icwt. of salt was sprinkled. The grass was then 
coyered with l^in. boards, without bran or straw, and weighted with nine 
ions of stone, the pressure being about 1201b. to the square foot. In a 
week it had sunk a yard, and a few weeks later the silo was again filled 
to the top with chopped rye-grass and covered and weighted in a similar 
inanner. A wooden roof protected the ensilage from rain. 

On New Year's Day the silo was opened. The Mayor and most of the 
members and officers of the Town Council were present, accompanied by 
nnmerous visitors. After a careful inspection, it seemed to be the 
general opinion that the experiment had been highly successful. The 
discolouration only extended for a few inches from the top. The mass 
was perfectly sweet, and emitted an odour far from unpleasant. The 
only apparent effect of the use of the salt was that the portion in which 
it had been used seemed somewhat more humid than the rest.. -^Cret06 
Quardian. 



MR. LOWE'S SILO, CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH, DERBYSHIRK 

A liABOE number of landowners, farmers, and others were present at the 
opening of a silo on the premises of Mr. J. W. Lowe, Ridge Hall, Chapel- 
en-le-Frith, on Feb. 25. The silo is 27ft. long, 17ft. wide, and 10ft. deep, 
til above ground, being formed of the stone walls of a bam, coated with 
eement. About three weeks were taken in the filling of the silo, during 
intervals of haymaking, a few loads being put in every day, and no 
covering or weights applied until completed. Mr. Lowe explained that 
the ensilage was eaten greedily by his dairy cows, and also by the pigs. 
He said it was unnecessary either to chop the grass, to use salt, or to 
eover with bran, each of these being a needless element of expense. He 
Weighted heavily with pig iron. Judging from his own experiences, he 
was quite confident that the system would eventually prove a grand success. 
He hoped landlords would construct silos for their tenants, as by doing 
60 they would benefit their own interests as well. The farmers present 
expressed their opinion that the experiment was a substantial success. 
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TWO ^TAFFORDSECCBE SILOS. 

Mk. Botkts, of HUderstoiie HalL nesr Scone, liad m sOo conatmeied in 
% Diilcli bira. An excaTttion wis mawie Sift, kng, l^ft. wide, and 12fL 
deep. It wift walled and doable-boctomed wrth brieka and moiiar, the 
sides and bottom bein^ir cemented. Being under a Datek bam no roof 
was f e quii ed. The cost of mating it, inehiding the planks to corer the 
ensilage, was 4Sl. 13«. The sQo not being completed earlier, it coold not 
be fiOed nntil Jnlj 31, bj iriiieh time the crop had become older than it 
should be. It was chaffed nntil the spindle of the ehaff-cntter brokei, 
when three loads of long grass were pot in to fill the silo. Flanks were 
then laid over it, and hearj stones pot on to the amoont of 12D]b. to the 
sqoare foot. In fourteen dajs the grass sank 5ft. Tin., when the stones, 
planks, &c., were remored, the aOo filled np, replanked, and wdgfated. 
This process was gone throogh a third time, after which strong plankn 
were laid across the walls of the silo, and three com stacks were built on 
them. One of the com stacks haying been threshed, this silo was opened 
on Dec. 18. The temperatore on Dec. 2fi was 56^. The sample of 
ensilage sent to me is good in colonr, and has a rinons smelL The eows 
took to it from the first, and Mr. Bourne's bailiff writes : " We giro the 
sows 60Ib. each per daj ; the j are Terj fond of it, and are mnch improred 
in themselyes, as well as gire more miLk. One barren cow gires fire 
pints per daj more than she did with haj. We hare tried the cart 
horses with it, and thej seem as fond of it as the cows are. I am snie 
oar sUo will prore a boon both to them and onr cows.'' 

A silo was also made bj Mr. John Bonme, a son of the gentlemen 
who built that mentioned above. A space 20tt. long hj 15ft. wide, and 
9ft. deep, was excayated in rockj marl on high ground. This cost 51. 
Orer this excayation a light wooden frame was covered with corrugated 
iron, at an expense of (SI. ; the total cost therefore of making the sUo 
was 15L Mr. John Bourne commenced filling it with long grass in the 
beginning of July. It was three times filled up, and was finally dosed 
at tiie end of that month. It was covered with 2in. boards, small spaces 
being left between them to emit the air. On the boards were placed soi^ 
boxes filled with marl, well pressed in, and placed so close together as to 
entirely coyer the silo. The weight per square foot was 601b. This silo 
was opened on Dec. 1, the temperature being 80°; the animals took to it 
readily. The sample sent to me was far above the average, and, after 
being in my room for more than a fortnight, still continues good. It was 
not so wet as the general ran of en^lage, but its smell was, and still is, 
like very sweet hay. I look upon the silo as one of great interest, as it 
proves that first class ensilage can be in an inexpensive earth silo. No 
bricks and mortar, no masons' bill, no expenses beyond the excavation of 
the ground, and the erection over it of some cheap covering to throw the 
wet off ^-— From a letter by Major Fitzgebau) {Field, Jan. 12, 1884). 
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THE BAEL OP WAEWIOK'S PRIZE ENSILAGE AT THE 

DAIRY SHOW, 1883. 

Thb hononr belongs to the British Dairy Parmers' Association of 
haying first devoted a prize in London to the best sample of ensilage 
exhibited in competition. In doing this, the management have shown 
spirit and discernment, recognising the valne of ensilage for dairy cattle. 
The silver medal at the Ag^cnltnral Hall has been awarded to the 
specimen sent to the show by the Earl of Warwick from Heathcote Parm, 
Warwick, through his farm manager, Mr. Tough, from whom I had a 
verbal description of the successful experiment which resulted in pro- 
dncing so excellent a specimen truss of ensilage, that would be fit and 
welcome to the cattle of any stockyard in the kingdom. The forage waa 
sound, of good colour, and had the right appetising smell which should 
belong to properly-made ensilage, and which is altogether distinct from 
the rank, fetid effluvium that emanates from those foul masses of spoiled 
forage which sometimes pass under the name. 

The Earl of Warwick's Exhibit, No. 702 in the catalogue, was made 
from second-cut clover and a mixture of rye grass, furnished by Messrs. 
Carter, of Holbom, for a two-years' lay ; and here I may note that such 
a mixture of herbage and strong artificial grasses appears one of the most 
suitable for making into ensilage. The prize sample has niot been chaifed. 
The ensilage exhibits attracted much attention and comment, and hand- 
fuls were asked for, to be sent off by parcels post. 

The class for sUos and ensilage, may be hero given as a g^de to other 
associations making up their prize list : ** The entry must consist of a 
sample of ensilage (weighing about 561b.) the contents of a silo being the 
property of the exhibitor ; together with a model or drawing of the silo 
from which it is obtained, with a description of the method employed, 
time of harvesting, condition of season, &c., for insertion in the catalogue." 
Better terms than these could scarcely be put in a short paragraph. 

The entry from the Earl of Warwick, had a rough but complete draw- 
ing of the silos, with written description. They were constructed out of 
an old bam, the walls of which were strengthened where required by 
buttresses, and cross walls were built in 14in. brickwork. Across one bay 
thus formed, a 9in. wall made the division. Thus three silos were 
formed, the undivided bay holding 45 tons ensilage, reckoning 401b. to 
2520 cubic feet ; whilst the opposite bay, divided, would hold about half 
in each section. The centre of the silo would be the threshing floor of 
the bam. The interior walls were built 10ft. high, and cemented fin. 
thick. The large silo was floored with brick, the smaller silos had six 
inches of concrete in one case, bricks in the other. The large silo was 
filled in June with sewage-grown rye grass, and not yet opened. No. 8 
silo was unfilled. 
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No. 2 silo was filled July 23, 24, in OTeroast weather, but with tempe: 
tnre at 70°, from a crop cut on the 23rd, and from this the prize sample 
was taken. On the first day 13 tons 7 cwt. of forage were put in ; on the 
second day 5i tons were added to fill the silo. The total weight of green 
clover was 18 tons 17owt., and the cost (exclusiye of horses) was 
S{ 12«. 3c2. — ^for machine man, 2^. 7d. ; three men loading, 6«. 7(2. ; four 
boys driving, 3«. 7d, ; eight men treading 16s. ; three women raking clover 
together, 3«. ; labour in filling 138. ; two sacks bran to cover top, 12«. ; ^b. 
salt to each 1 cwt. of grass Is. 6<2. ; beer, 9«. ; labour in placing weights, 
5«., which were 1 cwt. to square foot. — Ikvigta, in the Field), 



Ensilage Fbbdinq Ezpbbimxnt. 

Sib, — ^All questions connected with the uses of ensilage have now so 
much interest for agriculturists, that I need not apologise for tronbling 
yon with the result of an experiment which has just been completed on 
the Earl of Warwick's Heathcote farm. 

At this farm there is a dairy of fifty cows, and we were anzions to 
ascertain what effect a certain proportion of ensilage with their food 
would have upon the milk. In order to test the matter fairly, Mr. Tough, 
who manages the farm, selected two lots of four cows each. The ndlk 
from each cow had been weighed daily beforehand, and the cows were 
put in two lots, so that the total yield from each lot should be as nearly 
as possible the same. 

The whole of the cows wore receiving daily 401b. of mangold pulped* 
and mixed with 151b. of hay chaff, and 61b. of palm-nut cake and bean 
flour mixed. 

No. 1 lot were kept on this food for the three weeks the trial lasted. 

No. 2 lot had from 201b. to 301b. of ensilage in the place of roots. 
This was the only difference. 

We found that the cows on each ensilage varied a good deal in their 
appetite for it, some days eating 301b. and others only 201b. 





Total 


Percentage 




Total 


Peroent^pe 


No. 1 Lot 


MUk. 


of Cream. 


No. 9 Lot 


Milk. 


of OreiBi. 


First week... 


791 ^Ib. . 


69i 


First week 


... 9761b. .. 


.... 58 


Seoond „ 


811 ^Ib. . 


56 


Seoond „ 


... 9941b. . 


.... 5U 


Third „ ... 


767ilb. . 


56i 


Third „ 


... lOOOIlb. .. 


. ... 58i 



Samples of the milk were sent to Dr. Bostock Hill, of Birmingham, 
the county analyst, to test. He reports thoroon : — 

The following are the results of my analysis of the two samples of milk 

zeoeived : No. 1 Lot. No. 2 Lot. 

SoUds, notfat 9-62 9*40 

Fat 8-81 8-94 

18*48 13-84 

Ash 0-76 0-72 

Both samples are of ezoellent quality. 
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I maj flMDlioii tluii the ensilage wae made from rcngh meadow graes. 
H waa pot in long, with Jib, of salt to the hmidredweight. It came ooi 
fai eseellent condition. After nereral ezperimeniB, I prefer thia proper- 
ikn ol aalt to a larger one. The emdlage waa chaifed along with the 
haj, whieh will be fcmnd to prevent the clogging of the kniyes, of which 
mnae hare complained. 

The trial promiacfa well for the fntnre of ensilage, and when the 
fielaiiTe coat of thia and roots is taken into account, the result ia eren 
waate aatiafaetorj than appears at first sight. 

^ Wm. T. B. Fosbebt, 

Warwick, April 9, 1884. Agent to the Earl of Warwick. 



MBSSBS. TBBPPLDTS SILOS IN WARWiCKSHIBB. 
I. Tbeppliv farm something over three thousand acres, which for 
ill* greater part lie round the picturesque old ruin of Kenilworth. The 
land ia split up into twelve holdings, the buildings of which are 
•atiqnated and decidedly inferior. It is necessary to mention this to 
iliaw thai the appliances which have here been used to produce ensilage 
are within the reach of anj agriculturist. The Messrs. Trepplin, at a 
TSij amaO outlay, have utilised the yrfmeni buildings to the best adyan- 
iage* In 1883 they commenced to build three brick silos — ^two dug out 
di the aide of slopes, and one erected against the end of a bam. In 
building one of the former they unfortunately dug to water, and, aa time 
waa pressing, the task was relinquished, and the bays and floors of the 
hama were requisitioned. Thus these gentlemen have preserved over 
Jhe ihauBond tons of fodder. 

At Yilliers Hill the bam was filled with rough meadow grass, clover, 
and sewage grass, carried at different intervals, and in all weather, even 
when it was raining hard. The grass was not passed through a chaif- 
eutfter, but unloaded into the silo as it came from the fields, the mowing 
maehine going round the crofis and the carts following it. The meana 
adopted to prepare the bam for its contents were very simple. There 
were no drains inserted, nor was the floor, brick or soil, meddled with ; in 
iSset^ nothing was done excex>t to fill up the cracks in the walls where it 
waa thought necessary. These were shored on the outside ; but this waa 
foond to be unnecessary. Horses were used to tread the grass as it waa 
thrown in. The grass was stacked at harvest time, and as it subsided 
waa filled up again for a period of a week or more. Notwithstanding 
thia it aank fully 5ft. after the weights (which consisted of boarda and 
atones) were placed upon it for the last time. The side at one end waa 
open, yet it presented no material difference from the sides close to the 
walL There waa but little mould apparent, certainly not an inch thick at 
the edge, about a couple of inches or more at the top, while the bottom 
i^peared to be sound. That which had been carried wet waa black, whero 
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it had been carted dry it was brown, while some of the sewage grass was 
a faint green. The smell was by no means unpleasant, strong and Tinons^ 
and not sour. The mass was still hot and moist almost to wetness. 
Everything npon the farm partakes of ensilage, it being cnt np into chaiF 
with straw which somewhat dilutes its pungency of aroma and renders it 
most appetising. Mr. Trepplin states that the feeding stock on fizst 
being brought in from the fields were greatly given to sconring, a 
complaint which ensilage has entirely eradicated. 

At the East Chase farm was perhaps one of the best samples of 
ensilage. It was clover of a light bro^pi colour, and appeared to be very 
sweet. It was in the bay of a bam and had been subjected to great 
pressure. The front was left bare ; but the top had been covered with 
loose sand. There was very little mould observable. The other side of 
the bam was occupied with more ensilage, but in this case no pressnre 
had been resorted to beyond that which the filling necessitated. Yet the 
mass had sunk eight feet. It was merely covered up with straw, though 
the side which under ordinary circumstances would have been bare was 
boarded up. On trying to get a sample from the top we found a few 
inches had rotted. Underneath was a faint green coloured sample, of 
good odour. This was meadow grass, and was ricked early in September. 

At the Femhill homestead the thrashing floor of the bam had been 
filled, together with the bays, and a section was cut from the doors; 
consequently one side had been exposed to the air for nearly a month. 
This had rotted to the extent of a few inches, but beyond that was 
perfectly sound, and although quite black was eaten. It was clover got 
in July, and carried on some of the most rainy days. Nevertheless even 
in this state the part exposed to the air will not decompose or become 
mouldy for quite a week. 

At Goodrest there was just a truss left on the threshing floor of the 
bam. This was meadow grass gathered in September. It had had no 
pressure placed upon it, and was, as the sample under similar conditions 
above, of a faint green colour. Even this small portion still retained its 
moisture, and was highly scented. 

Mr. Trepplin has demonstrated that many a crop of grass which in 
September is practically worthless, and which more often than not is 
trodden into the ground, can with little labour be converted into valuable 
fodder. In his case no expensive silos have been erected, but the ordinary 
buildings of every farm have been found sufficient for the purpose. 

Messrs. Trepplin milk two hundred cows and they are all fed with 
ensilage, as also are the cart horses. Their condition testifies that it does 
not disagree with them, but as said before it is given them with straw as 
chaff. 

[The above is condensed from a long article in a local journal, the 
name of which was not mentioned on the extract sent to us. A question 
having been asked in The Field as to the ensilage made without being 
weighted, Mr. 0. Trepplin replied that, " The herbage was short grass^ 
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cut in September, in meadows shut off late. Being carried damp, it 
settled down qniokly, and, after being covered with some old hay or a few 
boards, it tnmed ont as good as the ensilage made in the summer and 
weighted heavily." — ^Ed.] 



LORD FITZHARDINGE'S SILOS AT BERKELEY. 

Lord Fitzhabdinge and a large company of gentlemen and tenantry 
assembled on Dec. 12 at the home farm, Berkeley Castle, to witness 
the opening of one of three silos which his lordship has had constructed. 
The silo was built of brick in a bam, cemented inside ; it is 12ft. 3in. 
long, by 7ft. 6in. wide, and 10ft. lOin. deep. On June 9, 15 tons of newly- 
mown grass was cut up with the chaff-cutter and placed in the silo, 
21b. of salt to the cwt. being added, and sprinkled over the grass 
as it was being put in. This was closed up till Aug. 13, when it was 
opened and filled up with 12 tons of clover, put in green in the same way 
as the grass. It was then planked on the top and pressed down by 
placing 2 tons 12 cwt. of bricks on the top (about 631b. to the square 
foot), after placing a layer of bran all over to keep it free from air, and 
was not opened till Wednesday. On being cut, the top layer of the 
ensilage was found to have a strong and very unpleasant odour, but lower 
down where the density of the ensilage had increased, the unpleasant 
odour diminished. With this exception it was perfectly fresh. Mr. J. 
Peter, the farm steward, gave some to the cows, who ate it freely, but the 
horses would not eat it. A good many expressions of opinion were given 
both in favour of and adverse to the use of ensilage. — The Farmer* 



At a meeting of the Gloucestershire Chamber of Agriculture, on Jan. 
12, 1884, Lord Fitzhardinge said he believed he was the only person in 
the county who had carried out the system of ensilage, and he read a 
short report of the results. The food of the dairy cows had been varied, 
ensilage being given with and without dry hay chaff and certain quan- 
tities of oatmeal, and records kept of the yield of milk. The result 
appeared to be that there was little, if any, difference in the quantity of 
milk produced ; but his lordship said the cream was a good rich colour, 
and the butter excellent, when the cows were fed on ensilage. — Live Stock 
Jowmal, ' 



MR. CUNARD'S SILO, NEVILL HOLT, MARKET HARBORO'. 
Mb. Ctjnabd had a silo formed by walling off a portion of an old bam, 
and cementing the inside. It was filled with clover, carried immediately 
on its being cut, chopped up with a chaff cutter, and mixed with 21b. of 
salt to every Icwt. of grass. After being well trodden down, shutters 
were put on the top, and weighted with large blocks of stone. When 
opened in January it was in good condition, and the beasts ate it greedily. 
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LORD WALSINGHAM'S SILOS AT MBRTON. 

[In the Wayland Hall, Watton, Norfolk, on Feb. 5, 1878, Mr. Henry Woods, of 
Merton, delivered a lectore on " Ensilage : its Origin, Hiftorj, and 
Practice," * to a large assemblage of landowners and tenant farmers. After 
■pealdng on the origin and history of the process, and what had been done 
in other oonntries, and in varions parts of England, Mr. Woods related what 
had occurred within his own experience :] 

In the month of July, 1881, we had a small silo constructed on the 
ground floor of a granary. Its internal measurements were 8ft. 4iiL long, 
4ft. wide, 4ft. 4in. deep. In Augpist we made our first experiment, which 
was a sharp and trying one. The chaff with which I experimented wa« 
made in equal parts from second-crop red clover and rank-grown tnceo- 
lent grass, cut from a pasture which had been heavily folded with cake- 
fed sheep. The grass and clover were both cut and carted in a drizzling 
rain. The chaff when made was at once put into the silo. It was salted 
at the rate of lib. of common field salt to Icwt. of grass chaff, apd wa« 
trodden down as firmly as possible. A layer of salt, in thickness about 
an inch, was placed on the top of the mass. It was covered with two 
wood shutters, upon which we spread a layer of bran, 9in. in depth. The 
whole was weighted with large stones, weighing together about three- 
quarters of a ton. After the lapse of about three months we opened onr 
little silo. We found some of the contents to be useless. The upper 
portions of the ensilage, to the extent of a third of a foot, were in a state 
of decom})08ition, and unfit for feeding purposes. Decomposition was also 
at work at the bottom of the silo. Its extent was some four or five inches, 
But beyond these upper and lower layers, although so wet that water 
could be squeezed out of it very easily, the chaff was quite green and fresh, 
and had a strong aromatic and acid-like smell. At the outset the eows 
when offered the food did not take kindly to it ; but in the course of two 
or three days they manifested a fondness for it, and ate it freely. Our 
success was only partial ; but other experiments, on a much larger scale 
and somewhat different plan, were arranged, and we determined to profit 
hy the lessons of our first trial. 

We converted one^ bay of a clay- built bam, at Merton, into silos. 
Across the bay front we put up a 14in. brick wall to within 3ft. l(Hn. of 
the tie beam, and two division walls of the same description, which gave 
us three silos, each 14ft. 4in. in length, 6ft. Sin. in width, and 9ft. 3in. in 
depth. The bam floor was laid with asphalte some years ago, and there- 
fore the silos required no new bottom. We covered the walls with cement 
plaster, composed of Portland cement and well -washed road silt, in the 
proportion of three of cement to one of silt. This coating, whieh 



* This lecture has since been published with additions, and plans of the 
Imildings, by Messrs. Stevenson aiid Ck>., Market Place, Korwioh. 
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about half an inch in thickness, answered well in every respect, and 
showed, I think, that even clay-built bams are easily conyertiblo into good 
silos. To prevent the brickwork being displaced in the filling process, a 
2iin. plank, 14in. wide, was properly secured to the wall tops, and to 
facilitate the emptying of the silos a well-made IJin. boarded door, pro- 
tected by a coating of hot tar and pitch, was inserted in one comer of the 
front wall of each silo. The frames of the doors wore set on the inside, 
so that the doors opened inwards to the partition walls, and the apertures 
were hermetically sealed by means of 4)in. brickwork on the front sides. 
The total cost of these three silos did not exceed 302. 

It was my serious intention that the experiments we made should not 
err on the side of leniency. With this object I used coarse common grass 
for the test. (Referred to in the Analysis as No. 1.) Two of the silos I 
directed to be filled with grass taken from an oak wood, known as Merton 
Wood. For some years I was in the habit of giving the gnaa to any 
respectable person who liked to cut it for litter. During the past few 
years no one has cared to have it. They have said, "It is such poor 
stuff, if it once gets wet after being cut there is little chance of getting 
it dry again ; it is then useless even as litter." You may therefore con- 
olnde that if the ensilage system, when applied to grass of this coarse and 
common character, has been at all successful, much greater things are to 
be gained from a finer and better sort of material. The ensilage in the 
third silo, I may add, was from grass grown in a rough meadow. (Referred 
to in the Analysis as No. 2.) 

The silos were filled uninterruptedly, in the course of three or four days, 
early in July. Although the weather was dull and sunless, there was no 
rain. The gprass was loaded on to waggons as it was cut, and conveyed 
direct to the chaff-cutter. Amongst each cwt. of chaff 21b. of common 
field salt was distributed.* Let me here say, once for all, that a great deal 
depends upon the treading and ramming process. The more effectually 
this is done the better will be the ensilage. When the silos were quite 
filled, the chaff having been as well-trodden and rammed down as possible, 
the contents were covered with wood shutters, and over these we spread 
a bed of coarse bran, about eight inches deep. For weights we used a 
lot of clean flint stones, in wicker skeps, which cost a shilling apiece, and 
which will last for years before requiring to be renewed. The pressure, 
which we carefuUy distributed over the whole surface, was little more 
than a ton and a half in each silo, which contained about fourteen or 
fifteen tons of cut grass. Three weeks after the filling of the silos the 
ensilage had shrunk to about a third of its original depth. We then 
removed the weighted baskets and bran covering, again filled the silos to 
the top, and replaced the boards, bran, and skep-weights. Little labour 
and no difficulty attended this operation. The skeps were lifted on to the 
partition walls, while the bran was put temporarily into sacks. An 
accurate and detailed account of all the expenses incurred for the filling 

* Mr. Woods has since reduced the salt to about {lb. per owt. 
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was kept by the farm bailiff. The amount did not exceed Ss. %d. per ton, 
or 128. 9<2. per acre, the crop averaging about one and a half tons per 
acre. There was bat slight heat, and no monldiness visible when the 
shatters were removed to refill the silos ; and it is also a fact worthy of 
notice that in the ensilage now osed from them there is nothing to 
indicate where the later filling began. With regard to the cost of mWHng 
ensilage of grass, as compared with that for the same weight of hay, we 
had no actaal data to guide us to a definite conclusion. But I was desirous 
of getting some reliable practical estimate, and through the kindness of 
Mr. W. Biddell, M.P., of Lavenham Hall, Suffolk, and Mr. T. Gayford, 
of Wretham, Norfolk, gentlemen of great experience and ability as 
valuers, I have received particulars which enable me to state that in iln 
average season the cost of making one and a half tons of g^rass into hay, 
stacking, and afterwards cutting into chaff, is from 25^. to 26«. per acre. 
From this it will be seen that our ensilage was produced at a saving of 
50 per cent, on the cost of ordinary haymaking and chaff cutting. 

Five months elapsed (Dec. 11) before we opened No. 1 silo. On 
removing the covering the thermometer registered 61^. This temperatore 
obtained to a depth of about two feet, when there was a considerable fall, 
and still lower down it was quite cold. We fetched the ensilage over the 
top, until wo had cut down a section sufficiently large to admit of the 
sealed door being opened ; after which it was carried out through the 
doorway in the usual manner. 

Now, as to the quality of the ensilage. The grass we packed was very 
inferior to that used fur the small Trial Silo in 1881-82 ; jet there was sadi 
a marked superiority in the quality as to strike all of us with sorprise. 
This improvement I attribute to three causes, viz. — ^not having cut or 
carted the grass in a wet state ; using about 21b. of salt instead of Ub. to 
each cwt. of grass ; not putting a layer of salt beneath the shutters 
before closing the silos. This year the ensilage is nicely moist ; but no 
water can be squeezed from it, and it is quite free from mould. When 
first given them, the horses, cows, and young stock ate it readily, and 
have since continued to do so. The horses, to which we give one-third 
ensilage to two-thirds chaff, are doing remarkably welL 

Value op Ensilage fob Dairy Cows. 

In order to ascertain the effect of ensilage on the cows. Lord Walsingham 
suggested, shortly before opening the silos, that the nulk and cream, 
before and after the ensilage feeding, should be carefully tested, and the 
results tabulated. For this purpose I selected five pedigree shorthorn 
cows, which dropped calves on July 27, Oct. 27, Nov. 24, and two on 
Nov. 30, 1882. Previous to giving ensilage, each cow was daily fed with 
61b. of crushed oats and 31b. of bran, mixed with chaff (composed two- 
thirds of barley straw and one-third hay). The five animals yielded, on 
Dec. 10, 68 quarts of milk, which the lactometer showed contained 
12 degrees of cream. We commenced feeding with ensilage on Dec. 11, 
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and the following tables give the AaMj diet and yield from Deo. U to 
Jan. 10. Besidee the proportione of ensil&ge and chaEE, the oats and bran 
mre {^Ten as before in each instance. 
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I will be observed that on Dec. 14, three dajs after the ensilage was 
'first ^ren, the milk had increased bj two qnarts with a rise of one degree 
in the cream. This went on until the 20th. On the 2Ist the cows gave 
«eTenty-one qnarte of milk with fourteen degrees of cream, the latter 
showing another rise of one degree. On the 22nd and 23rd, and the 25th 
and 26th, they seem to have fallen baek to the extent of a qnart of milk 
per day, which was probably owing to the cold wet weather which we 
experienced at that time ; but, on the 27th, the lost quart was recovered, 
"the snpply again reaching seventy-onB qnarts and the cream makiiig a 
further advance to fifteen degrees. The quantity rose on the 28th another 
qvtxt (seventy-two qnarts), and on the 30th and 31st seventy-fonr qnarts 
were registered, with no change noted in the state of the cream. New 
Year's day bronght na seventy-sii quarts and sixteen degrees of cream. 
On Jan. 4 another quart was gained ; on the 5th and 6th eighty qnarta 
were given ; on the 7th, the return rose to eighty-one qnarts : and on the 
8th to eighty-two ; these figures continuing to be recorded down to Jan. 10, 
when the test ended, and when the greatly improved qu&lity of the 
eream had nndergone no change. When the month's trial concluded we 
had nueed the milk return by fourteen quarts per day, and the quality of 
the cream to the remarkahte extent of four degrees. The tables also show 
that the increase in the quantity of milk and improvement in the quality 
of the cream correspond witt sji increased amount of ensilage given to 
the cows. 

Milk Analtbis. 
We were naturally aniionB to teat the quality of our ensilage milk by 
analysis, and on Jan, 9 we sent two samples to Mr. Francis Sutton, F.G.S., 
of Norwich, who, besides holding the position of Oonnty Analyst, is 
Analyst to the Norfolk Chamber of Agriculture, and whose high atfaun- 
menta are so widely known that I need not eaj another word abont his 
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qualifications. No. 1 sample was the milk of cows not ensilage-fed ; No. 

2 came from the five cows, the subjects of the test. The following is Mr. 

Sntton's report : — 

No. 1. No. 2. 

Pure fat 276 3-11 

Sugar, casein, albumen, &o 9*37 9*82 

Water 8787 87*07 



10000 100-00 



Mineral matters (ash) 0*70 



0-75 



Specific gravity at 60° 10-30 



10-32 



This analysis, you will observe, is in favour of the No. 2 (ensilage) milk 
in every respect. Whilst in pure fat there was an increase of 0*35, and in 
sugar, casein, albumen, &c., of 0*45, there was a decrease of '80 water. 
Mr. Sutton also writes to me as follows : ** From my examination of the 
ensilage, so far as it has now gone, I should be quite prepared to believe 
in its value as a milk-producing food owing to the great proportion of 
soluble nutrition in it. These results have fairly surprised me, and when 
you get them I feel sure they will have the same effect upon yourself.'' 

It is a striking fact, not to be passed over, that two cows which had 
been fed with ensilage, on being deprived of the food for a couple of dajB, 
gave three quarts of milk less each day. 

AlTALYSES OF THE ENSILAGE. 

As to the constituent properties of our ensilage, it would be beyond the 
province, and also the competency, of a layman to speak. Lord WaLsing- 
ham, gratified as he might well be with the milk-pail returns of the cows, 
was extremely anxious to get as fuU and exhaustive analyses of the ensilage 
as possible. We therefore sent two sets of samples of the food to Mr. 
Sutton, and samples of hay made from grass of the same description as tiie 
ensilage, for the purposes of comparison. The first set (Nos. 1) consisted 
of ensilage made from grass, which I have described as grown in the wood, 
and hay from the same kind of grass. The second set (Nos. 2) comprised 
ensilage made from the coarse grass grown in the meadow near the wood, 
and hay made from grass cut in the same meadow. The results of ibe 
analyses are set out in the following table t 
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Detailed Ck>mpoBitioii— Natural State. 


Dried at 212° Fahr. 
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I take it that the satisfactory nature of these results is plaia to the 
meanest capacity. But Mr. Sutton has rendered us, and I may say the 
whole agricultural community, essential service by appending a singularly 
lucid and able report to his analyses. The importance of his conclusions, 
in their probable bearing upon the ensilage controversy, could scarcely be 
over-rated. As to what those scientists who have formed hasty and dog- 
matic opinions upon confessedly insufficient data may have to say to it, 
and how far they may hereafter be constrained, by the hard logic of facts, 
to modify their views, we have nothing to do. They are matters into 
which it is not needful, nor would it be profitable, for us to enter now. 
In giving publicity to this report, all I would venture to observe, by way 
of note or comment, is that my practical experience in the management 
of live stock, extending beyond a generation of time, thoroughly confirms 
what Mr. Sutton has so intelligently expressed. 

" Report on the Analyses of Hay and Ensilage. 

" County Analyst's Office, Eastern Counties Laboratory, 
London-street, Norwich, Jan. 17, 1883. 

** The two samples of hay consisted of a variety of grasses, many of 
them of a coarse description and of poor quality, and were destitute of 
the sweet smell and taste which always accompanies well-made meadow 
hay of good quality. 

" The texture of No. 2 was, however, preferable to No. 1, and the grass 
of a somewhat finer description. 

** Both specimens of ensilage were, on the contrary, highly odoriferous 
from the development of the essential oils peculiar to the various grasses, 
and had also a vinous smell accompanied with a slight but pleasant 
acidity. 

" The smell of essential oils was so persistent that after handling the 
ensilage for some time it became very difficult to remove the smell by 
washing. On distilling some of the material with water, these essential 
favours were carried over into the distillate, but, though powerful, the 
quantity of actual oil was too small to be separated. 

T 
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** The hay treated in precisely the same maimer gave no trace of essential 
oils, or any flavour whatever except that of decaying grass. 

** In addition to the detailed analyses recorded in the tables, the 
ensilage Nos. 1 and 2 were both examined for the amount of acidity ; this 
was found to be very much the same in both samples, and, taking it as 
acetic acid, the proportion was found to be respectively 0*34 and 0*36, or 
about one-third of a per cent. 

" The alcohol was estimated in No. 2 ensilage, and amounted to 0*055 
per cent, by weight, or about one-tenth of a per cent, of proof spirit. 

" These proportions are very small, and they arise, of course, from the 
conversion of a small proportion of saccharine matter in the original 
grass, but their development is open to no objection when kept within 
moderate limits ; on the contrary, they add to the f ragrancy and taste o 
the substance, and undoubtedly render it more acceptable and probably 
more digestible as a food. 

" If the effects of the silo were only to render what would otherwise 
be a tasteless, dry forage into a fragrant, appetising, and succulent food 
it would be a decided step in advance ; but the analyses will show tha 
much greater changes of a beneficial nature occur during the process. 
These changes are especially shown in the large proportions of soluble 
flesh-formers and fat-producers as compared with the hay. 

'' For instance, in the case of No. 1 ensilage, the soluble albnmenoids 
(or flesh-formors) are increased more than six times, and in No. 2 more 
than flvo times ; while, in the case of sugar, gum, and extractive matters, 
the proportion is nearly doubled in both instances. The digestible fibre is 
abo increased fully 20 per cent, in both samples of ensilage. 

" These facts are of groat importance, and well worth the attention of 
all stock feeders, as it is evident that the occurrence of these nutritious 
constituents in a really soluble form is so much labour of mastication and 
digestion saved to the animals who are fed on such food, as compared with 
dry hay. 

** The change induced by the silo is, in fact, a partial digestion or 
limited f enuontation ; and undoubtedly such food will prove much easier 
of digestion and assimilation than crude hay. 

" There are apparently two anomalies in the figures of analysb which 
it may be proper to notice. The first is the apparent increase in fatty 
matters in the ensilages as against the hays ; this probably arises from 
matters like chlorophyll, &c., which are converted into a less soluble form 
in the process of drying through which the hay has passed. The second 
is the amount of nitrogen in No. 1 ensilage as compared with its hay. 

** The total protein compounds (flesh-formers) are recorded as being 
4 per cent, higher. This can hardly be the fact, as, of course, the silo has 
no power to originate nitrogenous constituents ; it can only modify them. 
The difference probably arises from one of two things— either that the 
sample of ensilage taken for analysis contained rather more of the seed 
vessels or other richer nitrogenous portions of the plant than the cone- 
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Bpoooding sample of hay, or it may be due entirely to the different periods 
of growth. 

** In conclusion, it is abnndantly evident, so far as these analyses can 
show, that the silo has produced a snccnlent, easily digestible food, full of 
sromA and nutrition, from a very poor quality of grass. 

" FsANCis Sutton, 
" Chemist to the Norfolk Chamber of Agriculture." 

A Tbial with Ewes. 
[A few weeks later Mr. Woods sent the following letter to the Field,^ 

Desiring that the independent opinion of some reliable person should be 
obtained as to the effect of the ensilage on in-lamb ewes, I induced Mr. 
Thomas Gkiyford, of Wretham, near Thetford, who is widely known as a 
thorough man of business and as an eminently practical flockmaster, to 
undertake a trial on ten ewes, which were, with one exception, taken 
indiscriminately from a lot which had been selected from the general 
flock because they were low in condition. The ewe which formed the 
exception referred to was a notoriously bad milker, and it was desired to 
see what effect the ensilage would have on this particular ewe. 

I am glad to be able to report that the result of the trial has been most 
satisfactory ; and I venture to think that it would be almost impossible, 
judging by the facts elicited by Mr. Grayford's experiment, to over-estimate 
the importance of ensilage to flockmasters, and particularly in a severe 
winter, or in a late sterile spring, when ewes urgently need a succulent, 
palatable food. Writing one day last week, Mr. Gayf ord says : 

" The effect of the ensilage food on the milk of the ewes is most decided. 
The two which first lambed were (to use the shepherd's own words) 
* smothered with milk ' ; and another, which I examined just after she had 
bunbed, had a famous bag ; and the milk was as golden in colour and as 
rich looking as if it came from the udder of a fresh-calved Aldemey cow. 
The remainder of the ewes under trial all did well, and it is particularly 
noteworthy that the ewe which had always given so little milk on her 
previous lambings improved so much under the ensilage food as to give as 
much milk as any ewe in the general flock fed in the usual way. 

" The extremely satisfactory result of feeding the ten trial ewes on 
ensilage, as regards their milking condition, has made me, as a flockmaster 
of thirty years' standing, to feel what a boon this new food will undoubtedly 
prove to be to flocks of breeding ewes on largo tracts of light land in the 
eastern counties, and doubtless in other counties also. The large quantity 
and rich quality of the milk of the ewes under trial, after the past excep- 
tionally mild winter, surely indicates how great will be the value of 
ensilage in a severe winter, when we are at our wits' end to procure a 
TniTiiTTmni supply of succulent food for our ewes. I have known many 
winters and springs when there has been unavoidably heavy loss and 
expense incurred from the impossibility of providing any succulent food, 
and until now nothing has been found to supply this indis^i^EA^c^^ 

T 2 
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requirement for nursing ewes. It appears to me that this introduction of 
ensilage comes most opportunely, for never, during the present centniy, 
has the success of light-land farming depended so much upon sheep as 
now, nor have sheep ever been of more, if of so great, value." 

With regard to the financial side of the question, my practical cone- 
spondent writes : '* When the fact is generally understood that ensilage 
can be secured at about two-thirds of the cost of hay, that its production 
is almost wholly independent of the weather, and that the grass on the 
parts of the fields near the fences may be converted into ensilage, leaving 
the better drying portions and centre for hay, surely it will be true 
wisdom for flockmasters at least to give the matter a fair trial during 
the coming season." On the cost of silos Mr. Grayford adds : ** I was 
talking yesterday at Bury St. Edmunds market with a very practical 
man, who held, like many others, the erroneous idea that silos must be 
made either underground, or with very strong thick walls to withstand 
the swelling from the supposed fermentation. This is one of the errors 
that lead farmers to suppose that silos are extremely costly in their con- 
struction, and the more widely your pamphlet is read and this nonsense 
dispelled, the better." 

Seeing that breeding sheep are the sheet anchor of the light-land 
farmers, that it is only on these they can rely with any hope of success 
in these most disastrous times for agriculture, the foregoing testimony of 
such an experienced flockmaster to the merits of ensilage as a succulent 
food for sheep seems to me to be of great importance. 

Merton, Thetford, Norfolk, March 20, 1883. Henry Woods. 



On Monday, March 17, 1884, a lecture was delivered by Mr. H* 
Woods, at South Kensington Museum, on the influence of ensilage on 
British agriculture. The lecture, which was one of a series arranged 
by the Council of the Institute of Agriculture, was honoured by 
the presence of H.B.H. the Prince of Wales, who took the chabr 
on the occasion. After some remarks on the depression of the 
agricultural interest, and the ever-increasing importation of wheat 
from foreign countries, the fact that the poor lands now going out 
of cultivation were growing nothing but coarse grasses that could 
only be profitably utilised in the silo was insisted on, Mr. Woods 
stating that the grass from under the trees in an oak wood, which 
in the recent state was useless as food for either horses, cattle, or 
sheep, made excellent ensilage, which was advantageously used for milch 
cows in November. The employment of a movable super silo SOin. in 
depth, to obviate the necessity for re-opening the silo to make good 
the loss of bulk through shrinkage, was described. And a great 
reduction in the amount of salt originally advocated by Mr. Woods 
was now insisted on. The lecturer still advocated the employment of 
bran as a covering to boards placed on the ensilage. The amoont 
oi weight used at Merton was stated to be 701b. to the squaxe foot» 
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lieing applied by means of boxes filled with gravel, each box being 
24in. by lOin., and 18in. in depth. These hold about 2cwt. of stones, 
The desirability of chaffing the materials employed was strongly 
urged by the lecturer. 

With regard to the relative value of ensilage and hay, the follow- 
ing were the remarks of the lecturer: "To test the relative weight 
and value of grass as ensilage and hay, we put into the silo an acre 
of heavy meadow grass. It weighed 12f tons and produced 12 tons 
of ensilage. An acre of the same made into hay weighed 2 tons 7cwt. 
Take the value of the ensilage at 11, ^8. 8(2. per ton, only one-third 
the value of hay, which I am aware is much too low an estimate, but 
I have adopted it in this and the other calculations which I am 
about to bring under your notice, being desirous of keeping well 
within the mark and of allowing, beyond all question, a margin 
sufficient to meet any possible contentions on the part of sceptics ; 
then deduct the incidental expenses, including an allowance of 
6Z. 12«. 4d. x>er cent, on the cost of building a silo, and of 358. an 
acre for rent and tithe, together amounting to hi. 48. 9(2., and we 
have a balance to our credit of lOZ. 158. 3(2. Deducting from the 
return of the 2 tons 7cwt. of hay (valued at 92. 88.) 32. 88. 2(2. for 
mowing, making, stacking, chaffing, and rent and tithe, we have a 
net balance of 52. 198. 10(2., showing a sum of 42. 158. 5(2. per 
acre in favour of the ensilage as against the hay." 

In the case of buckwheat, the balance was regarded as 22. 88. 3(2. 
per acre in favour of the ensilage. In the case of green oats cut in 
July, the balance in favour of the ensiled crop, was regarded as 
42. 198. 11(2. per acre in excess of the grain and straw if harvested 
when ripe. The cultivation of spurrey as an ensilage plant for light 
sandy soils was strongly insisted on as being adapted for soils which 
are otherwise perfectly sterile, not growing either grass or clover. 

Spurrey (Spergnla arvensis) is an annual plant of the pink family 
(Caryophyllacese), and is largely cultivated in different parts of the 
Continent. It yields a rapid crop of succulent herbage. When ripe, the 
pods burst, and shed a great number of black seeds, which are said to be 
equal in nutritive value to rape cake. These seeds are bruised and given 
to horses and milch crows, and have the effect of increasing the quantity 
and improving the quality of the milk. Abounding on inferior light 
soils, the plant is greedily eaten by sheep and cattle, and is described as 
an eminently nutritious herbage, yielding a better pasture than red or 
white clover ; the cows giving more and better milk. The experimental 
crop of spurrey at Merton yielded most excellent food for sheep and 
cattle, although grown on blowing sand, so pooi that its cultivation had 
been abandoned. When cut it yielded 5i tons per acre, and produced 
such excellent ensilage that 120 acres are to be grown this year. The 
seed cost 458. per cwt., which is at the rate of 58. 10(2. per acre ; and the 
total expenditure per acre on account of seed, cultivating, ensiling, and 
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all other incidental expenses, including interest on silo building, 
amounted to 2L 8«. 6<2. In its natural state the spurrey weighed 
5i tons, and when ensiled 5 tons per acre. On the already adx)pted basis 
of one-third the value of haj at 4L per ton, it produced 6Z. 138. 4{{. per 
acre. De^lucting the incidental expenditure, allowing for rent 3«. (the 
price at which the land, now unlet, was valued to a tenant some yean 
ago), the net profit amounted to 4^ 48. Y)d. per acre. 

The utility of maize ensilage, and its high value as compared with 
swedes was then insisted on. A test of the relative feeding value of maize 
compared with swedes showed important results. The trial made with 
two cows extenderl over a month. One cow had a daily allowance of 
421b. of ensiled maize, with 101b. of straw chaff, 81b. of maize meal, and 
21b. of bran, and the otlier precisely the same allowance of food, except 
that 701b. of swedes were substituted for the ensilage. While in the 
former case the supply of milk rose from a daily average of W\ quarts to 
14 quarts, and the cream from 11*^ to 13|^ ; in the latter case the increase 
of milk was only from 11 quarts to 12 J, and the cream from WP to 12J°. 
The ensilage-fed cow also gained 4st. in weight, the other but 2st. A 
similar improvement in condition having been noted in the case of the 
other cows fed with ensilage, the bailiff reduced their daily allowance of 
maize meal by 2lb. each. Equally satisfactory evidence was given of 
the suitability of ensilage as a food for sheep. 

The employment of cask-made ensilage for cowkeepers in town and on 
ship board was recommended. A 60-gallon cask will contain 3l8t. of 
ensilage ; a quantity sufficient, with a little hay or chaff, and maize mea]» 
to feed a cow nine or ten days, and the animal would require much lees 
water than when fed on dry food — a most important consideration on 
board ship. 

The complete lecture, together with analyses, &c., has since been 
published by Messrs Hamilton, Adams, and Co., Patemoster-row» 
London. 

MARQUIS OP BRISTOL'S SILO, lOKWORTH, SUTPOLK. 

The silo was built with 14in. brickwork, with piers and stout oak planks, 
and iron rods to prevent the building from bulging by lateral pressure. 
It is in two compartments, each 18ft. long, by 9ft. wide, and 10ft. deep ; 
rendered inside by Portland cement fin. thick, and the floors are con- 
crete rendered with Portland cement ^in. thick. It was flUed on July 19 
and following days with rough grass cut into Jin. lengths. The grass waa 
very wet, as it was raining heavily at the time. It was rammed down 
close by manual labour, covered with 6in. of bran, and weighted by 
(ilauks upon which bricks were laid. The doors were closed and bricked 
up with 9in. brickwork on July 23. Salt was applied in the proxK)rtion 
of lib. of salt to Icwt. of grass. On being opened on Jan. 18, there waa 
no mould, with the exception of a very small quantity by one door-post^ 
and the mass of ensilage appeared in an excellent state. 
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THE DUKE OP HAMILTON'S SILOS AT GBEAT 

GLENHAM. 

Ths Fonnd Farm, consisting of about 320 acres, is hired and literally 
worked, in so far as giving orders and finding the money are concerned, 
by the Dnchess of Hamilton. Two silos have been built ; one was filled 
in the early part of the summer and the other in September, the former 
being first opened. A field had been laid down with rye-grass, clover, 
and a few other seeds. The crop was carted direct to the bam, cut into 
chaff, placed in the silo forthwith, and rammed down with wooden 
rammers, l^lb. or 21b. of salt being added to each cwt. of stuff. When 
feeding experiments were commenced the results were eminently satis- 
faetoiy. The cattle ate ensilage greedily, mixed with beet -root. The 
eom with which they had been previously fed was taken off, and the 
animals have since thrived on this ensilage, apparently none the worse- 
cm the contrary, if there is any difference it is for the better. Mr. Smith 
foimd the quantity of salt excessive, the tendency being to cause the 
animals to drink too freely, and it is his intention to reduce the quantity 
of salt in future. — Ipswich Journal. 



COLONEL TOMLINE'S SILO, ORWELL PARK, SUFFOLK. 

Mb. Henby Woods, in his Norfolk lecture, gave the following particu- 
lars of Colonel Tomline's silo : " In the early part of 1882 a silo, 26ft. in 
length, and 12ft. in width and height, was built under the side of a hill, 
wil^ an opening at each end ; one for filling, on the ground level, and the 
other for extracting the fodder. The walls and floor were of concrete 
(the former a foot or more in thickness). In July, the produce of eleven 
acres of oates, in the green state, was passed through the chaffcutter, and 
stored in the silo; eight men being engaged in the work, which was 
carried on in showery weather, and completed on Aug. 12. The covering 
consisted of three loads of grass and one of straw, and planks weighted 
with boxes filled with stones, bricks, and shingle — ^about 15 tons altogether. 
On Dec. 1 the silo was opened. The outer coating of the ensilage was 
mouldy and rotten, but beneath it was bright, cool, and moist, and gave 
off a strong alcoholic odour." Mr. H. Stevenson, the farm bailiff, reports 
as follows: "The ensilage was given to the milch cows mixed with a 
small portion of chaff. The quantity of milk very much increased, 
cream thicker, and the butter a rich colour and a fine flavour. I had two 
beasts feeding upon the ensilage ; commenced giving them 71b. each per 
day, mixed with 61b. of cut clover hay, each per day, and increased the 
ensilage to 3^ stones each per day mixed with 61b. of cut clover hay, each 
per day. By the end of April they were fat without cake or roots. The 
horses did well upon it, and also the sheep. The crops were considerably 
better where the ensilage was eaten upon the land by the sheep. 
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SILO AT HEATH PARlf. LITTLB LIYEBMERB. 

SUFFOLK. 

Fbom a repoTt made bj Mr. Wilfiam RMdrfiT MIP., vpoa the eneiioa 
and wotkn^ of a alo. pheed br dnectian. of the Hon. J. St. Yineeiit 
Samnarei on bis estate at Heath Fann. Little LiTeimere it a^ean that 
the stmetnze is one of LuceDes' *" portable concrete siloe,'* measuring 24ft. 
bj ISfL, and 12fk. high, made of conerete slabs. 3ft. by 2ft ., and Um. thiek, 
kept in position by timber oprighta. 44in. by Sn. The floor is of similar 
slaba, and the roof of corrugated iron; the cost, inchiding 9L for carriage, 
was a trifle under 5uL From Jane :25 to Jane 30 it was filled with green 
ffajnfn"". three-fourths bdng cut into chafE and the remaind» imchopped ; 
some of it being well trod in the same day as cot. the other the day after. 
The ensOage was coTered with boards, weighted with bricks, amounting 
to 12(Hb. pressore to the square foot. Sabseqnently, the sides bolged, 
and had to be strengthened by props. On Oct. IS the silo was opened, 
and aome of the ensilage was oC5er«d to horses and cattle, which readilbf 
ate it ; pigs did not care about it. The skies and top were decayed and 
mooldy to the depth of 6in. to 9in. The ensilage, originally 12ft. deep, 
had sank down to Tift., and weighed 351b. to the foot ; 501 tons being the 
ealcnlaled weight of ensilage arising from what was estimated to weigh 
21 tons if conTerted into hay. 

The portions from the chaffed aainfom and that from the vnehofiped 
portion were equally well preserred, emitting a sweet, and, to some extent^ 
apiritnoos odom*. On Dec. Id the silo was again examined (there was atiU 
heat in it), when the face of the cut made for testing it on Oct. 18 was 
in a most unsatisfactory state, as mould and decay had penetrated a foot 
into it, rendering a considerable portion useless except for manure. 

From the fact of the cut being so decayed, Mr. Biddell is of opinion 
that the less exposore after cutting is begun the better, hence a long silo 
would be preferable, though a square one is less costly, proportionate to 
its capacity. Whero easily drained, he thinks the silo had better be half 
nndergronnd, the 6ft. of earth from below supporting the sides above; 
thus arranged, ^obably 9in. brickwork, with griers every 6ft., would be 
sufficiently strong. It would be easily filled, and less affected by changes 
of temperature. On the cost of this silo thero should be a gross return 
of 6 per cent., or 32. per annum, as rent, which, calculated up in its 50 
ions capacity, gives 14id. per ton. As to comparatixe cost, he thinks that 
the saiing of siloing has been greatly overestimated. In haying, the 
cost of cutting (in the eastern counties) is 4s, ; making, 7t. ; carting, say, 
half a mile, and stacking, 38. ; thatching and straw, 4s. In siloing the 
cutting is 4s. ; carting and weighting, say, 4 tons, lit. ; rent of silo, say, 
4s. ; in all, 19s. per acre, nearly the same as in haymaking. 

Mr. Biddell considers the value may be taken as follows, calculating 
upon, say, one ton of hay crop per aero : Value, if favourably hayed, 70f . ; 
less 15 per cent, for depreciation by bad weather, 10s. 6<2. ; net value of 
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haj, 59f . 6d. The valae if siloed, being 10 per cent, more than if well 
bayed, is 77t^ the difference thus working ont to the reenlt that, in 
siloing, a crop may be secnred of more valne by 25 per cent, than if 
hayed in average seasons. 

Fnrsning these calculations on a farm of, say, 300 acres, where 33 tons 
of hay or stover are generally made, and that is worth 31. Se, Sd, a ton 
to the farmer, there is an increased valne amounting to him of 25 per 
oent. On lOOZ. it amounts to 25Z., that is, if his lan^ord will build him 
silos which will hold 100 tons of ensilage, which, it must be borne in 
mind, is not a saleable commodity like hay. This scheme, Mr. Biddell 
adds, looks remarkably well on paper, but should not advise any tenant 
farmer going too far with it, though we have most abundant evidence 
to justify small experiments. 



MR. E. GIBSON'S SILOS, SAFFRON WALDEN, ESSEX. 

A GOYEBED yard, in itself one of the best agricultural economies of recent 
adoption, is, in the instance to which we are about to refer (as an example 
of a still more recently advocated economy) inclosed on two adjoining 
ffides by a cow byre ; and immediately adjoining this, along one side of 
the square which we are describing, there are a succession of five cubic 
tanks, made of concrete, each of them 12ft. by 14ft., and 12ft. deep. They 
cost 1502. altogether. The concrete, some 6iu. thick, provides a ceiling 
as well as walls and floor, and there is a manhole in the centre over each. 
These tanks are so many silos. 

A crop of rye, just coming into ear in June, about 80 tons in all, was 
cat into chaff (about fin. stuff) in the field, bagged and brought to these 
tanks, there . filled in as rapidly as possible, and trampled down by man 
and boy as the work was going on. The whole took seven days to do, and 
the manholes were well covered up with puddled clay, after as much as 
possible had been crammed into the silos. 

"When we visited the farm last Tuesday (Nov. 14, 1882), one of the silos 
had been emptied. Twenty-four cows had been having a bushel a day 
apiece of the ensilage, along with a couple of cartloads of white turnips, 
spread on the pasture where they were daily turned, and a truss of hay to 
every four in the covered yard where they lay at night. The cows looked 
well, and were doing well, yielding various quantities of milk, from fifty- 
two pints a day (P) just newly-calved, to little more than a gallon as they 
were drying off, after being nine months at the pail. The second silo — 
there is a doorway in the separating wall of concrete — ^was then being 
used, each being gradually emptied over its whole surface from the top 
downward. 

The day's portion had been taken out, and was lying on the floor of silo 
No. 1, as we could see by the light through its manhole, which had been 
opened. It looked like chop of rather heated hay : it handled as straw- 
chaff which had been damped, and got nearly dry again, might handle : it 
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smelt most disagreeably of the slight fermentation it had undergone ; and 
it tasted — ^well ! — ^the cattle had just had their feed, bnt they were still 
standing before their well-cleaned tronghs, and a skep of the i^tnff being 
placed before them they readily, after an experimental snijff, and greedily 
attacked it. The whole contents of the tank, except about 6in. of the top 
layer, when first opened is good fodder. That and some 2in. or 3in. round 
the wall was mouldy : the rest was wholesome, palatable fodder. There 
was no heat in the mass, though any quantity of it loosely thrown together 
heated readily enough. 

Dr. Yoelckor's analysis of the ensilage in this case shows that there is 
rather more than 72 per cent, of water still present in the stuff, and only 
2*13 per cent, of ash ; thus indicating that no great loss had taken plae» 
since the month of June, when the pits were filled. The presence of 8 x>er 
cent. (? 0*8) of lactic acid was, we presume, the most noteworthy illustra- 
tion of the change of composition that had been experienced. There was 
2 per cent, of albuminous compounds containing 0*3 of nitrogen, and there 
was 12*8 per cent, of mucilage and digestible fibre, and 9*7 per cent, of 
woody fibre. — Agricultural Gazette. 



Mr. E. Gibson writes, Oct. 15, 1883 : — " I opened one section of my 
largest silo last week in the presence of Mr. H. M. Jenkins, secretary to 
the B.A.S. It contained chaffed clover, and, with the exception of about 
2in. on the surface and somewhat more immediately round the sides, 
for a short distance downwards, it proved to be perfectly preserved. I 
only find it necessary to use sufficient weight upon the surface of the 
battens which cover the ensilage to insure close contact with the fodder, 
as it is cut with chaff and well trodden at the time of filling. About fif^ 
head of cattle, chiofiy milch cows, are now eating the ensilage. It is, I 
consider, much better to cut the green food into chaff at the time of 
filling, as less fermentation takes place than when put in whole. I have 
used 15 acres of rye for ensilage this summer in addition to 35 acres of 
clover, sainfoin, and grass, making in all about 400 tons. Of course, the 
clover, &c., is much suijerior to the rye; we mix them together."— 
Fa/rmers' Almamac. 



MR. BATEMAN'S SILOS, BRIGHTLINGSEA, ESSEX 

At the Lodge Farm, Brightlingsea, three silos (or, rather, one silo in 
three divisions) were constructed last year for Mr. John Bateman, 
the builder being Mr. E. Clark, of Great Bentley ; and on the 30th of 
January, 1884, at Mr. Bateman's invitation, a large number of persons 
assembled to witness the opening. The silo is solidly built of concrete, 
and separated by concrete walls into three distinct compartments. The 
total length is 47ft., the width 17ft., and the depth 13ift., the length 
being divided by two transverse internal walls. The general structure is 
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very similar to that silo represented under the title of "The Kentish 
Silo»" in a previons chapter. The cost of the silo was 160Z. ; and this 
might have been reduced somewhat had it been built originally without 
the divisions, which, we understand, Mr. Bateman intends to have 
remoTed. 

The first compartment— that farthest from tho entrance — was filled on 
June 18 with red clover, partly in chaff, partly unchopped, the latter 
forming the upper layer. Tho clover was very wot when pitted, and it 
was weighted by means of a stack of hay, built on tho top of two or three 
layers of bricks, placed in the usual manner on transverse boards, the 
pressure being estimated about 1001b. per square foot. The clover, 
although cut when the intermixed g^rass was rather woody, was a very 
fair sample of ensilage. 

The second division, or silo was filled with coarse, marsh grass, which 
was pitted partly very wot and partly dry. Tliis was salted, but the 
addition is regarded by Mr. Bateman as quite unnocossary, and conse- 
quently useless. Tho silo was filled on July 6, and tho contents were 
pressed with 1301b. per square foot. Tho resulting ensilago was a most 
admirable sample — very sweot and fragrant. 

The third division was filled with chopped maize, which was cut and pitted 
on Sept. 6. A biting gale on Sept. 1 had stopped the growth and withered 
the tops, and when about 701b. prossuro was put on the chopped maize, 
floods of juice exuded from the silo ; and when the silo was opened the 
ensilage had passed into the acetous stago, evidoiitly from insufficient 
expulsion of the air. This maizo ensilage was not used for the homed 
cattle, but kept exclusively for tho breeding ewes on tho farm. 

The stock generally have been for somo time fed on ensilage from other 
silos, which they eat greedily, and it is found that tho cows so fed yield a 
larger quantity and better quality of milk. Tho buttor from tho farm was 
on view and was rapidly bought up by tho visitors at Is. Id. por pound ; it 
was excellent both in colour and flavour. 

Mr. Bateman is so satisfied with tho result on tho Lodge Farm that he 
intends building larger silos on two othor farms. Tho experience gained 
daring the past season will load to improvements in the future arrange- 
ments ; it is proposed to substitute for the heavy sliding iron roofs, which 
are now used, lighter and consequently less expensive constructions 
covered with Willosdon paper ; and in place of the concrete barrels now 
employed to produce the requisite pressure, it is contemplated to utilise 
Potter's hydraulic jacks and channel standards built into tho inner walls 
of the silos. 

The attendance, despite the exceedingly unfavourable weather, was 
large, and the general impression produced was one strongly in favour of 
the system, ^e coarse grasses which are produced by the low-lying, 
salt marshy land of the district, were admirably preserved, and afforded a 
good sample of the value of the process of ensilage. 
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BiraiLAGE AT THE ST. ALDAN'S DAIBT 7ABU. 

(From the IA,v» Btoek JtnumaX.) 
In the ywu- 1882 I erected two pits for etoriog ^rraiiiB, and filled tium 
laet jear with 100 tona of grainB, which came out first r&t« ; thia jeu, 
wishitig to be in the fsahion, I re-named the said grain pitB. and they an 
now called eilos. 

The two silos &ro made of hriohe, ceiiieat«d inside, and voofed with 
gatraaiaad iron, and they cost a few shillings nnder £01. I inoloae a 
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plan and wetion, which will giv« the nze, £c. Thej drun into s ^oaO 
ceaapt ontnde. One mio would tlwrefore cost 251., and this anioaD^ 
to be repaid within twentj-fiTe years by equal annual payments vt 
prinopal and interest at 5 per eent^ wonld incnr an annnal 'gmjineA 
of U 15(. ad. 
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Three years ago I Uid down 30 aoros of arable land with graaa seeds. 
The crop this year was very poor, not more tluui one load to the acre, 
and almost entirely bents, there being very little undorgrass. I decided 
to fill one of the silos with this grass, and accordingly commenced 
cutting on the 14th Juno with two mowing machines, and on the 
15th the grass was carted and cut into chaff by a stoam engine. The 
work was oommenced at 9.30 a.m., but in consequence of a severe 
■tonn, the machine was 8topi>ed at 11.30 a.m., the silo being not 
q[[iite half full; the 16th was wet all day, and therefore the machine 
was not started ; the 17th was Sunday ; and on the Monday, the 18th, 
the machine commenced at 9.30 a.m., and the silo was completely filled 
by 2 p.m. 

Twenty-three men were engaged, both on the 15th and 18th, as 
follows r— 4 men treading silo ; 7 filling sacks and carrying to pit (about 
10 yards); 1 unloading the cart; 2 feeding chaff machine; 1 engine 
driyer; 1 waterman; 7 loading carts and dragging. The men were 
engaged for three hours on the 15th and four and a half hours on the 18th 
ftt Sd. per hour. Three horses and carts wore employed. 

It took Qi acres of the grass to fill tho silo, and the grass weighed 
15 tons 5 cwt., 21b. of salt being added to each cwt. of grass. 

Cost of Filling and Wbiqhtino the Silo. 

June 14, 1883. X «. d. 

Mowing 6i acres of gnBB with maohino, inoluding beor for 

men, but exoluBiye of horHon, Is. Sd. per acre 10 10 

Baking three rows into one, putting into small oooks for 

carting, and breaking salt, inoluding beer for men, 2«. 5d. 

peraore 15 8| 

June 15. 

Twenty-three men, three hours oaoh at 3d. per hour, carting, 

cutting ohafP, and pitting, including beer (but exolnsive of 

horses) 10 2 

June IjB. 

Twenty-three men, 4| hours, at 3(2. per hour, ditto 110 8 

Paid for steam engine and ohaff-cutter, 7 k hours, at St. per 

hour 12 6 

Five cwt. of coal 4 4^ 

Five and a half cwt. of salt 6 

M 10 8 
Average per acre, 17«. 

The top of the grass in tho silo was coTorod with thick wooden doors, 
on the top of which was placed 1 ton 3 cwt. of old iron gas pipes, and 
twenty Ainerioan flour tubs filled with the same description of ohafl as in 
the silo, each tub weighing 851b. The doors weigh about 2owt., thus 
making a total weight of 2 tons. 

My object in using the flour tubs was to asoertain if the gmn would 
keep good in them ; because, if so, the weights to be placed on the silo 
will not only be easily obtained, but at the same time will be serviceable 
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and cheap. Following is an account of the cost of the corering and 

weights on the top of the grass in silo, viz. : 

£ B. d. 

DooTB 15 

Twenty tubs, at 1«. 4d 16 8 

One ton 3owt. of iron 2 6 



^64 7 8 

The aboTO to be repaid within five years by equal annual payments of 
principal and interest at 5 per cent, would incur an annual payment of \l. 

Heat and Sinking of Gbass in Silo. 

I placed a thermometer on the top of the boards under the iron roo^ and 
examined it daily, and at the same time ascertained the sinking of the grass. 



June Therm. Sinking. 

19 ... 64° ... None. 



Jnne Therm. Sinking. 

25 ... 74° ... 1 inch in centre. 

26 ... 72 ... Do. do. 

27 ... 68 ... None. 

28 ... 69 ... None. 

29 ... 70 ... lin. in centre and lin. 

outsides. 

30 ... 69 ... None. 



20 ... 60 ... A little in centre. 

21 ... 62 ... 3 inches in centre. 

22 ... 72 ... Do. do. 
28 ... 72 ... 1 inch in centre. 
24 ... 74 ... lin. in centre and lin. 

ontsides. 

Total, llin. in centre, and 2in. on the ontsides. 

Cost of Haymaking. 
The remainder of the grass was made into hay, namely, 23i acres. 

Jnne 14, 15, and 16, 1883. M s. d. 
Mowing 23i acres with machine, inclnding beer for men 
(but exclnsive of horses) ; all men were paid 3(2. per hour 

whileatwork 1 19 2 

19. Eleven men haymaking, inclnding beer 15 8^ 

20. Nine men „ „ 4 9 

22. Sixteen men haymaking and carting, inclnding beer (but 

exclnsive of horses) 17 9 

Fifty faggots for bottom of rick 7 6 

Six tmsB of straw for rick bottom 5 

28. Twenty men haymaking and carting, including beer 2 18 8 

25. Nineteen men „ „ „ 1 9 7^ 

26. Four men haymaking 5 4 

27. One „ „ 8 

28. One „ „ 1 4J 

29. Nine „ „ and carting 18 7 

80. Men pulling rick and making good for rough thatching ... 7 6 

Paid for rough thatching and beer 5 

IJloadstraw 2 14 

Thatching for good 10 

Wear and tear of rick cloths and elevator 10 

Insurance of hayrick 5 

16 2 11} 

Estimated cost of cutting 28| loads of hay into chaff by steam, 

including men, beer and coal 9 12 6 

Eleyen owt. of salt 12 

26 7 H 
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Cost psb Aobi — Silo yibsub Hatmakimo. 
Silo. £8. d,\ Hatmakino. 



Cost of filling nlo as per 

Aooonnt per acre 17 

Moiety of ooit of building two 
■iloe, inolnding intoreit at 
5 per cent., principal and 
interest to be repaid in 25 
yeare (per acre) 0^5 

Cost of ooyering and weights 
on the top of grass, including 
interest at 5 per cent., prin- 
cipal and interest to be re- 
pidd in 5 years (per acre)... 8 1 



Total per acre 16 6 



£ f. d. 

Haymaking as per account per 
acre 18 9 

Estimated cost of cutting the 
said hay into chaif, and 
storing as per account per 
acre 8 8^ 



Totalperacre 18 5^ 



I have not inclnded any charge in the al)oyo for horsos, nn thoy are kept 
<m the farm all the year round, bat if charged the amount would have 
been as follows : 

Hllo HsynuOdog 
per sore. per sore. 

8, d, 8, d» 

Hones charged at 6d. per hour while at work mowing, per 

acre 18 18 

Oarting, dragging, and using elevator for hay, per acre ... 1 4 2 10 



8 



4 6 



ThX WbATHIB DUBINO THl PXBIOD. 



»i 



9$ 
»l 
9* 
99 
» 



9$ 



June 23 Fine all day. 

24 Bain at 8 a.m. and 11 p.m. 

25 Dull morning. Bain from 
8 p.m. to p.m. 

26 Showers all day. 

27 Dull morning. Showers from 
1 p.m. 

28 Showers all the morning. 

29 Fine all day, but a severe 
thunderstorm at night. 






f» 



a 



>f 



>» 



June 14 Fine all day. 

15 Dull ; began to rain at 10.30. 
A storm at 11.30. 

16 Showers all day. 

17 Slight showers at intervals. 

18 Dull, but no rain. 

19 Ditto. 

20 Fine up till 11 a.m. ; then 
showers all day. 

21 Showers all day. 

22 Fine up to 3 p.m., and then 
rain for rest of day. 

From the above it will be seen that I was bleseed with the nsnal wet 
weather, namely, out of sixteen days eleven wore wet. 

Although the cost per acre is a little more for the silo tlian for hay- 
making, the silo being independent of the weather will more than counter- 
balance the difference, i)rovided the grass in the silo turns oat welL 

IsAAO N. Edwabds. 

Westminster Lodge, St. Alban's, July 13, 1883. 



8iB,— In accordance with my promise of July 13 last, I haye the pleasnre 
of informing yon that I opened my silo yesterday (Dec. 4) in the presence 
of Sir J. B. Lawes, Dr. Gilbert, Dr. Yoelcker, Messrs. Walter Gilbey, John 
Thornton, H. M. Jenkins, Jas. Macdonald, Thomas Nattall, 0. Woollam, 
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G. M. Marten, C. C. Hayward, and others. On remoymg the corrogated 
iron roofing, we f onnd that the wet had been entirely kept ont, and on 
taking away the boarding, we discovered that the surface of the ensilage for 
a depth of six inches was rotten, that the next twelve inches were monldy, 
and that the ensilage from that depth was good, and gave off a pleasant 
aroma. The grass having consisted entirely of bents, it was not ao moist 
as is nsnal for ensilage, and I think the bents when cnt most haTe been 
a little too ripe to insure perfect ensilage. However, I look upon the 
experiment as a success, and I hope from the lesson I have leamt to 
benefit by it next season. A portion of the rotten and mouldy ensilage, 
and a portion of the good, were given to the cows, and they ate with a 
relish which astonished all present. 

Having now obtained the ensilage, I intend to test its TnilVing qualities, 
and also its nutritive value as compared with roots. Sir J. B. Lawes has 
very kindly consented to take charge of this experiment, and under his 
able guidance I have no doubt we shall be able to ascertain the true value 
of the ensilage. When the experiment is concluded I will give you the 
result. Isaac N. Edwabdb. 

Westminster Lodge, St. Alban's, December 5, 1883. 

[We have not yet (April) seen any report of the feeding experimantB.] 



MR. WHITBBEAD'S SILO, OARDINGTON, BEDFORD. 

Last summer a silo was built by Mr. Whitbread on his farm at HflUoot, 
parish of Cardington. It is a substantial brick building, entirely above 
ground, and divided by brick partitions into four rooms, each meaauring 
18ft. deep, 18ft. long and 9ft. wide, cemented on the inside walls and 
floors. Two of them were filled last season. The one which had been 
opened was filled with the produce of about 2 acres of tares and 8 acres 
of red clover passed through the chaff-cutter. The other was filled with 
green oats cut up in the same way. These materials were trodden hard 
in the process of filling, and on the top thick boards were laid, weighted 
with 12 tons of granite, being a little more than IJcwt. to the square foot 
Only the clover has yet been tested, and it proves equal to the highest 
expectations formed of it, and is being daily served up to the boDoekB 
and calvee — a half bushel to a bushel per day, according to the size of the 
ftTiiTTnil. They are also fed with barley straw and chaff, with a little floor 
and eake. The stock also get barley straw once a day, and take about 
the same quantity of water as when fed with chaff and pulped tnmipB. 
From l^in. to 2in. were found moulded on the top of the silo below the 
boards, and a trace of the same at the comers of the walL Some 
moisture appears to have escaped at the bottom of the wall from the silo 
in which the green oats were stored, but very little from the dorer. — 
Bedfordshire Times. 
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MR. MOUFLET'S WOODEN SILO, SOUTH ALL. 

Sib, — ^In Jnne last I had a silo built of wood, the construction of 
which, and the result of the ensilage, maj prove of interest to some of 
your readers. 

The silo is erected on a platform of concrete upon the surface of the 
ground. The sides and ends are constructed with 4in. fir quarters, 
properly framed, and having struts and braces ; the sides are tied in by 
the roof principals. The sides and ends are further stiffened, and tied 
by angle-ties. The quartering on the outside is covered with weather 
boarding coated with tar, and on the inside it is lined with lin. boarding 
laid vertically. A doorway is formed at one end to open outwards. The 
interspace between the quarters and the inside and outside boarding is 
filled in with puddled clay, also at the doorway (the silo being filled at 
the top before the roof was completed). Around the sides of the silo, 
externally, a luting or skirting of clay is put. The roof is covered with 
corrugated iron, segmental in form, supported on two principals. The 
rain is conveyed from the roof by eaves, guttering, and rain pipes. The 
end of the silo having the door was strutted externally by temporary 
stmts, which was the only strutting that was necessary. The ensilage 
was weighted by l^in. deal boarding covered with five courses of bricks 
laid over same. The size of the silo is 24ft. long, 12ft. wide, and 10ft. 
high, all in the clear. The cost complete was 531., exclusive of the 
bricks for weighting. The framing of the silo was constructed in the 
above manner as an experiment, and bolted together so as to be easy of 
removal. 

We began filling on Sept. 7 with clover (second cut), mown and 
carried the same day in a very wet state. We put in about four tons 
daily, well treading the same, especially at the sides ; but, not having 
sufficient clover to fill the silo, we made it np with meadow grass (second 
cut), and estimate the amount of clover at sixty tons, and grass fifteen 
tons. On the top we placed five trusses of straw, then the boards across 
the silo, and weighted with 4650 patent bricks, weighing 71b. each, or 
fifteen tons in all, equal to about 1001b. to the square foot. The corru- 
gated iron roof was then put on, the whole being completed on Oct. 4. 

When the silo was half filled, the temperature Gin. from the surface 
was 120°, and 3ft. down 90°. Nearly the same heat was observed on 
the top. 

The silo was opened on Jan. 1, and found to have sunk 4ft., leaving 
6ft. of ensilage tightly compressed. With the exception of the straw on 
the top and against the door, there was no appearance of any mould 
whatever. I have sent you a sample of both the clover and grass 
ensilage for your inspection. The cows did not appear to relish the 
clover, so we chaffed it with hay and straw, and they seem to like it 
better each day ; the grass ensilage they took to more readily. 

U 
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If anj of your readers like to inspect the silo, I shall be glad to see 
them at the farm. The nearest station is Sonthall on the Great Western 
Bailway. P. 0. M. 

Wazlow Manor Farm, Sonthall, Middlesex, Jan. 16, 1884. 

[The grass ensilage was first-rate — one of the very best samples we 
have seen. The clover, which was sodden with wet and very dark- 
eolonred, was not so good. Apparently it had been left till it was rather 
old before it was cut. — Ed.] 



CROYDON SEWAGE FARM. 

The experimental silos on Croydon Sewage Farm are two. One of these 
was bnilt by the Farm Committee, and the other by Messrs. Lascelles, of 
Bnnhill-row, Finsbnry. The former is of concrete, erected against the 
brick wall of a shed. Its dimensions are 15ft. by 8ft., and 10ft. in depth, 
a lean-to roof being placed from under the eaves of the shed. The eosi 
of this was about 12Z. The silo sunk is about 3ft. in the ground ; bat, as 
it has a concrete bottom, it is quite dry. 

The other silo is 16ft. long, 12ft. wide, and 12ft. in height, the whole 
standing on the surface. This is constructed of Lascelles' concrete slabs, 
fixed and made watertight by means of uprights and caulking with 
coarse hempen tow, or other similiar compressible fibre. This silo is 
portable, and its parts are readily fixed by farm labourers. Its cost was 
about 25Z. 

But it is the quality of the ensilage in the two silos that is of special 
interest. The silos were filled with green grass, sewage grown in June 
and July. In the home-made silo the grass was chopped into lengths of 
about two inches. The covering and weighting consisted of old railway 
sleepers and about four tons of bricks, and other heavy material at hand. 
The weight of the ensilage in this pit was about 401b. to the cubic foot. 

Lascelles' silo was filled with long grass, just as it came from the 
scythe. This was weighted with a layer of railway sleepers only. The 
ensilage in both silos was a little fusty on the top, the lightly weighted 
being a little more so than the heavier weighted. 

These silos were opened on Dec. 26, and when I saw them after a week 
there was not the slightest sign of mould on the surface where tiie 
ensilage had been cut from, nor was there any apparent change in the 
loose heap that lay at the bottom of the square which had been cut out. 

From these points of observation I conclude that ensilaged sewage 
grass is a satisfactory success. On the strength of this, too, I was 
pleased to hear that some influential members of the farm committee 
intend to propose that silos of Lascelles' pattern, to hold ten or twelve 
times the capacity of the one above-mentioned, shall be erected in the 
coming spring. W. W. G. 
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MR. BRASSET'S SILO AT ATLESPORD, KENT. 

Ojt the invitation of Mr. H. A. Brassey, M.P., on Dec. 17, 1883, a 
number of agricultnrists assembled at Preston Hall Parm, to witness the 
opening of a silo. Por the purpose one of the farm buildings had been 
utilised, and the green stuff stored in it had been cut in fine weather, 
although it was carried while covered with dew. On June 12, twenty 
tonfi of grass was cut and carried straight into the silo, 2in. planks were 
pat on the top of it, and these were weighted down with concrete blocks, 
the pressure being about 281b. to the square foot. The silo was opened 
on June 23, and it was found that the contents had sunk 5ft., the depth 
having before been 10ft. ; the top portion was mouldy, but when that was 
removed, the food was brown and sweet. Pourteen tons of grass were 
placed on it, and it was then covered up and weighted as before. On 
Aug. 24, the silo was opened again, and the ensilage had sunk slightly 
over 4ft., the top part being mouldy, and the building emitting a strong 
sonr smell. The mouldy portion was removed, and the silo was refilled 
with about 12 tons of rye grass. It was then covered over and weighted 
as Jbefore, and the building, which was 20ft. by 13ft. by 10ft., in 
dimensions, was bricked up. On Monday, Dec. 17, it was again opened, 
and the results were viewed with a great amount of interest. A large 
cut was made right into the ensilage, which was found to be of a dark 
brown colour, with somewhat of a greenish tint, and the odour was far 
from pleasant. Eight inches from the surface was mouldy and of no good ; 
but as for the rest the general opinion was that the experiment had been 
tolerably successful, although more weight might have been applied with 
advantageous results. The silo is said to contain about 30 tons of good 
feeding stuff. — The Fa/rmer. 



MR. KIRBY'S SILO AT BROMLEY, KENT. 

At the Dairy Show at Islington, in October, 1883, a small wooden model 
of two silos was exhibited by Mr. Thomas Kirby, of Hook Parm, 
Bromley, Kent, who also exhibited a very solid small truss of nn- 
chopped grass ensilage, computed to weigh 491b. per cubic foot. Of 
his experiment Mr. Kirby wrote as follows : " Having a herd of 130 
cows to supply with forage, I thought I would try ensilage. I built my 
pits (two in number) during the latter end of April ; they were com- 
posed of 14in. brickwork, well cemented inside, and built 6ft. in the 
ground and 6ft. out. They were 24ft. long, 8ft. wide, and 12ft. deep. 
During the first week in May I cut my grass, a piece of three-year-old 
permanent pasture, which I reckoned was about 9 tons of grass per acre. 
I put the grass into the pits directly after it was mown, and did not cut it 
into chaff ; but it was well trod in the pits by about a dozen men, and 

U 2 
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ftftorwanlH bj a horHO. Whon tho pit was noarlj filled, the graM waa 
covorod with 3in. doalH, and weighted with bags of sand and gravel ; in 
two (layH it Hank to witliin 4ft. from tlio bottom of the pit, when the aand 
and doalH wore taken off, and eacli pit filled up again. They were filled 
and proHHod in thin way three timoH. Tlie tliird and lant time of filling, 
the graNH waH covered with a 3in. layer of Htraw, when the deala were 
plac<Kl on and covered witli a 3in. layt^r of earth. It waa then preaaed 
down with the bagH of Hand and gravel and h)t of stonef , making about 
twenty tonn woiglit on ea(!}i pit. When tlie pitH liad been pressed in this 
way alM)ut a fortnight, we put all the Htones on one X)it for a fortnight, 
and then Hhifttid tluim all back again, ho that each pit in turn had all the 
weight on it. The pitn W(3re opened on Sex>t. 3. When opened, I fonnd 
the euMilagn round the doorway and nidoH nlightly mildewed, and darker 
in colour than the bulk, and 1 alno noticed an unpleasant smell, which was 
Tory [)ung()nt : but for all tliat, the cows and cart-horses ate it greedily 
when given to them. The part which was mildewed I had taken ont to 
some cowH in a field, where it was well shaken about, and in twenty 
minutes th(;y liad picked it over and eaten nearly all of it. I started 
feeding my cows upon it at once, and have done so ever since. I find 
they give ah much milk, and of better quality, than they do on the best 
artifuiial fo(Ml, and also that the butter nmde from tlie milk contains that 
nice flavour and colour wliich ban only been obtainable when cowa have 
Ijoen turned out in fresh green grass." 



MR. HOARE'S SILO, STAPLEHURST, KENT. 
Mbsmrh. Cahtkk and Co., of High Holboni, wrote to the AgricuUural 
Qazetlii of Jan. 29, 1883, an follows: ''A few days since we visited Mr. 
Hoaro*H silo at Pagehurnt Farm, Sta|)lehurHt, and had some interesting 
converHation with Mr. Austen, the bailiff, a thoroughly practical and well- 
infonnod man. The (;a[)acity of the silo may be dene ri lied as two 10ft. 
cu>M)s, separated by a wall of the name material as the surrounding walla, 
the contentn lN)ing about 50 tons of trifolium, the produce of three acres. 
Tlie crop was carted straight to the chaff-cutter, and, being chaffed, was 
trodden well down in the silo, no interval being allowed. There is a drain 
from the hIIo, but Mr. Austen ban never seen anything come from it, nor 
Ims he obnerved any sign of heating. The ensilage is cut out with a hay 
knife, and cuis like a good solid hayrick. It comes out nice and moist, and 
no cattle have yet refused it, although, if fed upon it exclusively for a 
considerable time, they are apt to tire of it, so that it is mixed with chaffed 
hay, and makes very good feed. Mr. Austen thinks there is certainly 
more foddtsr in the ensilage than in the same crop nuule into hay. H 
Buch a succulent i>lant as Trifolium incaniatum can be made into good 
ensilage, there seems but little reason for doubting that any of onr forage 
oropu may be as snccessfally treated." 
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EARTHEN SILOS. 

Mb. Solomon's, at Ifield, Kent. 
8lB^— Haying nuide up mj mind to try the making of ensilage, I send 
joa the result of my experience. My plan was a very primitiye one, for 
I did not feel disposed to go to any great expense abont the matter. 
I simply dug a hole in the ground and buried my haystack. I selected a 
•pot of ground where I would get the greatest depth of soil most easUy 
moredy and dng a hole 21ft. long by 12ft. wide, and, by the aid of some 
9hk, by 3in. deals laid on edge round the hole, the soil thrown out thns 
lielped to increase the depth of the silo, which I made altogether 9ft. Gin. 
deep. 

On June 1, 1 commenced cutting trifolinm, and carte<l it, as it was cnt, 
direct to the silo, threw it in and trod it down. When nearly full I 
fndoced a horse to walk in and tread it down, and found that helped con- 
siderably to increase the quantity we got in. When full, we ceasf;d for 
the day. Next morning it had sunk abf^nt a foot. I had it filled again, 
and repeated the operation on the third day; but it did not take much 
more that time. Then we proceedefl to cover it up. I laid some 2in. 
battens on the trifolium with intervals of about 6in. between them 
(because I ha^l not enough to go closer) and shovelled on the earth regu- 
larly all over to the depth of about 2ft. This quickly caused the contents 
to sink tOl we could remove the whole of the deals forming the temjK^rary 
top of the silo. At intervals of a few days I increased the earth on the 
top to about dft. thick all over, and then left it without any further 
protection. 

On Monday, Dec. 24, 1 opened one end, and removed two battens, so 
that we could cut down a i^iece about a truss wide. The top, for about 
two inches, was slightly mouldy and black, and the outside, next the 
earth was the same for about six inches ; but the inside I should consider 
excellent. It is of a bright green colour — almost, one might say, 
yellowish-green — and the red blossom almost as bright as when put in. 
There was not the slightest heat, or appearance of having been any, and 
the smell — ^well, there are about as many different descriptions of that as 
there are peoj)le who smell it, some complimentary, some the reverse. 

But the main point is, will stock eat it and thrive on it ? I found that, 
on giving it to both bullocks and horses, they looked very shy at it at 
first, and did not care much ah<mi it ; but by the third day the bullocks 
and cows ate it greedily. The jngs were not so nice, but ate it from the 
first as readily as if it had been fresh-cut green-meat. 

I do not find that there would be much difference in cost between 
patting into silo and making into hay, as the cost of turning and making 
into hay would be counterbalanced by the extra weight of green stuff 
{five times) to be carted to the silo. Mine was quite dry when cut, as 
the weather was then very fine. It does not appear at all necessary to 
chaff it before pitting. 
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I pnt the produce of 4^ acres into my silo, and calculated it at 27 tons. 
The thickness now averages abont 4ft. 6in., which would show about 
42 cubic feet per ton, and that the contents were compressed to rather 
less than half the original thickness. 

I consider the result of my trial very satisfactory, as the outlay was 
small and the ensilage good. It cost me about 308. to dig the silo, and 
my battens, which are not much the worse for my temporary burial, say, 
depreciated one-third in value, lOs. more. This would represent all the 
expense in my case over making into hay. In the one case, however, yon 
are pretty sure of getting a uniformly good article, but in the other yon 
may get a good haystack, or you may not ; and my own experience of 
trif olium for hay is that you get three very indifferent stacks to one good 
one, and therefore, if only for that reason, this is one of the best crops 
that can be grown for ensilage. 

My statement of cost shows la. Qd. per ton as the outlay, but this 
amount would be even less another year, as I should only slightly enlarge 
the old silo ; and the fact that I think of so doing will prove to yon that 
I feel satisfied with the result of my little experiment. 

Ifield, Gravesend, Dec. 29, 1883. Joseph SoLOMOif. 

P.S. — Since writing the above, I have come to the bottom of the first 
cut in the silo, and I do not find that there is the slightest injury caused 
by its being in contact with the earth at the bottom ; and the damage at 
the sides, which I spoke of as being about six inches, we found was less 
and less as we got nearer the bottom. Then, again, the damaged (P) 
outside was pared off as we cut the ensilage out, and, being considered 
comparatively worthless, was thrown into the cattle yard as waste, but 
the beasts (some large steers) immediately ate it all up clean; so thai 
there really is no waste at all. The colour changes with exposure to the 
iair ; t gets darker and duller quickly. • 



Mb. Habgreaves's, Bacup. 

Sib, — I send you by parcel post a sample of ensilage, and shall be glad 
if you will give a report of it. I may say that the silo is 12ft. by 6ft, 
and 9ft. deep, dug out in the ground, and weighted with pig iron, nine 
tons being placed upon it. We put it in about the first week in Aug^t, 
cut it with the mowing machine, and trod it well in and allowed it to 
settle three times, and the last time we thought it could not possibly get 
lower. However, we find it has settled 24in. 

The sUo, I consider, is a success. Our cattle will pick it out of the 
hay, and I hope soon to know the effect it has on the milking capabilitiee 

of the cows. J. HABaSBAYBB. 

Greenock House, Bacup, Jan. 21, 1884. 

[For so simple a silo, we consider this to be a remarkably good sample 
— attributable, in all probability, to the ample weight, which amounte ia 
2^wt. per square foot. — ^Ed.] 
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De. Poulis's, Cupab, Fife. 

Dr. FouUb, of Oaimie Lodge, had last year a very laxnriaiit crop of 
aftennatli — i.e., second cutting of clover and rye grass hay — and, stock 
haying been dear and ill to get, he resolyed to convert it' into ensilage. 
Bat he did not build a silo ; he dug into the soil in a slope to a depth of 
7ft. at one end. The excavations were used to make up the other end 
until he had a pit all below the surface of 7ft. in depth, 9ft. in width, and 
14ft. long. In the made-up part the soil wa8 lined with battens. No 
bnilding or cement was used, so that the cost of the silo was almost nil 
beyond the labour. A drain was run along the floor about 18in. deep, and 
at each side there was a 3ft. drain to keep out surface water. 

The forage used was entirely aftermath clover, except one load of 
tares, which was put into a comer. The first layer was put in in 
September. Eight tons, in s^iite of hard tramx^ling, filled up 5ft. A 
week's pressure reduced this to 3ft. Then seven tons were deposited, 
and filled the silo level with the surface. Another week's weighting 
reduced the mass to 5ft. Then six tons were laid in, and this raised the 
heap 2ft. above the level. It sank these 2ft., however, in the course of 
a week, and, two more tons having been added, the silo was finally 
closed early in October. Railway sleepers were placed over the fodder to 
the weight of a ton, and these were uniformly covered with two tons of 
pig iron. Guano bags were laid over the iron, and topped by about 15in. 
of soil. 

The grass was not chopped ; no salt was used. The first consignment 
wa« dry when deposited, the second very wet, and the third damp. The 
silo was protected from the weather by means of sheep-flakes covered 
with g^no bags, taking something of a tent-like shape. The silo was 
opened on Jan. 2, when it was found that the mass, which when put in 
amounted in all to 14ft., had subsided to 5ft. The covering, excepting 
the roof canvas, was wholly removed at once, and the mass cut into at 
one end in the usual way. The ensilage was found to be in good order. 
Dairy cows ate it readily, and have been fed on it since Jan. 2, each cow 
getting about a cubic foot, or 481b., daily. The flow of milk from the 
cows fed on ensilage increased about 15 per cent., and the quality of the 
batter was first-class. 

On Jan. 22 about a hundred landlords and farmers, on the invitation 
of Dr. Foulis, assembled at Oaimie Lodge to inspect the silo and its 
contents, and taste the milk and butter from the ensilage-fed cows. The 
company were favourably impressed with the success of Dr. Foulis's 
experiments, especially with the great economy practised in the construc- 
tion of the silo. It was observed that the clover deposited in a dry state 
made the best ensilage. What was put in very wet did not yield so 
satisfactorily to treatment. The mass sunk more in the middle than at 
the sides. For a few inches down at the sides, where the pressure had 
not been sufficient, the ensilage was not good, but the rest of it was 
excellent, sweet in flavour, and evidently palatable to stock. 
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LASCELLES' PORTABLE CONCRETE SILOS. 
Mb. Eable's, Hayton, Liverpool. 

Sib, — I opened one of Lascelles' portable silos to-day, and liave sent 
jou a sample by rail, about which I shall be glad to haye your opinion. 
The silo measures 15ft. by 12ft. by 10ft. It stands in a large bam, on a 
stone floor. There is no drain, nor have I noticed the necessity for any. 
We commenced filling Sept. 11 with second crop green clover, passed 
through a largo hay cutter driven by steam, and the silo was "finally 
closed Sept. 18, being covered with planks 5in. wide by 2in. thick ; over 
the whole was evenly distributed 9J tons of iron ballast. The clover 
when put ui weighed 29 tons, and has sunk 2ft. 6in. No straw, bran, 
or chaff, or salt was used. 

About four inches on the top was discoloured and mouldy, and about 
two inches at the sides. A good many farmers from this district were 
present, and expressed themselves much satisfied with the result. 

Frederic W. Eable. 

Edenhurst, Hayton, Liverpool, Jan. 4, 1884. 

[The sample setit was in excellent condition, and very pleasant in 
flavour. — ^Ed.] 

Mr. Cardwell's, Horsted Keynes, Sussex. 

The silo, 15ft. by Oft. by 3ft., was put up in one of the bays of a wooden 
bam, upon a concrete floor, and was filled in June with a crop of 
unchaffed green oats up to within two feet of the top. It was then filled 
up to the top with rough grass. The operation of filling was extended 
over a week, not more than two feet being put in at a time, no weights 
being put on until the silo was full. The fodder was weighted with 8000 
bricks, the weight per square foot being a little over 1401b. The fodder 
was covered with a layer of bran, and over the bran we placed some rough 
canvas to keep out any brick dust, but no planks were used. The total 
sinkage when the silo was opened was exactly four feet, or half the depth 
of the silo. 

In opening the silo we removed the bricks for a space of about three 
feet square in one comer, and cut straight down with an ordinary hay 
cutter. Having got out the first cutting, we then unscrewed a row ot 
slabs and fixed on the door. I estimate the amount of ensilage at 11 tons, 
but if the weights had been taken off and the silo refilled, we should have 
had nearly double the quantity, and I think 20 tons would be a fair 
estimate of its capacity. 

The silo shows no signs of being affected by the lateral pressure, but I 
must remind you that the sill plates and head plates are 9in. by Sin. 
instead of 4iin. by Sin., although on the other hand we have no tie rod 
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across the centre. I tliink the tie rod would be found inconvenient in 
practice, while the extra width of the head plates is very convenient 
for the men to stand on, and for resting the weights upon when not 
in nse. 

The sides of the silo appear to be quite watertight, but a certain 
amount of liquid oozed out between the Hill board and the concrete floor. 
This, however, does not appear to have effected the quality of the eiwilage, 
which is in good condition. Some uf the cattle were rather doubtful 
about eating it at first, but now they are all very fond of it, and the 
cows prefer it to hay. Arthur M. Gardwell. 

Valley Home, Horsted Keynes, Sussex, Oct. 19, 1883. 

[A sample of this ensilage sent to us was in excellent condition. — Ed.] 



Mr. Lascelles*, Gloucester Road, Croydon. 

The cost of this silo (15ft. long, 12ft. wide, and lOft. high) is 16Z. in 
London, the carriage was 2Z., and fixing 21. — or 20Z. in all. To this 
would have to be added the cost of the covering boards, which might be 
d<2. or 4^. per square foot, according to the thickness of the boards used : 
or, if concrete slabs were ado])ted instead, they also would cost 4(i. per 
square foot ; and this, on 180ft. of surface, would amount to 3Z. The 
cost of the roof and weights would also vary with the nmterial used. In 
this case the ensilage was weighted with lumps of concrete, stone, tiles, 
iron, and any available lumber; and the pressure was estimated at about 
IJcwt. per square foot. 

The quantity of grass put into the silo consisted of twenty-three two- 
horse loads, which were estimated to weigh 50 tons — an estimate, how- 
ever, which looks rather oxcjosHive. It was rye grass, produced on 
-ij acres of the sewage farm belonging to the Croydon Corporation, and 
was purchased by Mr. Lascelles for this experiment, and carted to an 
inelosure of his in Gloucostor-road, Croydon. A previous experiment 
with a Lascelles silo on a smaller scale had been made on the sewage 
farm, but the result was not altogether satisfactory, for a partition was 
put in the silo to separate two crops, and the boards and weights were 
laid over this, so that they could not sink properly when the grass settled 
down, and the ensilage was damaged accordingly. In the present 
instance, the ensilage, we understand, is sold to a dairyman in the neigh- 
bourhood, whose cows we saw eating some of it with evident relish. 
The total weight of the contents of the silo, when opened, was estimated 
at about 30 tons, so that, if the two estimates bo correct, there would be 
a loss of about 20 tons. No doubt a considerable reduction in weight lias 
arisen from moisture draining away into the soil or into a shallow trench 
cut around the silo ; for it stood upon the bare soil, and Mr. Lascelles 
says he preferred not to make the bottom water-tight, thinking the great 
amount of moisture might possibly spoil the ensilage if the whole were 
kept in. The drainage, however, must have been very considerable to 
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account for the difference between the estimates. The cubic contents of 
the silo are 1800ft., and 50 tons in this space would amount to 62itlb. 
per cubic foot ; hence the estimated weight of the grass put in was as 
much as if the silo were filled with water up to the very brim ; and grass 
sodden as it maj be, never can weigh so much as this. Possibly, 
however, some of the loss may be accounted for by water draining away 
during the process of carting and filling. The filling extended over a 
fortnight or three weeks (no weights being put on in the interval), so the 
grass would settle down considerably in the interval, and there would be 
ample time for some of the water to leak out. 

When the silo was opened, on March 15, the ensilage at the surface 
weighed about 401b. to the cubic foot ; two or three feet lower down it 
weighed about 501b., and at the bottom it will doubtless weigh some pounds 
heavier. Probably owing to the draining off of the moisture, the grass at 
the upper part had shrunk away from the sides, so that one's hand might 
be thrust down between the ensilage and the concrete slabs, showing that 
there evidently could be no lateral pressure there. But, although there 
was this vacant space, there was very little indication of mouldiness. 
Some ensilage had been cut out at one end, several days before, and we 
were told that, after the cutting, the part exposed to the atmosphere 
heated so much that it " smoked,'' and mouldiness to the depth of about 
an inch was found in the course of a couple of days. There was also 
some acidity in the upper part of the silo. The ensilage that we saw cut 
out two or three feet fron\^ the top seemed well preserved. Of course, 
from the character of the material, it could not be expected to compare in 
quality with that made from good meadow grass ; but the result was 
very satisfactory, considering the unfavourable nature of the herbage from 
which the ensilage was made. 

One arrangement might have been improved upon. The sile was opened 
from above, and visitors ascended to a wooden stage, and looked over into 
the interior ; while the ensilage cut out had to be lifted over the top on to 
the stage before being carried down. It would have been much more 
advantageous if provision had been made for unscrewing a few slabs at 
the end of the silo, so as to form a kind of door for cutting out the ensi- 
lage. A sectional view of the contents would have been far preferable to 
a surface view ; there would have been less uncovering and removal of 
weights, and less deterioration would be likely to result from the smaller 
amount of surface exposed ; while the labour of taking out the ensilage 
would be reduced. 

Mb. Fbaseb's, Abngomeby, Stiblingshibe. 
Sib, — I have made a very successful experiment this year with one of 
Lascelles' Concrete Slab Silos. On the 4th of July last I put 20 tons 
of ordinary pasture grass into this silo, loading it with about 20 tons of 
stones ; and on opening it on Nov. 13, in presence of a number of f armyers, 
they unanimously declared the ensilage to be in capital condition, with 
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only an infinitesimal amount of waste on the top and sides, and on placing- 
it before seyeral cows they all ate, and seemed to relish it. My loading 
was nnnsnally heavy, to which I attribute the small amount of waste. 

With regfurd to the chopping or non-chopping of long grass, or any 
other article which is to be put into a silo, I feel satisfied that the labour 
or power necessary for the chopping will be more than repaid by the extra 
amount which can be put into the silo, the great saving of labour in 
tramping, and the decreased loading which would be necessary for its 
eompression. 

1 herewith send yon sample of my ensilage as made in one of 
Lascelles' silos from pasture grass of poor quality, and shall be glad to 
have your report thereon. I feel satisfied that the question of waste is 
very much one of weighting, as where I have applied a pressure of some- 
thing like 5001b. to the square foot I have no waste at either top, bottom, 
or sides. R. H. F. 

[This sample, which is of very fine grass, is in excellent condition. 
—Ed.]. 

Mr. Philpott's, Cosham, Hants. 

Seb, — ^I send you my experience with one of Lascelles' portable silos. 
The dimensions are 12ft. by 9ft., and height 10ft. ; the cost of 23Z. 7«., 
including railway freight and putting together. 

From information about American silos, gleaned from the Field last 
year, I decided to fill my silo in layers of 6in. to 12in. thick, putting in 
successive layers at intervals of one or two days. I began with rye — 
become too tough for cows to eat — and put in four layers between June 
14 and 19, not chaffed. Between June 21 and 25, 1 put in four layers of 
clover and rye-grass ; and, between June 26 and Aug. 2, 1 put in twenty 
layers of meadow grass. On Aug. 3 I weighted it with boxes of stones, 
giving about 701b. to the square foot. The ensilage sank down 2ft. the 
first day, and 2ft. more subsequently. When I began using the ensilage 
on Nov. 6, 1 found it in good order, with the exception of 4in. on the top 
and about 1ft. at the sides and ends, and the rye at the bottom. 

The failure at the sides was due, no doubt, to my not using weights to 
press it down at the sides during the process of filling. The grass in the 
middle of the silo always sank down more than at the sides, and this 
tendency was exaggerated by the use of so many layers. To counteract 
this tendency, I intend to use old iron rails or pig iron to weight the 
sides down equally with the middle. Another failure was the rye. This, 
being old and unchaffed, retained so much air as to spoil the layer of 
clover and rye-grass next to it. My chief object in contributing my 
experience is to emphasise the necessity for pressure at the sides. 

Glosewood, Cosham^ Hants, Jan. 15, 1884. O. P. 

[Other experiments with LasceUes' silos are described on page 272 
(silo at Heath Farm), and page 282 (the Croydon Sewage Farm).] 
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SILO AT GRAFTON UNDERWOOD, NORTH A MPTONSHIRE. 
A SILO, coDBtmcted for the Rev. Hon. C. J. Yemon, on the Lodge Farm 
at Grafton Underwood, was bnilt from plans prepared by Mr. T. Easdale, 
of Pepper Arden, Northallerton, steward to Mr. Stobart. Mr. Daven- 
port, of Kettering, executed the work last September in a very sub- 
stantial way. The silo was constructed to hold 25 tons, and the work of 
filling it occupied several weeks. Rough grass which the cattle had left 
was put in first, and some aftermath was also used. The filling of the 
silo was completed on the 29th September. On the silo being opened in 
January it was found that the contents had sunk down about 3ft. 6in., 
leaving 6ft. Gin. of solid ensilage. The first three or four inches was 
rather mouldy, and not fit to use ; but below this it was of excellent 
colour and odour. When put before some cows, although they had their 
ordinary quantity of food, they ate it greedily, and the carriage horses 
there took to it in a like manner. — lAve Stoch Journal. 



REY. E. J. BIRCH'S SILO, OYERSTONE, NORTHAMPTON. 

A NUMBER of agriculturists met on the Rectory Farm, Overstone, to 
witness the opening of a silo which Mr. Birch, the rector, had constructed 
last summer. The mixed seeds of Si acres of heavy soil were placed in 
the silo early in July, and the aftermath on the 26th of August. On 
Dec. 21 the ensilage was found to be in a very satisfactory condition, and 
almost entirely free from mouldiness. — The Farmer. 



MR. J. SWAN'S SILOS, STONEFIELD, LINCOLN. 
These silos are two in number, underground, 27ft. long by 7ft. wide, and 
14ft. deep. The first 8ft. of excavating was through marl, and the last 
6ft. through solid rock. The walls are built of l^in. brickwork in 
liydraulic lime mortar, and are faced with Portland cement. The cost 
(including lin. boards, for covering the ensilage before weighting, and a 
set of Sin. boards to make floor above the pits) was 1001. 10«. 3d., after 
deducting the price of stone sold. 

The filling of No. 1 commenced on June 19, and the floor boards being 
used to raise the sides 2ft. Sin. above the floor, it was filled with grass up 
to 16ft. Sin. on June 23, when it was covered with the inch boards, and 
bricks put on to the weight of 1201b. per square foot. The grass wa« not 
cut into chaff, nor any salt put in, nor any straw or bran on the top of the 
grass. By July 9 the contents had sunk down 8ft. 7in. from the top, or 
more than half, and on the covering being removed, the grass appeared 
to be fresh up to the very boards. This time the sides of the silo were 
temporarily raised 4ft. above the floor line, and, when filled up, the cover 
and weight were put on for the second and last time. The cows fed on 
the ensilage have kept in capital condition, and the quantity and quality 
of nulk and butter have been highly satisfactory. 
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SILO AT POOL FOOT FARM, SINGLETON PARK. 

The building, of wHcIi the following is a gronnd plan, was formerly 
nsed as a cart house, but is now made into a silo. The walls are cemented 



18ft. lOin. 



43 

CO 



14ft. Sin. 



inside up to 8ft. ; the floor, which is level with the ground, is also cemented. 
The roof is slated, and there is no drain. 

On June 25, put in 6 tons 5cwt. of meadow grass (quite wet), covered 
up at night with ^in. boards, and weighted with 100 bags of sand, 1261b. 
each. On the 27th, put in 8 tons 15cwt. of meadow grass (fairly dry), 
covered up and weighted as before. On the 28th, put in 5 tons 3cwt. of 
rye grass and clover (quite wet), covered up and weighted as before. 

On July 2, put in 4 tons 6cwt. of rye grass and clover (wet), covered 
up and weighted with 200 bags, 1261b. each, and 6 sacks of sand, 5cwt. 
each. On the 9th, put in 5 tons 5cwt. of rye grass and clover (fairly dry), 
covered up and weighted as before. On the 10th, put in half a ton of rye 
grass and clover in part where most settled. N.B. — ^None of the above 
were chopped, but put in same day as mowed. On the 27th, put in 
4 tons IScwt. of green oats chopped, covered up and weighted as before. 
No salt was used. 

The quantity put in was, meadow grass, 16 tons ; rye grass and clover, 
15 tons 4cwt. ; oats chopped, 4 tons 15cwt. ; total 34 tons 19cwt. 

The silo was opened on Dec. 7, when one cubic yard was measured 
and cut out, which weighed 80st. 121b., or 421b. to the cubic foot. A 
large quantity besides was also cut out. The weights were 1261b. to the 
square foot. 

The chopped oats were the last put in, and there was nothing between 
them and the boards. You will see the top of the oats is a little darker 
in colour, but stiU good ; and there was no mould on the top of the oats and 
the boards. There was no more moisture at the bottom of the silo than 
in the middle. The ensilage I have sent you in a box is cut right 
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from the top, the topmost portion being chopped oats, the middle portion 
rye grass and clover, put in whole, and the bottom portion being meadow 
g^rass, also pnt in whole, jost in the same way as it came out of silo. My 
cows are now eating it greedily. T. H. MHiLSB. 

Singleton Park, Fonlton-le-Fylde, Lancashire, Dec. 10, 1883. 

[The sample sent was in excellent condition, and developed a most 
pleasant odonr after some hours' exposure to the atmosphere. — Ed.] 



ME. ECKERSLEY'S SILOS AT STANDISH HALL, WIGAN. 

In the summer of 1883, two silos were erected inside the old bam at 
Standish Hall, each 18ft. long, 10ft. wide, and 9ft. deep. The inside of 
the walls and the surface of the bottoms were plastered with a coating of 
Portland cement loft smooth, and the comers were rounded off. The 
bottoms had a slight inclination from the sides to a channel in the centre. 
The channel also inclined slightly from the back to the front wall, where 
a small cessx>ool was formed, 12in, by 3in., and from this a lead pipe, 
lin. in diameter, was inserted to convey the liquid which exuded from 
the ensilage through the front wall into a small well. At the commence- 
ment this lead pipe was plugged up. 

Ten acres, statute measure, of second-crop clover and rye grass yielded 
80 tons in eighty cart-loads of 1 ton each. Cutting commenced on 
Sept. 15, and continued at intervals until Sept. 29. The silos were filled 
alternately. One ton of old dry clover hay was spread at the bottom of 
each silo, in the expectation that it would absorb all the liquid which 
drained from the ensilage. 

No. 1 silo was filled and pressed down as follows : On Sept. 15, fourteen 
loads clover and rye grass filled it to the top, and it was then left to 
subside : on the 18th, ten loads : 22nd, four loads ; 26th, six loads; 28th, 
four loads ; 29th, two loads — ^total, forty loads. 

Between the dates, No. 2 silo was filled with forty loads in the eame 
manner. The clover and rye grass was carted to the silos immediately 
after it had been cut. The cost in wages of cutting, carting, raking, 
filling, covering, and weighing, was ^8. 9J(£. per load. The whole of the 
clover and rye grass was cut and put into the silos when the weather was 
fine, except one day when it was showery. 

On Sept. 29 a layer of dry straw, about 3in. in thickness, was spread 
on the top of the clover on each silo. The straw was then covered witii 
boards, and about 15 tons of stone were placed on the top of each silo. 
During the intervals of filling, each silo, when left to subside, was 
covered with boards and weighted with about 6 tons of stone. The 
ensilage gradually subsided, and at the expiration of fourteen days it had 
sunk in each pit from 9ft. in depth to an average depth of 6ft. 9in. At 
this time it was evident that the old hay at the bottom of each silo waa 
not absorbing all the liquid which drained from the ensilage, and then 
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the plugs in the lead pipes were withdrawn, and about 40 gallons of 
liquid extracted from each silo. The liquid has been drawn oS. daily 
since then, but the quantity gradually lessened, and at the date of this 
memorandum very little drains off. lliere has been no further subsidence 
in either of the silos since Oct. 13. 

On Oct. 29, "No. 1 silo was opened, and the quality found to be good. 
Forty-two head of cattle (milch cows, in-calf heifers, feeding stock, and 
stirks) are consuming it, and all doing Well. It is estimated that each 
silo will contain 30 tons of ensilage fit for use, besides the liquid. 

The following analyses were prepared by Mr. Ralph Betley, the public 
analyst to the borough of Wigan. The samples of clover hay and 
ensilage which were analysed were both grown on the same field this 
year, the hay being the first crop cut at the end of June, and the ensilage 
the second crop cut in September. 

A Dried at 212° P. 

AnAIiTSES. j^*^ »« fixfi j:. 

Hay. Ensilage. 

*Albnmeiioid substances soluble in water 2*87 7*55 

fAlbnmenoid substances insoluble in water ... 7'83 4*89 

Sngar, gnm, and extractive matters , . . . 47*31 53*44 

Patty matters, chlorophyll, &o 2*96 3*11 

Indigestible woody fibre 32*84 22*16 

Mineral matter soluble 2*51 5*71 

Mineral matter insoluble 3*68 3*14 

100*00 10000 

•Containing nitrogen 0*46 0*28 

fOontaining nitrogen 1*25 0*75 

Report. 
The hay had all the oharaoteristios of good clover and rye grass hay ; the 
ensilage was much darker in colour than the hay, and was very odoriferous, 
having a faintiy acid smell, accompanied by a very persistent smell of essential 
oils. The smell was entirely absent from the hay, and this difference will form 
one reason why the ensilage is so liked by the cattle. The analyses show, how- 
ever, that besides this, a change is produced in the silo, due in great measure 
no doubt to the partial fermentation which is set up there, and which bene- ' 
fioially affects the food value of the product as compared with hay. This change 
xesults in : 

1. An increase in the amount of soluble albumenoid substances or flesh- 
forming compounds. 

2. A decrease in the amount of indigestible woody fibre, which of course 
means an increase in the total amount of digestible matter as compared with hay. 

The liquid which drained from the ensilage was glutinous, slightly acid, and 
possessed a smell of essential oils, like the ensilage did. It may be mixed with 
food or drink for cattle or calves. — (Signed) Balph Betley. 

It is evident, from the results already ascertained, that the produce of 
an acre of clover and rye grass converted into ensilage will considerably 
exceed in value that which the same produce would if converted into hay. 
The system deserves the attention of the agriculturists of the United 
Kingdom. N. EoEEBSLEY. 

Standish Hall, Wigan, Nov. 26, 1883. 
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FARM OP THE COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUM, MORPETH. 

Haying an exceptionally good second crop of clover, and the weather 
being very broken at the time it was ready to cut, Mr. Anderson, the farm 
bailiff, thought of storing part of it in a silo. He nsed for this purpose 
a small, oblong-shaped house, 14ft. by 7Jft., with walls about 9ft. high, 
and a cement floor, but the walls were left in their rough condition. He 
began to cut the clover on the 4th of October, with a fine morning, bnt 
afterwards it settled down into a wet day ; the carting was proceeded 
with, however, and by evening twelve loads of wet clover were packed in 
the silo, covered with IJin. boards, and weighted with 3 tons 12cwt. of 
pig lead. In four days, when it had sunk about 2ft., the boards were 
taken off, and the surface was found to be slightly hotter than the hand ; 
but on piercing the mass with rods, the heat was nowhere found greater 
than at the surface. Seven loads of the same material, but in a dry state, 
were added and weighted as before. On Oct. 16 the weights were again 
removed, and four loads of clover, in which there was a good deal of rye- 
grass, were brought in direct from the scythe and placed in the silo. The 
whole was now re-covered, thA pig-lead laid on, with an additional weight 
of blue-stone blocks, making in all 6 tons 4cwt., or 1821b. to the superficial 
foot. When the silo was opened on Jan. 2, the sinkage was found to be 
even from end to end, and that the mass of ensilage was just about 6ft. 
deep. A block measuring about a cubic yard of ensilage was removed. 
About 4in. on the top was found to be mouldy, but not much worse than 
is sometimes seen in hay badly got. The colour was everything that 
could be wished, and all were satisfied that, as far as look and odour went, 
the experiment was quite as successful as any they had read of. Most 
of the cows took it without hesitation, but some declined it ; and only one 
horse would eat it. Mr. Anderson said he was satisfied with the result so 
far, and he would test its milk-giving qualities. — Scotsman. 



MR. MASON'S SILO, KIRKBY STEPHEN. 

Mb. Mason says : " The silo is a converted * sink mow,' measuring 
18ft. by lift., and 12ft. deep. The doorway from the cowhouse to the 
silo was closed with flags, and the whole surface of the walls and doorway 
covered with a coating of Portland cement about half an inch thick. 
The bottom of the silo is not cemented, but has a covering of straw. On 
the 81st July, about 3 acres of grass was cut and stored, a part being cut 
when it was raining. On the 2nd of August another acre was cut and 
stored, the first storage having settled about 3ft. The surface was then 
covered with eight lids, 4ft. 6in. by 5ft. 6in., made out of IJin. boards, 
and stones to the weight of 1501b. to the superficial foot distributed over 
the lids. In the course of ten days the grass had subsided to abont 
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7ft. On the 18th of December the stones were removed from the lid 
next the doorway, and a section 18in. wide was cnt down. The top and 
sides of the ensilage were found to be mouldy about 6in. deep. This I 
attribute to the weight being heavier on the edge of the lid furthest from 
the walls, causing it to tilt, and so admitting air. We have been fodder- 
ing ten <tTiinni1ft on the ensilage for the past ten days, and with, the most 
satisfactory result, the cattle eating it greedily." — Live Stock Jowmal. 



MR. WILSON'S SILO, RIGMADEN PARK, CARNFORTH. 

Sib, — ^I send you two samples of ensilage — one of chopped green oats, 
and the other of chopped meadow grass ; and I should like to have your 
opinion on it, and to know how it compares with other samples, as mine 
was cut and put into the silo on as wet a day as ever rained on the face 
of the earth. . It was a perfect wet squash when put in. 

I first of alj put a layer of grass, then a layer of oats, then another 
layer of grass, then oats, then grass. The top layer of oats and 'grass 
were not quite so wet as the others. I opened my silo the day before 
Ohristmas Day, and every beast I gave it to ate it greedily from the very 
first, although they had just been fed with their pulped turnips, chopped 
straw, and Indian meal : and they would not go on with their food until 
we left the place with the ensilage. . I fed one lot of milch cows with it 
for a week, and they absolutely licked the flags perfectly clean, not 
leaving a single particle. I have put them back on to their old food, 
meaning to keep the ensilage until my turnips are done ; and I shall find 
it very useful. I feed all my calves on it, and they eat it much better 
and more greedily than they used to do their usual food, and I am sure 
no calves can look better. 

I have seen several samples of ensilage, but I have seen none so free 
from smell as my own, and shall be glad to hear your opinion. I believe 
the wetter it is put down, and the more weight put on it, the better it 
will be. I had no drain in my silo, and there is no liquid at the bottom. 
There is only about IJin. to 2in. on the top not fit for cattle, but the pigs 
eat it readily, and about 2in. along one wall not quite so good, simply 
because we could not get at it to tread it properly. Along the other walls 
the ensilage is as good as the middle, so that there is literally no waste. 

I intend to build silos for all my tenants who wish for them, on being 
paid a certain percentage on the outlay. Tenants cannot be expected to 
build them for themselves. I am so satisfied with mine that I am just 
starting to put up four silos under one roof, to hold over 200 tons each. 

Rigmaden Park, Camforth, Jan. 22, 1884. 0. W. Wilson. 

[Both samples were very good, and kept remarkably well; for there 
was nothing unpleasant in the smell and but very little mouldiness, after 
more than a month had elapsed. — ^Ed.] 

X 
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THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY'S INSPECTION OF 
SILOS IN DURHAM AND NORTH YORKSHIRE. 

[In the month of January last notices were published in the new8i>aper8 
announcing that Mr. H. M. Jenkins, the secretary of the Boyal Agricnltnral 
Society, would pay a visit of inspection to various silos in the North of 
England, and inviting those interested in the subject to accompany him. 
Lengthy reports of these viwits appeared in the local journals, fronn. wUoh we 
extract the principal features — omitting, however, such details as are 
more fully given in the communications which had already appeared in the 
Field f and which are here reprinted at pp. 203 et seq."] 

Mr. Stobabt's Silo at Pepper Arden. 

On Monday, Jan. 21, in response to tho invitation, about fifty gentlemen 
met Mr. Jenkins on the estate of Mr. W. Stobart, Pepper Arden, near 
Northallerton. In addressing those present Mr. Stobart said tliat it 
was not necessary to go to any great expense in making silos, for on most 
farms there were old and disused buildings which could be easily adapted. 
Even limekilns might be turned to account. The building he used as a 
silo had been employed for holding straw and other things, and was 12ffc. 
deep, and, having })een adapted, was not an example of a building made 
for the purpose. He might say, however, that, if he were building a silo, 
he should x)ut it above-ground, for that would be an advantage, inasmuch 
as, when you have to fill it, and it is necessary to lose as little time as 
possible, you have long days, and when you make use of the food the days 
are the shortest. Under the direction of Mr. Easdale 120 tons had been 
stored, and tliore was no waste of any description. It was chaffed before 
being put into the pit. He was satisfied as to the utility of this plan of 
storing food, more especially on strong land where turnips could not be 
grown. Of course he i)roferrod a mixed food, and the beasts themselves 
preferred their food mixed. All that he wanted to do was to demonstrate 
that stock would do well on this kind of food without turnips. 

A long and interesting conversation ensued, chiefly in the form of 
question and answer. Mr. Stobart said the temperature of the grass in 
the silo was never above 80°. The weight of the pitted food there was 
671b. per cubic foot. On the question being asked whether there was any 
drainage, Mr. Stobart explained that there was a little pit on the outside 
from which they had drawn off between fifty and sixty gallons of fluid, 
which was highly relished by the i^igs, so much so that they would not 
have their dinner without it. They did not take wet days in preference 
to dry days in filling the pit, but the pit had been filled regardless of the 
weather, and it rained during the whole of the three days the men were 
at work. The fact was the crop must go in with all the juices in it, for 
when the fibre got comparatively dry it would not pack so closely together, 
and it should therefore be cut before it was dead ripe. Mr. Jenkins 
remarked that that was the universal experience; and Mr. Easdale 
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explamed, in replj to an inquiry, that salt was not needed for the 
preservation of the food, which, he said was not pickled. 

The preparation of the silo and the nature of the contents having been 
discnssed, the question arose as to the comparative cost. It was estimated 
that 1 ton of ensilage cost from 128. to 148., including rent ; and that 
75Ib. of ensilage went as far as 951b. of turnips and 251b. of hay, in 
combination with equal quantities of cake and meal. Mr. Easdale, in 
reply to Mr. Jenkins, stated that what would cost 20s. in the cutting of 
hay would cost 24«. to cut, chop, and put it into a silo. On the other 
hand, the estimated value of the pitted food would be M. per stone, 
21, a ton, and to be equivalent hay should be lOZ. a ton, so that there was 
a very great increase of value for the slight additional cost of pitted food. 
— Mr. Jenkins : Have you noticed any injurious effect upon the milk p — 
Mr. Stobart : None whatever — nothing like the taste you sometimes get 
from turnips. Besides this, we find the cows keep their milk better. I 
never found any taste whatever, and the butter also was unexceptionable. 
"-Newcaatle Journal. 

Mb. Copley's Silo at Cowton. 

The party next proceeded to Cowton to inspect Mr. Copley's silo. There 
is no drainage from the inside, but Mr. Copley stated that when they had 
cut down to within 3ft. of the bottom they foimd more liquid than they 
expected. A well was dug in one comer to the bottom of the silo, and from 
it 100 to 150 gallons of liquid was baled, and most of it given to the pigs. 
The silo contained about 15 tons, and an adjoining one, which had not 
been opened, 20 tons. The ensilage weighed 461b. per cubic foot, and 
consisted of tares, clover with an admixture of wheat, clover fogg, 
meadow fogg, comfrey, and oats. They ate it with relish, except the 
large stalks, but did not like the comfrey. He gave the cows l^cwt. per 
day and 101b. of boiled meal, equal to about S^lb. of dry meal. The yield 
of milk was improved, and the butter was both better in quantity and 
richness. The same system of weighting, &c., had been adopted as that 
used at Pepper Arden, but the materal was not chopped, and the ensilage 
had evidently been subject to a much greater degree of fermentation, the 
result being regarded as considerably less satisfactory. — Yorh Herald. 



Mr. Johnson's Silos at Croft. 

On Tuesday, Jan. 22, Mr. Jenkins visited two farms, the first being that 
of Mr. 0. G. Johnson, of Croft. In the first place Mr. Johnson conducted 
his guests to an old barn, 12ft. by 15ft., which he had experimentally 
converted into a silo. In July he filled this with meadow grass, which 
he compressed by means of a weighted lever beam, acted upon by an 
hydraulic jack. Finding his experiment successful, he determined to 
develop the scheme on a large scale, and with this view he erected a 
building specially for the purpose of a silo. [The details of structure of 

X 2 
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the building and pressing apparatus are given more fully, with illustra- 
tions, in Mr. Johnson's letter on page 210.] Mr. Johnson showed the 
company two animals which, on the 14th of November, were very poor in 
condition, and which had been since fed on as much ensilage as they 
would take and a mixture of cake and meal, and these were compared 
with two of the same class of animals which wore tied the same day, ancL 
which had been fed on the same mixture of cake and meal, and hay and 
turnips ad lib. Most people, he said, considered that the former were 
fatter than the latter, while they considered that of two lots of four that 
lot which was fed on hay and turnips were fatter than those fed on 
ensilage. He could not say that ensilage was superior to turnips and hay 
in fattening properties, but it was recommended by its cheapness as 
compared with the other class of food. — Newcastle Journal. 



Silo on the Darlington Sewage Fabm. 
The Darlington Corporation Sewage Farm was next visited, and inf orma> 
tion respecting the silo was given by Mr. J. Bumside, the manager. It 
was constructed by erecting a partition wall across a bam, the wall being 
pierced by a door by which the ensilage could be removed as required. 
Its dimensions are 17ft. square; the floor and sides were cemented. 
Grass was put in to a height of 6ft. ; the first portion was 19 tons, and a 
week after 12 tons were added. Very little heating could be discovered^ 
and on opening the silo for the purposes of this inspection the ensilage 
was found to be in most satisfactory condition. Drainage arrangements 
were made, but Mr. Bumside said that not a quart of liquid escaped. 
The ensilage was not wet, but contained sufficient moisture and possessed 
an agreeable odour. The mode of weighting adopted is similar to that 
used at Pepper Arden ; 19 tons were put on, or nearly 1 Jcwt. per square 
foot. Mr. Bumside regards the labour of weighting as a great drawback. 
The grass put in the silo was the produce of 7 acres, and would, according to 
Mr. Bumside's estimate, have averaged 1 J tons of hay per acre. It was 
cut in fine weather and placed in the silo unchopped and in capital 
condition. The grass was not off sewaged land. A little mould was 
perceptible along the outside. Some of the ensilage was given to the 
dairy cows, most of them ate it eagerly, while one or two refused. — 
Yorlc Herald. 

Rev. C. H. Ford's Silo at Bishopton. 
On Wednesday Mr. Jenkins and other gentlemen visited Bishopton, 
Stockton, for the purpose of inspecting the Rev. C. H. Ford's silo on 
the Glebe Farm, near the village. The silo [particulars of which are 
given at page 221] was constructed between April and June last, and cost 
60Z. 9«. ^d. This, however, was considerably more than the original 
estimate, the additional expense having been brought about by the 
incursion of water, which necessitated the digging of a well, and the 
tearing up of the concrete and cement floor of the silo, and the laying of 
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a drain ihence to the well. The silo was filled between the 5th of Jnly 
and the 30th of Angnst, with abont forty-three tons of good old-land 
grass, and in filling it Mr. Ford made use of neither salt nor bran, nor 
did he chaff the grass. The silo was opened in November, and Mr. Ford 
then commenced experiments in feeding cows. [Details of these experi- 
ments are given at page 224] . The conclusion come to by Mr. Ford was, not 
that ensilage was superior to hay, cake, and mangolds for feeding, but its 
principal virtue lay in its being so much cheaper than the latter mode of 
feeding, its cost being about one-half of a hay, cake, and mangold diet. 
Mr. Jenkins complimented Mr. Ford on the success of his operations, and 
eaid he observed less waste iu this silo than in any other he had inspected. 
This he attributed to the careful manner in which the grass had been 
packed in the silo. The quality of the ensila^fe, he added, left nothing to 
be desired. — Newcastle Journal. 



Mr. Hunting's Silo at South Hetton. 

The party next proceeded to the South Hetton Colliery Farm, which is 
held on long lease by Mr. Charles Hunting, the well-known veterinary 
snrgeon. The farm belongs to the CoUiery Company, and they use a 
large portion of the land for their ponies and horses, leaving about 240 
acres under cultivation by Mr. Hunting. The land is cold clay, and the 
district is swept by the keen easterly winds blowing from the sea, a few 
miles away, so that the place does not favour the production of late 
ripening crops. The silo was commenced in May, and was built at the 
cost of the owners of the soil, the tenant paying interest on the capital 
expended over it. The materials used for the walls are rough " post," or 
sandstone lumps, from the adjoining beds, laid in cement, whilst the inside 
is faced with a lining of brick. It was thought necessary to make the 
walls of great thickness, the other (or eastern) one is two feet thick, and 
the western side, against which it is intended to build a second silo 
chamber, is 2ft. Sin. in thickness. The walls are capped with sheets of 
corrugated iron, about four feet in height, and the roof is of that material. 
The silo is entirely above ground, and is 40ft. in length, 12ft. in breadth, 
and 10ft. in height from the floor to the top of the walls. In order to 
secure a good gradient for the transit of the ensilage between the chamber 
and the cattle house (a distance of about ten yards), the foundations were 
dug out 4ft., and the floor was laid down of heavy stones, over which a 
cemented top was placed. A line of rails is laid from the door of the silo 
to the cattle house, through which it runs by the central passage between 
two long rows of stalls. By means of a light waggon running on the rails, 
the ensilage can be supplied to the beasts with the greatest ease. A drain 
is run round the base of the silo, and a channel was made close to the door 
to receive the liquor which it was supposed would exude from the com- 
pressed grasses. The process of filling the chamber was provided for by 
means of a light wooden platform erected to the height of the brick wall 
on the eastern side of the building. The crops were carted to the side of 
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this platform direct from the fields, and were thrown into a chaff -cntter 
driven with a belt worked by pulleys, the power being supplied by a 
portable engine stationed fifty yards distant. As the clover, peas, &c., 
were reduced by the chaff-cutter, they were sent down a spout laid over 
the brick wall into the chamber, a section of the corrugated iron being 
removed for the purpose of making the opening. 

Mr. Hunting commenced filling the chamber on Sept. 23 with the 
second clover crop from sixteen acres of land. The crop was a fair one, 
and was cut in dry weather. One day and a half was spent in the work, 
and the silo was filled to a depth of eight feet. As the cut clover waa 
poured into the chamber, a draught horse, weighing 16cwt. was ridden 
about on the top of the stuff by a boy of six stones weight, in order that 
the clover might be thoroughly trampled down ; but the animal could not 
be moved close to the walls or in the comers, and here a heavy man and 
three women were employed. When the clover had all been packed 
down, it was covered crosswise by a series of planks two inches in thick- 
ness and nine inches wide. Iron blocks, to the weight of twenty-two tons, 
were then distributed over the planks. The clover filled the silo to the 
height of 8ft. when the weights were placed in position, and it waa 
then left for seven days, at the end of which period it had settled down to 
the extent of fourteen inches only. The weights and planks were then 
removed, and a second instalment of the charge was poured upon the top 
of that first put into the chamber. This material was twenty cartloads of 
beans, peas, and tares, which had been grown upon four and a half acres 
of land, together with the produce of a six-acre field of second-crop clover^ 
The beans, peas, and tares were in wretched condition when put into the 
silo. The crop had been cut early in September for stacking ; but wet 
weather set in, and it was soaked week after week, and so seriously 
damaged that Mr. Hunting elected to take his chance with it in the silo. 
The last of the clover was cut on a wet day, and taken direct to the silo. 
In all seventy tons of crops were placed in the chamber, and when 
the planks had been finally replaced on the top of the mass, they were 
covered with the twenty-two tons of iron blocks, and, in addition, with 
eight tons of sand, contained in guano bags, making altogether thirty tons, 
or 1401b. per square foot. The door of the silo was bricked up as soon aa 
the weighing process had been accomplished. The expenses of carrying 
out the entire operation were as follows : — 

At the silo — £ 8. d. 

Cntting the material, treading it down, and packing it 2 15 6 

Weighting the silo with 30 tons of iron and sand; placing the 

weights twice on and taking them twice off 2 

Fixing and fitting the chaff-cntter on the platform and taking it 

back to its original position 14 

Enginemen and coals for driving chaff-cntter 12 

In the field — 

Cutting, raking, and leading the crop to the silo (ten men and 

two women) 9 2 

Total ooBt of the prooedore J615 13 6 
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The above snm, apportioned to a total of 70 tons of green crops, shows 
a cost of 4«. 6rf. per ton. The operation of filling was concluded on 
Oct. % and the silo was sealed up the same day. It was opened on 
Dec. 19, and the contents gave out a strong but not unpleasant smell. 
The face of the ensilage was found to be grown with mould : and as the 
cutting allowed the two front comers and sections at the walls to be seen, 
it was discovered that in these parts the damage from mould extended 
from four to six inches iuto the material. The contents had sunk — almost 
entirely the second iustalmei^t of the crop — to the extent of 2ft. lOin. 

There was a marked difference between the quality of the two layers of 
ensilage. Both were dark green in colour, soft, and full of juice; but, 
whilst the last instalment was but slightly aromatic and had an acid 
odour, the fi-rst instalment — that at the bottom of the silo — ^was very 
sweet, and exhaled also a decidedly alcoholic aroma. A square foot of 
the second instalment weighed 401b., whilst a square foot of the first 
weighed 501b. About six feet of the face has been removed, and the 
extent of moulded substance at the sides remains the same as at first. 
There is no mould at the top. When the receptacle provided for the 
leakage of liquor from the ensilage was opened, it was found to contain 
a very small quantity, somewhere about three gallons, of liquor. 

As soon as the chanfber was opened, 101b. per diem of the ensilage was 
given to each of thirty-six fatting cattle. Six milk cows received 281b. 
each per day, and twelve head of yearling cattle were supplied with the 
moulded and inferior material from the front and sides of the stack. 
The refuse ensilage was thrown indiscriminately to the young stock, and 
they ate of it about 101b. each per diem, or about two -thirds of the 
quantity supplied. They did not fancy it at first, but nothing else was 
given to them, and they quickly took to it. They have had nothing else 
since, and they have continued to do very well. 

The experiment with the milk cows bore at first a very disastrous 
appearance. They received 281b. each of ensilage (from the last 
instalment, it should be noted) with their usual crowdies twice a day. 
They became seriously constipated in their bowels, and by the fifth day of 
the new feeding the supply of milk given by each cow had fallen off to 
the extent of one-half, whilst the milk remaining was no richer than it 
had been before. Forthwith the quantity of ensilage given to each cow 
was reduced to 14lb. per day, and to the diet was added 141b. of pulped 
turnips. The effect of this step was marked. In two days the milk 
given by each of the cows was brought back to the quantity yielded 
previously to the introduction of the full ensilage diet. The mixture of 
one-half ensilage and one-half pulped turnips was given to the cows until 
a week ago, when the proportions of the feed were altered to two-thirds 
ensilage and one third pulped turnips. The stock have continued to do 
perfectly well on this mixture, and the milk yielded is the usual quantity, 
whilst in its quality not the smallest difference can be detected as 
compared with the pre-ensilage period. It is neither richer nor poorer. 
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^ Perhaps the most interesting of the feeding experiments is that 
conducted with six in-calf heifers, kept free in a stock-yard, and two 
tied np in stall. These heifers get nothing but ensilage, and a little 
whole oat straw at nights. They were put upon this diet on Dec. 19, and 
they have aU along been in very fine condition. The six in the open 
yard show good coats, bright eyes, and active motion in moving about. 
The two in the stalls have done, if possible, a shade better than the six 
outside. One noticeable feature of the change of habit in the six heifers 
induced by the all-ensilage diet may be mentioned, although the feature 
is demonstrated in some degree with aU the stock fed on the substance in 
part, namely, a strong tendency to drink considerable quantities of water. 
Directly the six heifers are let out of the yard each morning, they march 
direct to the pond and drink their fill. The stall-fed animals also clearly 
enjoy a good drink of water, and slight thirst and constipation evidently 
proceed, in this case, side by side with the ensilage feeding. The thirty- 
six fatting cattle receive only one feed of ensilage per diem, namely, their 
morning meal, supplied at six o'clock. This consists of 141b. of ensilage, 
and the animals also receive afterwards pulped turnips, straw, and meal. 
They did not do very well for the first few days of the change, but they 
quickly picked up their leeway, and learnt to eat the ensilage with evident 
relish. Their progress has been highly satisfactory. The horses have 
steadily refused, so far, to have anything to do with the ensilage, and the 
sheep on the farm have been quite satisfied with a mouthful of the 
sxjhsidkncQ.— ^Newcastle Journal, 



Messrs. Broderick's Silos in Wensleydale. 

On Thursday Mr Jenkins intended to have visited both Hawes and 
Harrogate, but, owing to a communication having been received stating 
that the silo at the latter place had not been opened, the party did not 
proceed thither. On arriving at Hawes the visitors were welcomed by 
Mr. G. Broderick, one of three brothers who are among the first tenant 
farmers who have constructed silos. Mr. Broderick has long been known 
as a scientific farmer, and four years ago he was chosen as one of a depu- 
tation to visit Canada and report upon it as a field for emigration. Mr. 
J. L. Broderick, who is in partnership with his brother at Hawes, and 
Mr. Luther Broderick, of Summer Lodge, Swaledale, shortly afterwards 
joined the party. 

Before proceeding to inspect the silo at Hawes, Mr. Luther Broderick 
exhibited a specimen of ensilage which he had brought from Summer 
Lodge. The silo from which it had been taken was made out of an old 
bam which stood on a hillside — it measures 16ft. high by 14ft. square, and 
its construction did not cost more than lOZ. or 111. In August this silo 
was fiUed with meadow grass, the produce of about eight acres. The 
work of depositing the grass occupied two days, after which turf or grass 
sods were placed on the top — ^the grass side downwards — ^and upon these 
were placed stones weighing a little more than a hundredweight to the 
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square foot. The sflo was not opened nntil Noyember, when the ensilage 
was found to be in capital condition. Since that time the cattle have 
been constantly fed on it, and have appeared to thoronghly enjoy it. 
They were mostly young animals, and the resnlt has been very satisfactory. 
The grass was nnchaffed and dry when put in the silo, and there was a 
small quantity of liquid at the bottom of the silo, and the effect of that 
was that the cattle did not eat so much of that ensilage as of the dryer, nor 
did they show the same desire for water. Upon examining the sample of 
ensilage produced, all agreed that it was in a very good state of preserva- 
tion. Mr. Jenkins said the success of the experiment appeared to him to 
depend upon preventing the alteration of the fodder, for when they got it 
into a sodden state they, of course, made it into a sort of pickle. The 
sample produced was damper than hay would be, but otherwise it was not 
very much altered. He had seen dryer ensilage, but none less changed in 
condition. Mr. L. Broderick remarked that there was about three inches 
waste on the top — next to the grass sods — and about six inches waste next 
to the walls. It appeared to have kept best against the dampest wall. 

The party then proceeded to the silo belonging to Messrs. J. L. and G. 
Broderick, which was situated on the side of the hills about half a mile 
j&om Hawes station. Like that in Swaledale, this building had formerly 
been an old bam, but had been converted into a silo at a cost of about 
50Z. [Details are given in Mr. G. Broderick's letters, pp. 216 and 217.] 

The produce of about fourteen acres of grass land was deposited 
nnchafPed in this sUo in July. Only one half of the silo had been 
opened, and upon examining the ensilage it was found that there was 
more waste at the ends of the boards than next to the side wall, and this 
was thought to have arisen from the fact that the boards, not fitting close 
up to the walls, allowed the grass to rise a little and admit the air. Mr. 
Jenkins drew attention to the wet state of the ensilage, which he said was 
a little remarkable. Mr. G. Broderick remarked that there was a lot of 
water in the grass when it was good. Mr. Jenkins said the ensilage in 
the centre of the silo was much dryer than at the sides. Mr. G. Brode- 
rick said that was somewhat difficult to explain. While trying to weight 
all the ensilage in that silo to the same extent they had taken care to put 
the heaviest weights at the sides. In some instances, however, they 
found it rather hollow in the middle, and that had allowed the ends to be 
drawn away from the wall, and thus space was left by which the air 
penetrated. 

The company were then shown nine cattle — five milk cows and four in 
calf, and which are expected to calve in spring — all of which had for 
some time been fed only on ensilage. On that food they had improved 
considerably. In answer to Mr. Jenkins, Mr. G. Broderick said he was 
at present trying the experiment as to the merits of ensilage as cattle 
food, but after he had satisfied himself on the subject he would give the 
cattle a mixture of food, because he thought it preferable to feeding them 
continually on one kind of fodder. — Yorlc Herald. 
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Major Oochbane's Silo, at Aldwabe Manor. 

On Friday, Mr. Jenkins visitod Aldwark Manor, whoro Major Oochrane 
has orectod a brick silo, the interior dimensions of which are 24ft. by 9ft. 
Into this grass was put on the Ist of August, to the depth of 13ft. The 
grass was gathered in fine weather, and after being trodden was covered 
by a layer of straw, on which were put boards and pig iron weights as at 
Pepper Ardon. The ensilage cut out was in good condition, though there 
was some waste at the sides of the silo. Tlie ])re8suro was 1681b. to the 
square foot, and the weiglit of the eiiHilage ])(^r cubic foot was about 601b. 
average. Tlu>re was a litthj salt ])ut in, but Major Cochrane thought thia 
was not desirable, as it made tluj cattle unnaturally thirsty. 



Mr. Wood's Sii/)s, at Clifton, York. 
The party then went to Clifton, to inspect Mr. Wood's silos. These 
are 15ft. by 10ft., and lift, dcu^p. One was ein])ty and the other had only 
been recently opened. Tlie material ])ut in was grass and clover, and the 
ensilage was weiglited with several layers of bricks, the pressure being 
nearly IJcwt. to the square foot. Mr. Wood stated that he put salt in the 
grass, and also the clover in one of the silos, but not in the clover of the 
other, and he found the latter (Mjually as good as the salted clover. There 
was very little that was bad on tlie sides, and about 2in. on the top. The 
silo was not drained, but lie had j)umped about 20 bucketfuls of liquor out 
of it. The grass was gathered in iiue weather, and he estimated that it 
cost him 3^8. an acre to put in the silos, and that the yield was 5 tons per 
acre. Some of tlic^ c'nsilage was given to the cows, which ate it with 
evident relish, and Mr. Wood said they throve on it. — York Herald, 



Lord Londes borough's Silo. 

The silo that was lUixt visited was that of Lord L(nidesborough, at 
Londesborough Park Farm, near Market Weighton. The party was con- 
ducted by Mr. Young, and K])ecial att(»ntion was called to the butter made 
from ensilage fed cows, and this was ])ron()unced (excellent. The silo was 
made in July last, in the end of the barn. Its dimensions are 13ft. by 
8ft. wide, juid 10ft. Gin. deep ; (^alculatcid when full to hold about 16 tons 
of ensilage, and the cost of brickwork and cement was 12/. Arrangements 
were made to drain any licjuid from the silo, and a tap was carried through 
the wall to the outside of the barn, but this proved unue(iessary, as nothing 
has drained from the ensilage since it was put in. The silo was filled with 
grass from the cricket ground adjoining, from the 20th to the 30th of 
August, stored dry and well trodden down as it was put in. The weights 
consisted of pig iron blocks Icwt. each, laid on l^in. boards, hollowed at 
the joints ; these were removed when next filled and replaced as before. 
The weight used averaged about IJcwt. x)or square foot. About 3 stone 
of salt was sprinkled over every ton of grass. On the 17th of NoTomber 
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the silo was opened, and the contents were fonnd to be in a satisfactorj 
condition, with but little waste on the top. The cattle, pigs, and horses 
that had the ensilage given to them ate it readily. 

To test the value of ensilage as compared with other foo<ls, four cowa 
were selected and tied up in the same house, and from the Ist of Jan. to 
the 10th, each had 181b. haj, 31b. choppj, lOlb. ground oats, 141b. man- 
gold, and 31b. cotton cake, or 481b. each cow. Tlie milk was weighed 
after everj meal, morning and evening, with a total result from the four 
cows of 10951b. of milk for the ten days. 

From the 11th to the 20th of January the same cows had 281b. 
ensilage, 141b. mangolds, 31b. cotton cake, 101b. ground oats (551b. each 
cow), and the total weight of milk given by the four cows at the end of the 
ten days was 11161b. showing an increase of 211b. in favour of the 
ensilage. 

It was thought bettor to do away with the roots altogether, as one of 
the cows was slightly purged ; consequently from the 21st to the 25th the 
following food had been given: — 101b. ground oats, 3lb. cotton cake, 
61b. maize meal, 321b. ensilage (501b. each cow), with very satisfactory 
results; in five days 5781b. of milk, which, if continued for the ten days, 
would give an increase of 611b. over the first ten days. A cubic f(M)t of 
the ensilage had been weighed and fonnd to average 311b. — York Herald, 



Mr. Ashporth's Siix), Lonoley Hall, Sheffield. 

On Saturday, Jan. 26, Mr. Jenkins paid a visit to Longley Hall, to 
inspect Mr. Ashforth's silo. It is formed out of an old shed, built of 
stone, on the side of a hill, and is 14ft. long, 8ft. wide, and 9ft. deep, with 
cemented walls and flag-stone floor ; the cost of alteration amounting to 
9{. It was filled on throe days in August, at intervals of a week, a little 
salt being added (about 41b. to the ton), and the boards and weights put 
on each time. The weights were 10 tons of st(iol ingots, of 501b. each 
(brought from Mr. Ashforth's works), giving a pn^ssure of about 2cwt. 
per square foot. Some chopped vetches that had been siloed came out in 
capital condition. 

MR. NEVILE'S SILO, SKELBROOKE, DONO ASTER. 

The dimensions of the silo which Mr. Percy Nevile has had constructed 
in Skelbrooke Park are 15ft. by lift. lOin. It is ])lasterod with Portland 
cement, and has no drainage. It was filled on August 22, 1883, with 
second crop rye-grass and clover, sixty-seven cartloads being put into the 
silo. It was three times filled to the top, and when opened, on Jan. 4,. 
it had sunk 3ft. 6in. It was covered with boards I^in. grooved and 
battened, and weighted with 16 tons of rough stone. There was very 
little mould at the top, and none at either sides or comers. All the stock 
ate it most greedily the first day it was opened. 
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THREE TEARS' EXPERIENOES IN WALES. 

[Under the head of " Exporienoes of a Tyro," Mr. Kenyon gave in the Field of 
July 22, 1882, the following account of his first year's doings. He is now 
one of oar " vetorans," and has snpplemented his early experiences by the 
results of two Boasons' further practice. — Ed.] 

My attention was first called to the subject by reading accounts of its 
successful practice in the United States, as described by various correspon- 
dents of the Farmers' Review, a cajntal little paper published at Ohicago, 
and sent to me by a friend in Illinois. Accordingly, while waiting for the 
weather to clear up for haymaking last summer, the men were set to work 
to dig a large and dee^) pit in the stackyard, near the edge of a bank which 
dipped abruptly down to a stream below. The subsoil here appeared to 
})e a stiff clay, and this, in addition to the favourable situation for 
drainage, constituted one of the chief reasons for selecting the spot as the 
site of my silo, as it is called. 

I hoped that the clay might prove sufficiently firm and cohesive to enable 
me to dispense with a lining of stone or brickwork. Such, however, was 
not the case ; for, after getting down to a depth of eight or nine feet, the 
sides, owing probably to the heavy and continued fall of rain, commenced 
to slip in here and there. A facing of brick or stone work was absolutely 
necessary, and accordingly two or three truck-loads of common red bricks 
were procured, and masons engaged to lay them in cement and sand, mixed 
to a proper consistency with water. The facing was only one brick thick 
on two sides and part of the third, but where the sides showed the greatest 
inclination to cave in, two courses of bricks were laid. Great care was 
taken to form the pit perfectly rectangular, and to carry the walls up 
plumb, in order tliat the lid, to be described presently, might not be 
prevented from moving evenly downward as the contents subsided. At 
each of the four comers the brickwork was continued upwards in the form 
of pillars, to support a light roof. When completed, the dimensions of the 
silo or vault (inside measurement) were as follows : Length, lift. 9in. ; 
width, 10ft. ; and depth, lift. 

I ought to mention that, a little water having been met with near the 
bottom of the pit, the foundations of the four walls were made to do duty 
as drains likewise, by the expedient of placing the bricks of the lowest 
courses on their edges, so as to leave a space of about 2iin. between 
them. The next course being [laid over, and at right angles to them, 
formed a cover to the narrow gutter or drain thus created, and on this the 
brick wall or facing was built. An outlet for the water was made by 
cutting a short drain (afterwards tiled and refilled) from the stream 
already mentioned to the lowest comer of the foundation. Slate flags 
laid on mortar, and joined together with cement, formed a good floor to 
the pit, which by this means was kept quite free from water, without 
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sUowing any air to leak in from the disin — a most important matter ; 
indeed, mj excuse for entering so minutely and at such length on the 
eofnstmetion of the silo, is the paramount necessity of malHTig it thoroughly 
air-tight ; in fact, this is one of the main conditions of success. 

At last, on the 24th of September, 1881, after many interruptions to the 
wori^ by reason of the very unsettled weather, which caused the hay harvest 
to *' drag its slow length along " from the beginning of July to the end of 
September, all was ready, and we commenced to fill the large tank-like 
leeeptacle with cut grass from some four or five acres of good meadow, 
whieh had been reserved for the purpose, and which, from being shut up so 
hmg, was a very heavy crop. The grass was mostly cut by a two-horse 
mowing machine, and at once collected into heaps or cocks and carted 
home. Here it was cut up by a Bentall's chaff-cutter, geared to one inch 
eat and driven by water power, as fast as three or four men could feed and 
elear away from it. Other men, provided with large baskets or hampers, 
carried the cut stuff away to the silo, where it was spread evenly about and 
well trampled down by a woman and three or four boys, with now and then 
tlie assistance of an extra man or two when the grass was being thrown in 
Teiy rapidly. In this manner about nineteen cartloads of grass were 
stored away. The lid or cover was then put on. This is constructed of 
l^in. planks, and made in sections of about 3ft. lOin. in width ; the planks 
ploughed and grooved and strongly battened, with the battens projecting, 
so as to overlap and cause all the sections, under equally distributed 
weight, to move downward together. A quantity of spare bricks were 
deposited equally over the surface of the lid, and the whole left to settle 
down. In a couple of days the green stuff had subsided considerably, and 
by fixing up a sort of movable frame of planks around the top of, and 
flush with, the brickwork, we were able to cram in seven loads more grass. 
The lid was then finally put on, and brickbats and stones heaped on top to 
a considerable depth — probably three tons weight. When the mass had 
settled down below the level of the pit mouth, the temporary frame was 
removed. Thus, twenty-six cartloads of grass, estimated to weigh from 
twenty to twenty-four tons, were pitted by Oct. 4. 

Although most of my friends took a kindly and even enthusiastic 
interest in the experiment, such an unusual method of preserving grass 
for winter consumption was looked upon by many of my less educated 
neighbours as the height of folly, and their remarks on the whole proceed- 
ing were far from flattering or encouraging. It was not without some 
display of fimmess even, that my own men could be induced to commence 
digging the pit — ^partly, no doubt from a laudable desire to save their 
master^s credit, and partly, perhaps, from fear of themselves sharing in 
the ridicule which the project would be likely to excite. Curiously 
enough, though the prophets of evil all predicted the certain failure of 
the experiment, they were by no means so unanimous as to the cause of 
failure ; for while some maintained that the grass would be sure to heat 
and take fire, others as confidently asserted that it would be sure to rot 
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and turn to luanuro. Ono of the oxtra handd, who was aasisting to throw 
in tho cut Htuif» ronmrkiHl to tho foreman that '* ho wan not Tory woU off, 
but ho daro hot tho inantor all tho money ho had that tho grans would all 
bo found ])orfootly rotton when tho pit wan oponod in winter!** 

Ah it wnH ho laio in autumn when tho Hih) waH ilHod. wo did not open 
it until Fol). <). 1882. an intorval of rathor more than four months, in 
order to ^ivo the plan a thorough trial. At lawt tlu» ev(»ntful moment 
arrived, nntl an tlu^ num (M)nuneneed to raine the H(M«iion of the cover, we 
noti(MMl Home (Inrk mouldy-looking HtuiT routid the edgen; whenMi]>on my 
honent Welnh forenmti, who Imd ht)ld of one corner of the Hd, ceased 
lifting, and at onct^ hegnn to bring to my retnembratice how ho had always 
wanuMl me thai the granH wouhl be nure to ** Mpooil.** ** It certainly does 
not look very cticou raging, HO far.** 1 waid; "but lift the Hd right otf, 
and tluMi we hIuiII nee what ban happenetl to it/* In a ft^w moments the 
heavy nection wan comph^tely renu)ve<l, and then a loud exclamation of 
•• Well, iiiawk ! '* from the man expreHnively annt)unce<l bin antoniMhrnent 
at perceivitig the trm^ ntate of affairH. Kxcept tor a little dintance round 
the niiloH aiul nbout the tMlgen. at top. tho graHs wan perfectly prt^Horvod, 
and little change in appearance from what it wan when pitted. On heiug 
handhMl it gave ottt a ntrong though not uupleanant odt)ur, reminding one 
of the HUiell of nteamed hay. only more pungent. (Vtth^ quickly took to 
it. and, aH tiu^ became more acctiniomod to its peculiar llavour and smell, 
ap])cared to relinh it greatly. 

Although no trial wan madt> of the ftHnling value t)f euHilage in com- 
pariMon with hay or other ftxhler. we were HatinibHl that it wan a whole- 
Home and UK<»ful kind of ft)od for cattle of any t\^{\ A h)t of yearling 
calvoH were partit'ularly fond of it, and neemetl to thrive well on the 
pnmervtul gruHH. Milk cowh were ftJUtid tt) rtnpure a little cotttm oake, 
i)ean meal, or other concentrate<l fo(Kl iti addition, to keep up the quality 
of the milk and make rich cream. On the otht^r Imnd. the butter had 
more of the colour, if not tlavour. of that from granH-fed cowh, than was 
the cane Ix^fore unitig ennilage. 

There wan one drawback to the ccmiplete huccchh of the experiment; 
the edgcH of the mann of cut grann were m<nildy and untlt for food, for a 
thicknt^HH of Heveral inchen from top to bottom of the pit. In Homo {Uirts 
not more than an inch or ho next the brickwork waH Hpoilt. while in other 
])laceH the tin mage t^xtetided to a foot in width. There are two theories 
which might perhapn be atlvancod to account for thin ntate of things. 
Firnt. that tlu^ pit in in too damp a nitttation ; and. necondly, tliat the 
brickwork, being only iKiinted and not covere<l with Portland cement, may 
not poHHOHH a HufHciently nmooth mirface to inntire the regtdar Hottlement 
of tho contentH. I incline to tho latter an the moMt platinible conjooture* 
and it in borne <mt by a Mtatomont of M. If. (?ottu*H (of Indre-et-Loirei 
Franco) in tho Ag tie Mural Gaveth lant year. He nayn, in describing 
his ])it, *• the widen are perfectly vortical, the four cornorw being slightly 
rounded; tho whole is coated with Portland cemont, thus insuring a 
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perfect settlement of the contents, npon which depends the preseryation 
of the fodder.'' Probably, howeyer, it is the two defects aboye-mentioned, 
conjointly, that cause the mischief in this case. To remedy one of them, 
«l all eyents, I purpose haying the brickwork coated with cement before 
proceeding to refill the pit. Unless a perfectly dry grayel or sand bank 
18 to be found in a convenient situation for the proposed silo, I am con- 
yinced that it would be b<;tter, in a comparatively damp climate like ours, 
to construct it entirely alxjve ground. I will only remark in conclusion, 
that, as the process becomes better understood, it must prove of consider- 
able advantage to owners of stock in Great Britain, as it has alrea^ly done 
elsewhere. When it is considered that, by such a simple process, the 
heaviest grass or other forage croi)S can be preserved for winter use in 
the wettest of seasons, its value is plainly perceived C. B. Kenton. 
Brynllwydwyn, Machynlleth, July, 1882. 



Snt, — ^Two season's further experience of ensilage has more than ever 
impressed me with its value, not only as a cheap and effectual method of 
securing forage crops in any weather, wet or dry, but also of providing 
wholesome and succulent food for stock, and one which they greatly 
relish. 

In order to perfect my silo, and, if possible, avoid the waste which had 
taken place around the walls — as described in the account of my first 
experiences ( The Field, July 22, 1882; — I had the inside coated with 
cement before proceeding to refill the pit in 1882. The result was most 
satisfactory, for, although the grass was nearly all mown, carted, and 
pitted in extremely wet weather, there was scarcely any mould to be seen 
when the shutters were removed on the 12th of January following. Hay- 
making, on the other hand, had, during that same season, been a most 
tedious and expensive business. It is said that an ounce of fact is worth 
a bushel of theory ; I will therefore append a few facts which afford a 
striking illustration of the value of ensilage in comparison with the usual 
method of harvesting in a bad season like that of 1882. 

At the same time that the sUo was being filled with coarse herbage 
from a poor sideland field, we were endeavouring to save a crop of hay 
from an upland meadow, very favourably situate<l for drying in ordinary 
seasons. When the sun shone out for a brief season, all hands repaired to 
the hayfield ; when clouds and rain prevailed, they resorted to making 
ensilage. In the one case, in fact, we " improved each shining hour;" in 
the other we utilised each wet and cloudy one. Yet, strange to say, the 
measure of success was in precisely inverse ratio to the care and expense 
bestowed. The hay — ^badly weathered in spite of all our efforts — ^was only 
used, because only fit, for bedding the cattle, which were actually fed 
upon the ensilage already described, ensilage composed of the coarsest 
kind of herbage, and carried cut into chaff, and pitted regardless of the 
rain. And, what is perhaps quite as remarkable, the animals grew and 
throve remarkably well dnring the three months they were fed upon thia 
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rongh description of ensilage. Sheep, however, would not eat it nnlesa 
starved to it, although homed stock would take it in preference to hay. 
So mnch for my second (1882-3) experiment. 

Mj third and latest trial was conducted on somewhat different lines. 
Hitherto I had always cut the grass into chaff before packing it into the 
silo ; but last year (1883) I pitted it long, just as it came from the field. 
This plan, than which nothing could bo more simple, has answered 
perfectly. The ensilage, although mostly put in wet, like the previonB- 
years, is, to say the least, quite as good as any that has gone before it. 
Cattle eat it greedily, and even sheei) will take it in preference to good 
hay. Until this last year I had never succeeded in getting the latter 
class of stock to take freely to ensilage. Now, however, both breeding 
ewes and yearling sheep, Shropshire Downs and cross-breeds, eat it 
readily. 

There is a decided gain in not cutting the grass into chaff, as it saves 
unnecessary handling, which means increased cost of mannf actnre ; 
although in cases where the proper machinery already exists, and where 
the chaff-cutter can be placed directly over the silo, it might be econo- 
mical to chop up the fodder on account of its packing closer at the time, 
as much grass can be packed into a silo of any given dimensions when 
thrown in long as when cut into chaff, but it will require the operation of 
fillin g to be of tener repeated in the former than "in the latter case. For 
my own part, although I have water power and chaff-cutters, I don't 
intend to chop up my grass in future ; for, besides the saving of expense, 
there is less waste in handling the unchaffed ensilage. In this condition, 
too, it can be supplied to stock in either racks or troughs, whichever may 
be most convenient. 

With respect to salt, a good deal of misapprehension seems to exist. 
Its liberal use is evidently regarded by some as indispensable to the pro- 
duction of good ensilage. I hold much the same opinion three years ago, 
but it has been dispelled by experience. I should say that if this sub- 
stance exerts any influence at all on the process, it is certainly not a 
beneflcial one. As a condiment or a corrective I believe it is a good 
thing for stock, but I prefer to give it them separately, in the form of 
rocksalt, which they can lick or not, as their tastes or instincts prompt 
them. In 1881 1 mixed a considerable quantity of salt with the grass as 
it was thrown into the silo ; in 1882 I only did so with about half of the 
ensilage ; and last year I discarded it altogether. If the quality of my 
ensilage is no better in consequence, it has certainly suffered no deterio- 
ration by the omission. 

When as much as 21b. of salt is recommended to be added to each 
hundredweight of fodder, it is time to cry, Hold ! At that rate, in eating 
601b. or 601b. of ensilage, a beast would daily consume lib. of salt — a 
quantity almost sufficient to form a brisk purgative. This must surely be 
too much of a good thing. Ohasles R. Kenyon. 

Brynllwydwyn, Machynlleth, Feb. 28, 1884. 
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MB. OAKELEY'S SILOS, TAN.Y-BWLOH, MBRIONETHSHIBB. 

The home farm of Mr. W. E. Oakoloy, of Pla« Tan-y-Bwlch, ib situate 
in the far-famod " Valo of FoHtiiiioj^," on tho banlcH of i]w rivor Dwrydd, 
and has, daring the last fonrtoon yo&rn, })oon much im))rov»d by embanking 
and nnderdraining, thus convorting the originally poor and peaty soil into 
soond pasture and arable land, chiefly tlie former. A few years ago the 
soil was so soft that it was with difficulty cultivated ; but, by thorough 
draining, it has become comparatively firm and sound, producing good 
crops of hay, oats, and roots. Being determined to give ensilage a fair 
trial, Mr. Oakeley instructed his fann bailiff (James Maitland) to prepare 
three silos on different principles, under his )>ersonal su]>erviHion. 

Silo No. 1 was formerly a mixing bin in the bam, 7ft. square by 7ft. 
deep, formed with slate slabs to the height of fift., witli an addition of 
2ft. of deal boarding. On June 2 this was filled with grass from the 
lawn in front of the mansion, well shaken and trodden evenly over the 
silo, then covered with rough slabs from the saw mill, and afterwards 
weighted with common stones to the extent of 1901b. to the square foot. 
In two days it sank about two -thirds. The weights were then removed 
and the silo refilled ; the slabs and stones were replaced, and the silo 
closed np at a cost of less than 2()h. 

Silo No. 2 was formed at the back of an existing cattle shed, and 
excavated along the same 24ft. by a width of L'^ft., and to a depth of 
10ft. The walls were of rough masonry, and lined with concrete Jin. 
thick at the sides, and 4in. at the bottom, the whole covered over 
with a wooden roof resting on six pillars, JJJin. in height from the coping 
of the walls. This was executed at a total cost of 452. liSn. ']d., including 
weighting and cartage. This silo was filled, on June 29, with grass from 
part of the pasture land before described to the height of 2ift. above 
the coping stones ; a layer of heather was then put over the grass and 
covered with wooden slabs, then weighted with waste blocks of slate to 
the extent of 1721b. to the square foot. The grass sank in four days 
over two-thirds. The weights were then removed, and stacked on top of 
one side and end of silo walls. The silo was then refilled, and under- 
went a similar operaticm, whi(;h was repeated eight days afterwards, this 
being the third and last time the silo was filled. There were seventy- 
two cartloads of grass (weighing about ].5cwt. to the load), or 54 terns, 
put into this silo. The process of lifting the 24 tons of slate blocks by 
nine men took forty-five mirmtes each time, and the whole cost, including 
horse labour for mowing and carting, came to 42. Hs. 3c2., or Is, 7}(2. per 
ton. The second time this silo was filled it was raining hard ; the grass 
was quite wet, and was put into the silo during weather in which nothing 
could bo done at haymaking. The grass was carted direct from the field 
to the silo, and was not ohopj)ed ; neither was bran, straw, salt, nor any- 
thing else mixed with it. 

Y 
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Silo No. 3 is an excavation in the stack-jard, 10ft. long by 5ft. broad 
and 10ft. deep, dug from a marl subsoil, with no other preparation what- 
ever. The digging was done at a cost of \2s. This silo, or rather hole, 
was filled in Septem})er with fourteen or fifteen loads of coarse grass, 
which the cattle would not depasture, then covered with rough slabs and 
weighted with common Btoneu to the extent of 2151b. to the square foot, 
and covered over with a temi>oraty thatched roof. 

On Dec. 8 the stones were removed from part of No. 1 silo. The 
ensilage was cut from top to lx>ttom, and the qiuility proved excellent ; 
some 6in. at the top and at the sides was of inferior quality, but it is here 
worth recording that where the ensilage was encased by the slate slabs 
the condition was perfect. I witnessed the ensilage g^ven to Mr. 
Oakeley's herd of pedigree Welsh cattle, and nine out of every ten cows 
ate it with avidity. The horses were at work during the opening of the 
silo, but the bailiff infonns me that when they returned three out of five 
ate it at once, and the other two have since taken it readily, mixed with 
chaff. The ensilage lias every appearance of being very wholesome, 
nutritious food, having all the healthy feeding succulent properties of 
midsummer grass, with a pleasant and api>etising flavour. 

On Dec. 11, No. 2 silo was partially o|)eued for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the quality of the ensilage, for our guidance in dealing with the 
question of spring food for the cattle. This 1 also witnessed; and 
within a few inches from the surface-covering of heather the ensilage 
was in a perfect state of preservation, and sent forth a most pleasant 
aroma. The cattle also ate the contents of this silo very greedily 
the moment it was put before them. Success being assured, this silo was 
closed up for spring food. A. M. DuNLOP. 

3, Old Palace-yard, Westminster Abbey, Dec. 12, 1883. 



James Maitland, the bailiff, has since kept a very correct record 
of the milk and butter produced during the consumption of the 
ensilage from No. 1 silo, and he informs me that the quaijitity and 
quality wore both very considerably improved, especially the colour of 
the butter ; and this became more visible when the ensilage was exhausted, 
and the cows put back to their usual food. 

Silo No. 3 was opened on January 9, the result being that the coarse 
gprass in this primitive silo was rendered fit food for cattle. It was 
no doubt of a more rancid nature than the ensilage in silos Nos. 1 
or 2, but when cut and mixed with hay the cattle ate it very well. 

As will be observed. No. 2 silo was only partially opened on Dec. 11, 
and, as stated above, was closed and left for spring food. To-day 
(March 1) the ensilage was cut from top to bottom, the result being that 
the quality of the same throughout was highly satisfactory. Within a 
few inches from the heather the ensilage gave forth a most pleasant 
aroma, perhaps a little strong, but when it was cut down two or three 
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faei H befame p«rfecilj sweet. At abcmt fonr feet from tbe top » 
IftjrefT of Tet«bes ^. thiek was cut through; the smell from this was 
nkher strong, and the cattle did not seem to care for it. Immediately 
below this, and down to the bottom of the silo, the qoalitj of the haj 
ensilage remained sweet and snccnlent, and the stock ate it with aridity. 
A enrions feature prcsente<l itself from 5ft. to 10ft. down ; the white 
clorer had not Ifini its bloc^m, nor the buttercup its yellow tinge. The 
emnlage is of gfxid qnality close np to both sides and ends. 

One hnndrefl and eight gallons of lir|nid were drawn from this silo by 
means of a common tap dnring the first ten days it was being filled. 
The liquid resemblefl strong tea, and was given to the cart horses, 
mixed with hay chaff, and they seeme<l to like it very much. 

Tan-y-Bwlch, Merionethshire, March 1, 1884. A. M. Duhlop. 



MB. EVANS'S SILO, PWLLHELI, CARNAEV0N8HIEE. 

Am experimental silo on a small scale has been built in South Camarvon- 
mMn, by Mr. Owen Evans, of Brownhall, Pwllheli. It was of plain 
«iane work, 12ft. by Mi. inside, and 10ft. to the corbel, the floor of 
eonerete, and walls cemented 8ft. from the ground ; so that it is 
ihoTonghly watertight, with no of>ening except in the upper part of the 
gable end (15ft. by 4ft.), it l>cing let into a sloping side land convenient 
to the grass. The walls of the building are 2ft. thick, with slate roof. 

Between July 24 and 28 there was carried into it eight cartloads of 
eoATse grass grown under trees, and what was cut along the fences of the 
hay fields ; also some rough refuse pasture, and over a cartloa^l of green 
nettles. The whole was carted wet or dry as soon as cut, and carefully 
trodden down by two men as it was brought in ; and, there being no 
room to lay in any more, it was closed in by laying 2iin. planks of home 
timber placed across the building, and weigh te^l with from 5 tons to 
6 tons of stone. The silo was again opened on Aug. 9, as it had subsided 
to about 3ft. of the bottom, and from that to the 13th seven additional 
cartloads were put in, when it was finally close<l upon fifteen cartloads. 

When opened on the 3rd of March the ensilage proved fully equal to 
anticipations; the cattle, young and old ate it with avidity, and the 
cowman says they prefer it to the l>est of hay. 



COLONEL LAMBTON'S SILO, BBOWNSLADE, PEMBEOKE. 

CoLOif EL Lambtoh , of Browuslatle, near Pembroke, opened a " silo " on 
Dee. 19. The silo was 12ft. by 9ft., in two compartments. The contents 
had been carried in very wet weather last June, and were half meadow 
grass and half clover. The temperature when the place was entered was 
found to be 92^, and the ensilage was in splendid condition, particularly 
the clover. — Daily Telegraph. 

T 2 
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ME. POOHIN'S SILOS, BODNANT. 

Two silos have been erected at the home farm of Mr. H. D. Fochin, of 
Bodnant Hall. The site chosen was near the farm buildings, where the 
gronnd forms a steep gradient, so that the upper ends of the silos are 
level with the ground, which greatly facilitates the work of filling. Each 
silo measures 24ft. long, 9ft. wide, and 12ft. deep ; the waUs 
are 2ft. thick, and built of stone and mortar, lined with cement. 
A doorway 4ft. wide leads into each silo, and before being filled 
with grass both doorways were made up with raUway sleepers, and 
the joints filled with clay and moss. A 2ft. wall separates the two 
silos. At present the silos are roofed temporarily, so that the exact total 
cost cannot be given, but the sum will be about 851. The construction 
and filling of the silos were superintended by Mr. Stewart. From 
Aug. 10 to 20 both silos were filled with newly-cut grass, trodden by cart- 
horses. A thin layer of straw was placed on the grass, and then old 
railfiray sleepers, laid crossways and closely packed together, were 
weighted with stones to the extent of 2001b. per square foot. The highest 
temperature registered was 120°. On Nov. 10 one of the silos was 
opened, and 15 tons of mangold and swede tops put in, and again sealed 
down as before. Fermentation rapidly set in, and the smell given off was 
most offensive. 

On Jan. 5 the silos were opened. In No. 1, a piece 3ft. wide was cut 
right down, so that a complete section could be examined from top to 
bottom. About nine inches under the layer of straw was mouldy, and 
unfit for food, and nearly the same quantity at the sides. All the rest is 
excellent fodder and eagerly eaten by horses, cattle, and sheep. 

No. 2 silo, in which the mangold tops were put, was then opened. 
This part of the experiment proved a complete failure, the tops being 
nothing more or less than a mass of corruption, and grubs innumerable, in 
various stages of development, swarmed amongst them. The ensilage 
under the mangold tops is in capital condition from top to bottom. It 
weighs 52ilb. per cubic foot. — Agricultural Gazette, 



SILOS AT BLAENGAWR FARM, ABERDARB. 

In the early part of July Messrs. D. Davis and Sons had two silos 
(measuring each 15ft. long, 14ft. high, 8ft. Gin. wide) filled with green 
meadow grass, covered with a layer of straw, then IJin. planks, and 
weighted with ^cwt. iron weights one to a foot area. On Dec. 3 they 
opened one of them, and found about three inches of the layer of straw 
imder the covering planks slightly mildewed. Under this it was free 
from mildew, with the exception of about an inch nearest the side wall, 
and the ensilage, on the whole, was of excellent quality. 
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MR. nmrE's silo, whitehill, Lanarkshire. 

The experiment at Wliitehill was, we believe, the first that was made 
in Scotland, and Mr. Imrie invited the members of the Glasgow Agri- 
cultural Society to be present at the opening of his silo on Saturday, 
Feb. 7, 1883. Mr. Imrie had seen various references to ensilage, and being 
of an experimental fcum of mind, thought he would try what he could do 
in a rough way. He had previously arranged to build a pit to hold draff 
for the use of the cattle during the winter months, and this he 
determined to utilise for a trial of the ensilage process. The silo is about 
lift, long, 9ft. broad, and 10ft. deep, and is partly under ground. It is 
built of brick and lime and pointed with cement, and at the bottom there 
is a drain with a sort of trap. On a rainy day at the end of September or 
beginning of October, 1882, Mr. Imrie cut down a quantity of fully half 
ripe vetches, com, and beans, put them through the chaff cutter, and 
converted them into what is known as " mashlam." Dripping wet, he 
put the material into the pit, and tramped it all down firmly. As the 
" mashlam " was not sufficient to fill the silo, he placed on the top a 
layer of beans and com, which were fully ripe, and had been dried and 
stacked before being put through the chaff-cutter. He also mixed about 
half a hundredweight of salt with the forage. After the mixture had 
undergone a thorough tramping, a covering of about two feet of clay was 
put on, and the silo closed. From some cause, the ensilage became 
depressed aU round the side of the pit, leaving a slight cone in the 
centre. 

When opened, on Feb. 17, 1883, the top layer, which was that of ripe 
com and beans cut up by the chaff-cutter, had a strong sour odour, but 
after that was removed, and the layers of half ripe mashlam were reached, 
there was a perceptible diminution in the strength of the odour, and it was 
admitted that the ensilage was pretty fresh. Some of the farmers present 
thought the flavour was that of English hay, while others thought it was 
rather stronger, and more resembled draff. At one of the sides there 
were signs of heating, and it seemed as if, somehow or other, moisture had 
managed to find its way through the clay into the pit. Mr. Imrie 
explained 'that the material was placed in the pit in the worst possible 
condition. Unfortunately the servants had given the cows their midday 
meal, and it was a question whether any of them would look at it. A 
portion was placed before several cows, and though one or two did not 
seem to relish it, others ate it at once, and seemed to like it. 

It was admitted that Mr. Imrie had placed insufficient weight on the 
silo, and the drain in the bottom of the pit was deemed to be an evil, as 
through it air may have reached the stored material. Another thing 
against the ensilage was that the vetches, beans, and corn were half ripe 
before being cut. Under the circumstances in which Mr. Imrie made his 
attempt, the result was considered very satisfactory. — Glasgow Herald, 
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SIR T. E. 0OLEBROOKE*S SILOS IN LANARKSHIRE. 

In tho Uppor Ward of Lanarksliiro Sir T. E. Oolobroko, Bart«» M.P.» 
got two of his tonauts to gfivo tho systi^m a trial, on conditiou that ho 
defrayed tho cost of erecting the hiIos. On Nov. 24, 1883, tho farm of 
Nether Abiugton, tenanted by Mr John Morton, wan opened. Tho silo, built 
of stone and lime, is 15ft. long by TJft. broad, the depth 12ft., and the 
thickness of wall 18in. The floor and sides were laid with cement. On 
Ang. 3 (this is a late high district) Mr Morton had 17 tons of meadow 
grass cut and deposited in the silo. The grass was pretty dry, and Hlb. 
of salt per hundredweight was added. WocKlen battens wen^ placed on 
tho top, and six tons of stones (about 701b. iH»r s(|uan^ foot). Aftor threo 
weeks those were removed, and i tons of green oats, with 5 tons of 
rongh pasture grass, were added to tho mass, and the pressure was 
resumed as before. None of the stuff was chopped. Cost of tho silo 
was 38^.. exclusive of cartages, and the ex}H3nse of filling was ostimatod 
at about 1/. per acre. After three months the ensilage was sampled. The 
rongh grass w»vs found to liave kept admirably. A little overheating was 
apparent at the top of the oats, and the same at tho junction with 
timothy grass and the oats on the lower side of f he latter. On tho wliolOf 
however, tho fodder ha<l retained wonderfully green flavour. The 
experiment, taking everything into account, has In^en regarded as 
successful; but cho])ping of the ranker fo(hler, and more pressure for 
such green stuff as tho oats, were recommended, and will probably l)e 
attended to in future. 

The silo on Mr. Hunter's farm, of Kirkt(m, also erected by Sir T. E. 
Oolebrooke, on much tho same principle, is i)roving satisfactory. 



MR. HAMILTON'S SILO, DALZELL, LANARKSHIRE. 

At the home farm of Dalzell, Lanarkshire, the prox)orty of Mr. 
Hamiltcm, M.P., a silo has bet^n erected and conducted by Mr. W. 0. 
Bonallo, land steward. The silo is wliolly above gnmtid, 13ft. long, 13ft. 
deep, and 10ft. broad, and cost (mly 22/. The walls are of 14in. brickwork, 
coated with cement, and tho floor of (M)ucrete, and to facilitate emptying 
a boarded door is inserted at one comer, but was liermetically sealed 
outside by UKmns of 4in. brickwork coated with ct^ment. Tlie silo was filled 
on the l(>th July, and four following days, with grass grown in orchards 
and pleasure grounds. The grass was cut into chaiT, and about 2lb. of 
salt was added for every cwt. The stuff was covered with doom, 
then by four inches of bran, and about 2 tons concroto blocks, affording 
pressure equal to 35lb. to tho square foot. In the coarse of a fortnight 
the flooring and bran were removed, and more fodder deposited. The 
pressure was again applied for three months, after which the oows weia 
fed daily, and seemed to relish the ensilage. 
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LORD BLANTTRE'S SILO, FREELANDS ERSKINE, 

RENFREWSHIRE. 

One of the largest and most expensively built silos in Scotland was 
opened on Jan. 8, on the property of Lord Blautyre at Freelands Erskine, 
near Glasgow. The silo (an ordinary house in appearance) is built on a 
piece of level land, with the floor sunk 3ft. below the surface. It is 54ft. 
long, 20ft. 4dn. wide, and has walls 12ft. high. The walls, 14in. thick, 
are built of sound red brick, pointed on the outside, and plastered inside 
with cement. The house is divided into foar equal divisions by 14in. 
cross walls. The two end compartments are entered by two doors in each 
gable, the lower door being on a level with the surface, and the other, 
which is smaller, having its door sill on a level with the wall plate. The 
two centre divisions are not intended to be emptied until the end ones 
are cleared out, as doors enter through the division walls into the centre 
silos. The cost was as follows : — ^Digging, carting, and carriage, 
322. 4«. 6(2. ; ironwork, 62Z. 168. 2d. ; stones, bricks, and cement, 
140i. 12«. Sd.'j slater and plumber work^ 38Z. Is. — ^total, 273Z. l^a. 9cl. 
The work was done during June and July, and the building was barely 
finished when it was commenced to be filled. 

On Aug. 23 about 25 tons of grass were put chaffed, into the first 
division. This grass was cut principally from under trees, or from 
land long pastured with sheep, the herbage of which they had not been 
eating, and had never been grass of other than a second-rate quality. 
Two-inch battens were placed on the top, and weights to the extent of 
621b. per square foot. On Sept. 7 boards and weights were removed, and 
19 tons of oats, chopped into half -inch lengths, put in. These oats had 
grown principally under trees, and had been much lodged. The whole 
was again covered with battens — no intermediate material, such as bran 
or straw being used — ^and weighted with about 5 tons of old ferry chains 
and a few 561b. weights, equal to about 621b. per superficial foot. 

On Aug. 31, 45 tons of chopped lodged oats were put in the second 
division ; and between Sept. 24 and 28, 43 tons of beans and oats, chopped, 
were put into the fourth division, the third being left empty. During the 
filling of all the silos the weather was good. 

On being opened, it was found that about 4 inches immediately under 
the planks were more or less decomposed and permeated with mould, and 
not of much, if any, use. The next foot in depth was free of evidences 
of decomposition or mould, but was quite dry, and had a musty smeU, 
like overheated hay or manure ; it, however, would be of some value for 
food, though not perfect in preservation. Below this layer (and each 
layer was very distinctly marked) the fodder was in a perfect state of 
preservation. The straw was moist, had a pleasant smeU, and appeared 
to bo relished by horses and cattle. — North British Agricultwrist, 
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LORD SEATIELD'S SILOS AT WOODSIDB AND TOCHIHEAL. 

The opening of two silos on the farms of Woodside and Toehineal, near 
Cnllen House, Banff, on Feb, 19, was the first occasion of the kind north 
of the Dee, and over 2<K) yenorm connected with farming, from the lord 
to the crofter, ass<;mbled to satisfy themselves as to the result of Lord 
Seafield's ex£>erimi5nts. 

The fiih} at W<Kxlsid/5, nn^ler the charge of Mr, Charles Urqnluirt, is of 
the simplest jHrnHihla construction, miule so iutentionallj that it might be 
adopted by the jK>on;st class of tenants. It is simply an excavation in s 
dry bank clr^s'^ to the stea/ling, a wall of which forms one side of the silo, 
the other three sides lx;ing the earth cut 6ft, down to the level of the 
floor of the stea^ling, and with a slight sloi^e to allow any water to mn 
off. The top of the s^jlid earth walls was made up three additional feet, 
making the entire height fift. This adrlitirmal height was made by first 
facing it up with turf, as in building a turf dyke, and backing it behind 
with the excavations to a breadth of 4ft, or thereby. The size of the yii 
or silo was 16ft. by 16ft., and 9ft deep. 

The silo was filled at three o];>erations, viz,, on Oct, 5 were depooted 
26 tons of green oats off moss land, cut int^> an average length of 4m, 
with scythe bla^les. This crop ha/1 been sown a second time, the original 
crop having Yxmn duffiroyinl by grub. Ten days after 12 tona weie 
added, and at the expiry of eight days 10 tons more, making in aU 
48 tons. It was tramiicl down firm by s<;veral men as it was pot in, 
covered 07er with inch bi^mnls, rm which about two feet of sandy earth waa 
laid and closely tramfM*d and smrxith<Kl over with the back of the spade. 
Above the covering a taupaulin was laid upon a few rough poles, and 
some fioles were also laid alxive it to keei> it from blowing off with the 
wind« It was estimat/xl that 26 tons of earth were put on, giving a 
pressure of aVrnt 2cwt. to the sqnarr; frM, Four days after the first 
operation this prr^ssure cause^l an average sinking of 5ft. Previous to the 
third ojM;ration the c^/ntents sulisided 4ft. and became very hot. Total 
expense of making silo, 3/. Hn. ; of preparing, filling, &e,, 6^ 10«, 

On ofiening the silr>— tlmt is, on removing a fmrt of the earth eorering 
^he extreme surface next the earth was dark and slightly rotten to a 
depth of al¥>ut an inch ; below this alK>ut six inches was quite white and 
mouldy ; beyond this u[jf>f;r layer then; was nothing mouldy or in any 
way injured down to the li'ittorn. Tlie upix;r part was comparatively 
dry, while the lower part was moist, and smelled more acid than the top. 
Scnne of the oats, which luul Wm nearly ripe when put in, were as sonnd 
and sweet as if preserve^l in the dry state. The milch cows were fondest 
of the ensilage. The sheep ab$o ate it freely. The horses did not relish 
it much, and the fat cattle refused it with f^w exceptions. 

The silo at Tochineal, under the charge of Mr, Kemp, was fanned in a 
building, and consisted of two compartments, each measoiing 
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16ft. by Idift.y and 15ft. high, a concrete wall 12in. thick separating the 
two. The interior is cemented. The silo has three doors and two sky- 
lights, and is erected against a bank of earth, the principal door, nsod for 
filling the silo, being on the bank side, 10ft. from the floor. The other 
two doors are on a level witli the floor — one for each compartment — ^to be 
used for removing the ensilage. Only one compartment is in use this 
season. On Oct. 23, 20 tons 3cwt. Iqr. of ripe aftermath, slightly 
touched by frost, average length 9in., were stored in one operation, and 
covered over with a 8i)riukling of straw ; battens 13 ^ft. long and 2iin. 
thick were then laid on, and weighted witli 18 tims of bricks, giving a 
pressure of about 1901b. to tlio square foot. The cost of building silo 
amounted to 80Z., and the expense of fllliug, &c., 31. The ensilage was 
well preserved, and, except being a little mouldy on the top to a depth 
of 4in. or so, the stuff oanie out beautifully fresh. The silos are termed 
a thorough success. — Farmers' Gazette, 



MR. G. YOUNG'S SILO, AT BLACKADDER, BERWICKSHIRE. 
On Friday, Jan. 4, a largo assemblage of landed proprietors, agricul- 
turists, and others, took place on the farm of Blackadder West, the 
property of Sir Goo. Houstoun Boswall, Bart., and tenanted by Mr. Geo. 
Young, to inspect a silo and the euHilage therein contained. The silo 
measured 60ft. long by 10ft. wide and 10ft. deep. It was on sloping 
ground sunk 5ft. into the ground, tlie sides and ends being made of 
wooden planks 24in. thick, lOft. long, set on end and strengthened on the 
top by battens nailed round. A drain was brought up deep enough to 
remove any water from the bottom, and the bottom was lined with 2in. 
planks. When filled, 2in. planks were laid on the top, and it was 
weighted with stones to the extent of 17()lb. i)er square foot, and thatched 
with straw for protection from the wc^ather. The proprietor having given 
the timber, the cost to the tenant amounted only to about 15Z. 

On Aug. 23, four carts led tares from one reajmr for half a day ; on the 
24th, eight carts led all day from two reai)erH, one on tares and the other 
on rye grass and clover, and it was then weighted. On the 27th, it having 
sunk about one-half, the silo was again filled, and also on the 31st, each 
time with a mixture of tares and grass ; and lastly, on Sept. 13, it was 
filled with aftermath, and finally closed. 

On opening the silo, the oiisilage was very compact, 441b. per cubic 
foot. There was hardly any mould, only about an inch on top and along 
the sides, and in some places not even so nnich. No salt was put into the 
silo, but in practice Mr. Young mixes the ensilage with chaff and a little 
meal, and puts a little salt into the mixture, which he allows to lie and 
ferment for twelve or twenty-four hours. The cattle are fed twice a day 
from this mash, receiving a foddering of turnips the first thing in the 
morning. 
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MR. MELROSE'S SILO, MONYNUT, BERWIOKSHIRB. 

Mb. Jonathan Melbose, President of the East Berwickshire Agri- 
cultural Society, last season converted a concrete water tank into a 
silo at Monynut, and had it filled at different times with about thirty 
tons of first and second cuttings of clover. The dimensions wero 27ft. 
long, 7ft. broad, and 6ft. deep. It was weighted by means of cast-iron 
blocks, giving a pressure of about 1601b. per su})erficial foot. When 
opened, on the 20th of September, the silo emitted a strong aroma, and 
the ensilage was of a very dark brown hue. Cattle, however, ate it 
greedily, but horses only partially. It was generally considered by the 
practical men present at the opening that the experiment had been 
a success. 



MR. DUDGEON'S SILO, WOODHOUSELESS, DUMFRIES. 

The silo is built of stone and lime, and plastered with cement ; the floor 
is also cemented, and the roof is of corrugated iron. It is 16ft. long, 
12ft. wide, and lift. deep. The filling commenced on the 4th of Aognst, 
and was resumed on four different occasions till the 22nd of September, 
when it was finally closed. The bulk of the stuff used was coarse rough 
pasture grass, with a few loads of clover and green oats on the top. The 
grass was mostly put in in a wet state. The weighting was by means of 
pig iron, and amount(jd to about 1701b. per square foot. A cubic foot of 
the ensilage was found to weigh 41 Jib., and it was in grand order when 
opened, and it was eaten readily by cattle. There was no mooldinesa 
on the top ; the ensilage was good from top to bottom. 



MR. RAMSAY'S SILO, CANTOSTANES, AYRSHIRE. 

The silo is in a slope, fully 4ft. below the surface at the lowest end ; the 
floor laid with lime, the walls of double bricks cemented, and roofed with 
wood and slate. The dimensions are 28ft. 6in. long, 14ft. 6in. wide, and 
15ft. deep. Drains were put in round the sides of the silo. The coet 
was about 40L, exclusive of cartage. The filling occupied about a fort- 
night ; all the grass was put on before the weigliting was applied, care 
being taken to trample the mass well ns it was laid in. Meadow grass in 
a rather damp state was put in in the last week of July ; and in the first 
week of August the produce of six acres of lea hay was deposited uncut, 
with some salt, and a weight of 801b. to the square foot was applied. The 
silo was not touched from the first week of August till January, when 
the ensilage was found in good state, and cattle consumed it with an 
evident relish. The mass had sunk about 5ft., and there wu a little 
liquid in the bottom. 
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MR. M'OONNEL'S SILOS, KNOOKDOLIAN, AYRSHmE. 
At Knockdolian, Girvan, Mr. M'Connel has two silos, each 20ft. feet 
long, 10ft. wide, and 12ft. deep, built of masonry lined with cement, each 
covered with a low corrugated iron roof. The ensilage, which consisted 
of meadow and old grass, of growing com, and vetch, was put into the 
sQo6 in July and August, 1883. No. 1 silo was filled with chaffed ensilage. 
No. 2 with grass, <&c., direct from the fields. Mr. M'Counel does not 
intend this year to chaff before siloing ; it is troublesome and expensive ; 
he has not experienced the difficulties which others seem to have done in 
chaffing ensilage, and the mixing of hay and straw with it is much more 
effectually done when they are aU chaffed together. After filling the silo, 
a thin layer of straw was spread on the surface ; on this were placed 
boards about 40in. long by llin. wide and l^in. thick, laid about half an 
inch asunder, thus permitting the escape of air through the intervening 
spaces; and for weighting, three pieces of pig iron 561b. each were 
placed on each board, Mr. M^ConneFs object being to have equal pres> 
sore over the whole surface. He found, however, that the ensilage in 
the middle of the silo sank much more than at the sides, so he moved 
some of the weight from the middle to the sides. With No. 2 silo, in 
which the ensilage was not chaffed, ho increased the surface weight by 
about 201b. per foot, and this extra pressure may have been one cause 
why the unchaffed ensilage was more appreciated than that which was 
chafiCed. Mr. M'Connel is intending this season to increase the surface 
weight to about 751b. in the centre of the silo, and about 1001b. at the 
walls; not so much to improve the quality of the ensilage, for the cattle 
ate it with avidity, though the vetch and the oaten hay was slightly in- 
clined to acidity, but the weight per cubic foot did not exceed 431b., 
and by having heavier surface weights the silo would hold more. 

A great deal has beeu said about the inconvenience of moving the 
weights whilst in the process of filling, and some ingenious plans have 
been proposed to use machinery for the purpose, which no doubt would save 
some trouble ; but machinery costs money, and no tenant in the Scotch 
system of nineteen years leases, and much less no yearly tenant, would 
like to go to any expense not absolutely necessary which would outlive 
his tenancy : and Mr. M'Connel gives as his experience that the cost of 
putting on the weights and boards and moving them again, say three 
times, did not exceed M. per ton of ensilage. Mr. M*Conuel found the iron 
weights and small boards very handy to deal with whilst cutting out the 
ensilage, as one, two, or three boards could be removed just as wanted, 
without disturbing the rest of the silo. His silos were bmlt into a hiU, 
the ensilage was put in from carts at the top and taken out at the bottom, 
through a doorway level with the road — the door being bricked up before 
the silo was filled, the bricks being removed when the fodder was wanted. 
The walls were covered with flat tiles, so that the roof, by the help of 
small rollers which were let into the frame wood-work of the roof, could 
be easily moved endways, whilst the silo was being filled. 
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SILO OS THE MABQUIS OF BUTE'S HOME FABM. 
A STLO on the ICarqnis of Bute's home farm in Bate Iiad been eonfltnijeied 
«nd carried on under the eye of liia lordship's factor, Mr. J. l^Hndaor 
Stuart. It was formed in a part bam, and the dimensions were 18ft. long, 
6ft. wide, and Sft. deep. The partitioning was of brick, 1-lin. thiek. The 
floor and walls were carefnUy cemented, and the cost was only 107. 16t. 
On July IS and 19, abont twenty-one tons of grass, folly one-half natural 
and the rest clover were deposited, and bricks to the weight of 57Ib. to 
the superficial foot were applied. To each cwt. of grass, IJlb. of common 
salt was allowed. On Aog. 10 the silo was opened, and the mass had sunk 
2ft. Foar tons more grass was pnt in. and the silo closed. Bran was 
placed over the ensilage, bnt Mr. Stuart does not consider this necessazy, 
and does not mean to repeat the bran coverizig. The grass was chopped. 
When the silo was opened, abont three inches on the top was in bad rarder, 
a sort of cake, bnt the rest of it was in grand condition, and horses and 
cattle ate it readily. It is intended next year to apply greater weight. 

Ensilage from this silo was sapplied to three farmers in the Island of 
Bote — Messrs. Hngh Dnncan, of Longalcorad ; Hngh M'Lean, of Aseog ; 
and John Martin, of Ardnahoe — who conducted experiments in the feed- 
ing of dairy cows. A week's food was taken away at a time. Messrs. 
Martin and Dnncan had no difficulty in keeping it sweet thronghont that 
time, bnt Mr. M'Lean had. The cows seemed to relish it, and improyed 
in condition nnder it ; while the milk and bntter at the same time 
improved in quantity and quality. 

Mr. Duncan had two cows that calved in July and Angnst, fed for 
fourteen days on 56lb. hay and chaff, 751b. turnips. Sib. oilcake, 91b. bean- 
meal. The average daily yield of milk was two and a half imperial 
gallons ; butter from milk of last seven days, 61b. The next fourteen 
days Mr. Duncan gave his cows 141b. hay, lOlb. ensUage, 61b. oilcake, and 
81b. bean meal. The daily yield of milk was three gallons, and the batter 
from last seven days' milk, 71b. ; being an increase of haH a gallon of 
milk per day, and a pound of butter per week. 

Mr. Martin had two cows that calved in April last fattened for a 
fortnight on 101b. hay, 751b. turnips, 61b. oilcake, and 61b. of bean meal 
daily. Their milk produced 4lb. of butter the first week, and the second 
4ilb. Instead of the hay he gave 241b. ensilage the next fortnight, with the 
result that the butter increased to 4ilb. the first week, and 51b. the second. 
The increase of milk per cow on the ensilage was three imperial pints. 

Mr. McLean's two cows had calved on the 21st and 28th of November. 
Having calved more recently, their flow of milk, of course, was heavier. 
For fourteen days they got 341b. hay, 1601b. turnips, and 121b. beanmeal ; 
and the average yield of nulk was five and a half gallons per day. The 
next fortnight the hay was dropped, and 901b. ensilage, 661b. turnips, and 
121b. beanmeal wore given. The first week of this fortnight was signalised 
by an increase in the milk ; but it f eU off a little the last week, through the 
ensilage not keeping perfectly. 
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MR. LANG'S SILO AT ANNETHILL, NEW MONKLAITO. 
A SILO made at Now Monkland, in the West of Scotland, by Mr. Wm. 
Lang, fanner, Annethill, consisted of a hole dug near the steading, with 
side walls built roughly of stone, and no roofing. On Oct. 23 the pit was 
filled with 25 tons of clover and tares, and about the average pressure 
applied. It was not disturbed till the end of February, when it was. 
opened and a small cut was taken out. Though the odour was strong, 
cattle ate the ensilage readily ; but it was found to be more palatable 
after it had lain a day. The quantity and quality of both butter and milk 
increased when the cows were fed with ensilage. 



WAVERLET HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. 
On the grounds attached to the Waverley Hydropathic Establishment 
a silo was formed out of a disused gas tank. It was 21ft. in diameter, 
with concrete waUs 18in. thick, the floor being of the same material, 
74ft. below the surface of the ground. Into this tank about 11 tons of 
grass was placed during the second week of August, each load being 
carefully trodden down. A closely fitting cover was made, cut into four 
segments. This was weighted with iron and stones to the extent of 1001b. 
to the square foot, in addition to which two beams were bolted down to 
the top of the walls, from whicli a long iron screw was fitted in connection 
with ft weight placed in the centre of each segment. These, by being 
turned daily, materially assisted in driving out the air and the compression 
of the mass. When opened, on Jan. 24, not a particle of mould was 
found at the top; and the quality of the ensilage and the manner in 
which it has turned out were deemed by those present to be a complete 
siicce8S.-^^at(7icA; Express, 

MR. OLIVER'S SILO, HOTJPASLEY, HAWICK. 

At a recent meeting of the Teviotdale Farmers' Club at Hawick^ 
Mr. Oliver, of Houpasley, described his experience. His silo was built 
under gpround about 6ft. square, with side walls formed roughly of brick 
A\m, thick. It was filled with natural grass at three different stages in 
Angnst, and for the first month the weighting applied was about 2cwt. 
per square foot. Latterly only about one-third of that weight was 
brought to bear. When ojHjnod, no mould was discovered on the top, but 
the sides had done badly, presumably owing to the roughness and open- 
ness of the walls. At first all stock fought shy of the ensilage. Latterly, 
however, dairy cows consumed it, and the result was a visible increase in 
the yield of rnilV and weight of butter. Since the silo has been opened^ 
the decay and fermentation at the sides have increased and spread over the 
top. It cannot, therefore, be said that the Houpasley silo of 1883 has 
been a success; but its comparative failure is understood to be due to 
defectiTe treatment which experience can avoid. 
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MB. MACKENZIE'S SILOS, PORTMORE, PEEBL] 

The most important of the experiments hitherto carried ont north of the 
Tweed have been those conducted by Mr. Mackenzie, of Portmore, 
Peeblesshire, under the auspices of the Highland and Agrieoltural 
Society. Mr. Mackenzie, who has for several years been one ol the most 
8ervicea})lo and popular directors of this society, visited America in 1882, 
and was so much convinced of the value of ensilage that he laid the matter 
before the directorate. There was a difficulty in the society's way, in 
that there was no farm at its command on which to make exx)eriment8. 
Mr. Mackenzie accordingly offered to carry them out on his own farms, and 
to bear tlie expense, it being imdcrstood that they should have all the 
eclat that a connection with the Highland and Agricultural Society could 
give them, and that the society's ix)pular chemist, Dr. Aitken, should 
render his advice and, in the matter of subsequent analysis, services. 
The society readily accepted this generous offer, and arrangements were 
made for the erection of two silos— one at Harcus Farm, and the other at 
Early Pier Farm. 

The Harcus silo was constructed between May 15 and June 16. The 
ground sloped, but not so much as to enable the base at either end to be 
level with the surface ; it was 5ft. below. The dimensions were 3Qffc. 
long, 12ft. wide, and 13ft. deep ; the walls at the bank end and at the 
sides, which were supported to some extent by the excavations, were 12in. 
thick ; at the exposed end the wall was 15in. ; both walls and floor were 
of concrete, consisting of seven parts of gravel and sand to one part of 
best Portland cement ; eleven pillars 5ft. high, 1ft. square, and 5ft. apart 
support the roof, which is of home-grown fir, with a covering of roofing 
felt, projecting sufficiently to throw off the rain water. The door for 
taking out the ensilage is level with the ground at the more exposed end. 
The cost, including excavations, building, cement, roofing, and cartage, 
was 79Z. The cost of planking and of weighting apparatus (which con- 
sisted of square boxes, filled with shingle) amounted to 121. 108. 

Filling commenced on July 30, and by Aug. 8 there had been deposited 
6 tons of clover and rye grass, 4i tons of coarse plantation grass, 7i tons 
of oats after green crop sown out, 3 tons rough plantation grass, 19 tons 
oats after lea, and 4 tons of plantation grass — in all 44 tons. By Aug. 16 
the mass had subsided 5if t. under a pressure of about 601b. per super- 
ficial foot. Thereafter the silo was uncovered, and 24 tons of oats with 
peas, grown together, wore put in, and the pressure was increased to 
about 1501b. per square foot. By Sept. 5 the bulk was reduced by about 
4ift., when the heap was uncovered, and 6 tons of plantation grass, with 
3 tons of oats and peas, were added. The silo was closed on Sept. 11, and 
sunk 3ift. more before it was opened in December. 

From the first filling till well through autumn a heating test was 
carried on by the introduction of an iron rod nearly 9ft. long. Little 
more than the mere chill was off the rod, however, at any period. 
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When the silo was opened on Dec. 8, about six inches in front of the 
door and some three inches on the top were monldj; otherwise the 
•ensilage was f oond in good order. There was no chance of escape for the 
liquid pressed out of the green forage, the floor haying been laid with 
concrete ; and on the 20th, when the public inspection took place, there 
was about two inches of liquid in the bottom of the silo, which it is pro- 
posed to utilise as feeding material by mixing it with bran. The odour 
was very powerful, the silo having then been open for nearly a fortnight 
«nd some tons removed. The ensilage seemed very dark in colour, espe- 
cially the oats portion, but cattle, as well as horses, ate it readily. The 
old grass seemed to have produced the best ensilage. The oats, it was 
thought by some, might liave been better if chopped before being 
•deposited ; and the ensilage had so decayed an appearance that the com- 
pany were not captivated by it ; but they could not forget that stock 
«onsnmed it, and were willing to await the feeding tests and analysis. 

The silo at Early Pier Farm was constructed similarly to the one just 
described. It was, however, in a deeper slope, with the result that the 
base and door on the one end were on a level with the surface. The 
dimensions were 24ft. 3in. long, 12ft. wide, and 15^ft. deep, and the cost 
871. 4t8, Id. The pressure was applied in the same way as before. The 
«ilo was filled on Aug. 8, 9, and 10, in wet weather, with 42 tons of a 
heavy crop of clover and rye grass, the stuff being quite saturated. It 
sank about seven feet by Aug. 25, when 28 tons, cut off an old grass field, 
were lodged in the silo. The 1501b. per superficial foot pressure was then 
applied, and the silo closed. A little liquid oozed out at the door, but the 
odour was not so strong as at Harcus. When the silo was opened on 
Dec. 20 about three inches on the surface were not so good as could have 
been desired. Below that, however, the old grass seemed to have been 
very finely preserved. It cut up beautifully, and cattle ate it readily ; it 
was delicious in flavour. The clover and rye grass below was not reached. 

The general impression which the " demonstration " loft on the minds 
of the visitors was, that so far it had been a success ; that old grass in 
plantations or mansion house grounds was best adapted for the silo ; that 
ranker forage, such as green or partially ripened oats, should be chopped ; 
and that the system requires a little further elucidation and test before a 
silo can be looked for at every farm. At the same time all admitted that 
the success of this system, notably on landowners' home farms, or on hiU 
grazings occupied by tenants, where there is plenty of rough grass, was, 
«s far as a year's work could do it, established. 

It should be explained that the Portmore silos, with the view of demon- 
strating the system as favourably as possible, have been constructed on 
an expensive scale, possibly about one-third beyond what is reaUy neces- 
sary. The buildings are ornaments as well as subjects of utility. 

About three months after the Portmore silos were opened it was stated 
that they were turning out beyond the anticipations formed at and shortly 
After the opening, and that both cattle and sheep were doing welL 
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SILO AT YOUNG'S PARAPFIN WORKS. 
Mb. M'Mobban, farm manager to Young's Parafl&n Light Company, 
opened a silo at the company's Bumgrange Farm on Feb. 14. The silo 
is 20ft. long, 8ft. wide, by 7ft. deep. The side walls and one end wall 
are brick, 14in. thick, the inner course laid in a mortar composed of lime 
and Portland cement ; the front end is tightly closed by Sin. planks, 
fitting edge to edge, and secured to the side walls by strong bolts, 
screwed on the outside to upright wooden bars, which reach &om the 
bottom to the top of each wall. The floor, which was raised abont 6in. 
in the centre, sloped gradually to the sides, and was covered with coarse 
engine ashes. A drain, about 6in. below the floor, passes round the 
building about 6in. from the wall, the openings being led into a field 
drain. The silo is mostly below the surface, the portion of the walls 
above being backed up with the clay dug out, and not more than about 
2ft. being bare. The whole is covered in by a wooden roof. 

The crop operated upon was principally a mixed one — com and 
vetches — with a layer of soft grass from an irrigated field. The silo was 
filled, in the first week in September, to a height of about 2ft. above the 
top of the wall. In about ten days the weights were taken off, and it 
was again filled up to about the same height over the walls, when it was 
finally loaded. The top was covered by a platform of Sin. planks, laid 
closely together and secured by two strong transverse bars. On this 
platform cast iron plates, uniform in size and thickness, were laid to 
about l^cwt. to the superficial foot. The platform had lin. of space 
between the end of the planks and walls. 

The crop was left uncut until it had attained its full growth, by which 
time the com stalks were considerably hardened, and a large number of 
the vetch pods quite filled and ripened. This made proper compression 
more difficult, and showed that it would be better to cut earlier, as, even 
under the great weight applied, the com stalks remained hollow, owing 
to the strength of the fibres. The layer of soft grass was quite firm, and 
almost as green as when it was put in. Whether owing to a want of 
compression at the sides (for, the floor being highest in the centre, the 
planks could not settle evenly), or to the rigid nature of the crop, or 
perhaps a little to both, a great amount of waste occurred, fully a foot 
near the waU being rotted. Mr. M'Morran calculated the weight put in 
at IS tons. When opened, the compressed food measured 4^ft. deep ; a 
cubic foot, taken 18in. from the top and from the side, weighed 501b. 

A lot of young cattle in an adjoining shed had some of the ensilage 
given them, and, although it was the afternoon and they had got their 
usual allowance of oilcake and roots, they ate it freely. Next morning, 
after being fed in the same way, the ensilage was again given; and, 
although their racks were full of dry fodder, they cleaned out their 
trough after a second supply. The young horses at the farm are also 
eating ensilage freely. Six two-year-olds, shut in for stall-feeding at 
Bumgrange, broke from their yard on the second morning after the 
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opening of tlie silo, and, to Mr. M'Morran's surprise, he found them 
eating greedily a qnantity of the ensilage that he had thrown aside as 
refuse, having been dressed off from the front and sides of the heap. 
To Young's Company, who farm a large tract of land and keep large 
herds of cattle, the silo will be of great advantage, as immense quantities 
of good green stuff will thereby be saved for winter use which otherwise 
would rot in the fields. 

The cost of erection, not including cartage of material, was 26Z. 15«., 
being about 5id. per cubic foot of space. 



ME. BENNIE'S SILO AT ALLANFAULD, STIRLINGSHIEE. 
Mr. Jas. Bennie, of Allanfauld Farm, Kilsyth, Stirlingshire, on the 
property of Sir William Edmonston, Bart., opened at the beginning of 
January a silo on his farm, which possesses peculiar interest, in so far 
as the fodder was solely of the hill-grazing order. The silo is 32ft. long, 
9ft. deep, and 9ft. wide, and is 5ft. below the ground. An 18in. drain 
was below the waUs, to keep away damp. The walls are 2ft. thick, 
built of common stone and lime, well pointed. The bottom is laid with 
engine ashes, and then covered with wood pitched with tar. The cost, 
including the boards for covering, was 301. 

On the 24th of August fifty cartloads of rough grass and sproats, cut 
that day, were put into the silo in a rather damp state. On the 
18th of September thirty loads were put in, also a little wet. The fodder 
was well shaken and trampled when put in, and was weighted with 
12 tons of stone (about 901b. to the square foot). When opened the silo 
showed indifferently along by the side of the walls. The fodder was 
somewhat spoiled there, which was attributed to the rough state of the 
walls having allowed of the admission of air. The walls should have 
been cemented : and Mr. Bennie means to have this done by next year. 
The main body of the mass, however, was very sweet, and in capital 
order. Samples of the ensilage were given to cattle, and they partook 
of it with an evident relish. The success of Mr. Bennie's experiment 
tends to confirm the belief that rough hill grass can be advantageously 
converted into ensilage. In that case the silo cannot fail to be a great 
boon to hill or stock farmers, who are often in such straits in winter and 
spring for food for stock. 

MB. MONTEITH'S SILO AT OARSTAIBS. 

An experimental silo, constructed for Mr. J. Monteith, of Carstairs 
House, was opened on Nov. 29, 1883. It was filled and closed on Aug 1, 
about eleven tons being put in and a pressure of 2501b. to the square foot 
applied. Bye and timothy were placed in the lower part of the silo, and 
on the top was plantation grass, cut from among trees and put in very 
wet. When opened the ensilage came out in good condition ; both horses 
and cattle took to it readily, and the sheep seemed exceedingly fond of it. 

z 
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MR. DUNCAN'S SILOS, BENMORE AND BLAIRMORB. 
Thebb is probably no more energetic landed proprietor in the West of 
Scotland than Mr. Duncan, of Benmore and Blairmore. He has planted 
trees extensively and reclaimed a great deal of land, and he owns a 
yalnable herd of Highland cattle, as well as a select stock of black-faced 
sheep. Mr. Duncan gave instructions to his manager, Mr. Wood, to erect 
a large silo at the home farm of Blairmore, and another at the home farm 
of Benmore. The work was accomplished last spring, and both silos 
were pretty nearly filled in autumn with natural grasses and green oats. 

The Blairmore silo is divided into sections of 20ft. square, with a 
similar depth. The side walls are of concrete, llin. thick, and the 
dividing walls of the same material, but only 7in. thick. The roof is of 
wood, coated with tar. Fifteen feet are below the ground, on a slope, and 
the roof is 5ft. above the walls. The cost of the silo was 160/., of which 
53Z. 13«. 6d. wore for labour, and 71 ^ 13«. lOd. for materials. There was 
not grass and oats enough to fill it ; but 280 tons were put in — grass and 
corn as they grow carted direct to the pit in both wet and dry weather. 
Weighting was applied, about ten tons of boulder stones affording a 
pressure of 561b. to the square foot. When the silo was opened the 
ensilage was found in good order, and stock are fond of it. A cnbic 
yard weighed 12cwt. About 120 cattle were fed on ensilage. Ayrshire 
cows got daily 451b. corn ensilage, 341b. turnips, 51b. of draff, and 61b, 
of straw or chaff. Those not giving milk were getting too fat on this 
fare, and tlie ensilage had to be reduced. 

The Benmore silo is similar to the other, except that it is only 16ft. 
deep, of wliich 9ft. are below the surface. No liquid has been observed 
in the bottom of the pits. 

The following is a copy of the analysis of a sample of meadow grass 

ensilage from Benmore, made by Mr. John Newlands, F.LC., F.O.S., 

9, Mincing-lane, London : 

Per cwt. 

Water 78*42 

Albuminous matter* .' 2*22 

Sugar, erum, and extractive matter, soluble in water 2*36 

Oil, wax, chlorophyll, &c 1*11 

Digestive fibre 7*95 

Indigestible woody fibre 6*14 

Mineral matter 1*81 

10000 
* Containing nitrogen, 0*85 ; equal to ammonia, 0*42. 

After the dairy cows had been fed on meadow hay ensilage for three or 
four months, it was stated that the animals maintained condition, gave 
milk heavily, and that both milk and butter were delicious, being quite 
as palatable as when the cows were grass fed. Sheep also fed on the 
ensilage with an evident relish, preferring it to good sound hay. 
Mr. Wood, manager at Blairmore, believes that more attention is neces- 
sary to protect the sides of the silos from moulding or decay. 
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ENSILAGE OF TURNIP TOPS AT OULDUTHAL. 

[Mb. W. BBOuaHAM, of Cnldnthal House, ne^ TnYeniess, gave in the Field a 
lengthy account of his experiments in 1882 and 1883, from which the 
following particulars are extracted.] 

I OBDEBED all the turnip tops as they were cut from the roots to be 
carefully and cleanly put in heaps, and then to be carted to the silo which 
I set abont constructing. At a convenient distance from the steading a 
pit was dug, 10ft. deep and 14ft. by 15ft. wide. But this was a matter of 
no little difficulty, as the sand was so sharp and dry that it was necessary 
to prop up the sides strongly while the excavation was going on. When 
this was accomplished, the sand and gravel were found to be the very 
tMng wanted to mix with Portland cement, and a wall 12in. thick was run 
up, and a roof of corrugated iron put on. Sandy gravel formed the 
bottom of the pit, on which was placed rough boards ; above this a few 
inclies of straw. Two feet of turnip tops were then placed in the silo, 
wlien three men with sharp spades quickly did the work of the proper 
ensilage knife, while the tramping reduced the tops to an equal surface. 
This was now freely sprinkled with salt, and then a 6in. layer of straw 
spread evenly over the surface, on which 2ft. of the turnip tops were 
again placed and sliced as before, and the process continued until 
the pit was full. This was completed on Nov. 22, 1882. It was 
estimated that twelve tons of turnip tops were introduced into the pit, 
and that probably there was a loss of two tons by the juices passing into 
the gravel. This is, however, quite conjectural. The surface was covered 
with good strong boards, over which 2ft. of clay from a pond was placed. 
In addition, the turnip crop was placed as far as possible within the 
building, where the roots, covered with straw, were preserved in most 
beautiful condition to the end of the season. When the hungry beasts 
were feeling the greatest want of green meat, the silo was opened. To 
the great satisfaction of all concerned, the experiment was found to be a 
perfect success. Cattle and pigs ate of it greedily, so that from April 10 
to May 12 we were amply provided with succulent food. The cattle 
would always leave their nice spring grass and turn to the turnip 
ensilage, even when the herb was ankle deep. 



After the success with the turnip tops, Mr. Johnston and the writer had 
a severe attack of " Ensilage on the brain " and the result showed itself 
in the construction of two other silos, somewhat larger than the first ; and 
being prepared fully for the work to be done before commencing the 
campaign, there was no difficulty in fixing the sandy soil. In fact though 
only a few feet removed from the first silo, the second did not give nearly 
as much trouble, so we were quite ready with our pits when required. But 
other things were necessary as well as pits, and one of the first was 
a proper engine and cutter. I therefore looked about for a nice handy 

z 2 
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en^no, and fH)looto(l a Buokott'8 Caloric, 12 h.-p.; and, aftor oonfiiderablo 
dolay, it waH orociod. In th» nioantinio the clovor and hockU woro loHing 
gnmnd, and wo hail to ))Of^in liaymakin^, and a ))roporundortaking it wan. 
1 think 1 novor oxporioncocl a moro voxatiotui MoaMon. At taut wo got the 
on^ino to work, and a ^lauiM! waM Huffioiont to provo huccoah wan »ure. 
Throo ^ood tnoworH, throo cartH, throo inon at tho pit, with women and 
ohildron, woro kopt in Htoady and oonHtant work. Oh, Huch a rollef to 
tho hay-making proooHH to whi(*Ji wo had boon Hul)jof*t(Ml. And tbiM w« 
walked throtiK^i ^^^^ touM, an ono may Hay, ri^ht off. Tho mo worn worked 
for five hourn, and thon onnila^od tho v\xi in tho aftnrnoon, ho Mooure did 
oviiryono foul, and ho indopondent of tho woathor. Thon ait to ooni|HiratiirA 
oxponHo. 'J^hat of oonvoriin^ ^raMH into onHila^o in ontimatod to be 1«. 
]M)r t<m, oxi^hiHivo of intonmt on cajiital n)(|uirod for machinory and 
buildinKH. To turn tho namo quantity of ^rann into hay, iU. in tbe umiiaI 
coHt in a ^ood Hoanon ; but what in a bml F 

On tho 20th of Ootobor, No. 1 ouHila^o pit wan o|M)nod. It wae then 
evident that tho olay (tho woi^ht unod wan \i\i\\h. to tho HU{)orii(5iAl foot) 
bad not proHHod o(|imlly on tho ^ranM. At tho (nI^oh thoro wan a margin 
of muNty or mouldy ^ranH, cauHod noomin^ly by want of oqual proMinre. 
Tho gottlomont of tho (;lay \\ba\ (;auHod it to aot an a winlgo in the nWo, no 
that it formod a roof ovor tho onnikgo, raihor than acting tm a dead 
woight. From not foroHooing thin natural a(stion of tho cUy, a email 
}>ortion of tho graMM wan ootwoquontly lont ; but thin })oitig romoved« tbe 
wholo waM an good an it oould jMinnibly Im). All tho oattlo ate it greedily $ 
and tho milk improvod junt ono dogroo In value (by lacittimotor) ytitj 
shortly aftor it wan givon to tho cowh. 

With thin J forward throi* HpooimouM of No. I pit, an taken from the 
top, middlo, and bottom of tho nilo. Vou will at (moo hoo there ie a 
connidorablo difforonoo. Tho top wolghn 2Hlb, to the ouldc foot, the 
contro !k)ilb., tho bottom .'HIb. ; thoro in thoroforo a difforonoo of 6lb. 

Ah far an innpootitm loa^ln ono to a oonolunion, I am quite unable to 
p(*rcoivo that thoro in any filUiring of fluid from tho maHH. Wo endearonr 
t^) koop tho out Hurfmu) an froo from oxpOHuro aw })OHHi})lo. 1 notiee the 
griov<$ in \itry oarof ul in thin roNpoot, and ho in quito right, for clearly an 
attlivo formontatitm in going (m, an ovidoncod by a ntronger rinone odonr, 
evon moro diHtinot than whon tho pit wan o)N)n<Ml. 

[Tho throo MamploH Hont woro all of ohopp($d grann and dover, rarying 
from ono U) two inohoH in longth ; tho wholo of thom woro gooil, Imt we 
proforrod tho lowoHt and hoavioNt, (JonNidoring thoir light weight, their 
condition wan romarkablo, aM thoy woro by no moaim mt c^im|Mu;t ae tbe 
majority of gofnl namploH wo havo mot with ; and wo Mf\w\wUi that the 
borl>ago wan ratluir dry whon pitt^sd, Tliat a ixirtion wae NjK/ilt, ie in 
aooonlanoo with previoun ox[)orionoo, whon olay baa \Hmii need ae a 
covoring. M. Ooffart rolatoH tluit when lio ueed clay aa a eorering be 
invariably founil a Hpaco Ijotwoon tlie cUy and tlie enaiUge, and thai 
deterioration luul roNoited.— Ed*] 
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Sm D. BAIBD'S SILO AT NBWBYTH, EAST LOTHIAN. 

The silo was constracted ont of the remains of an old brick-kiln, and 
measured about 12ft. by 12ft., with a depth of about 9ft. On Oct. 1 
•ome 16 tons of lawn grass, cut wet, was put into the silo, each layer 
receiving a slight sprinkling of salt, the whole covered with inch boards, 
and over all a coating of sawdust 2in. thick. The weights used were 
common rubble stones put into small bags. On opening the silo at the 
end of January the grass, although highly coloured, smelt quite fresh, 
there being neither mould nor waste of any kind. — Agricultural Gazette. 



SILO AT CRAIG PARK, MIDLOTHIAN. 
On the property of Mr. Firman, at Craigpark, Ratho, Midlothian, a silo, 
10ft. long, 10ft. wide, and 10ft. deep, was opened at the beginning of 
February. The walls and bottoms are of concroto (one part of cement to 
four of sand, and four of clean gravel with loose stones Imried in it), and 
the roof of corrugated iron. It cost 36^ Filling took place in the second 
week of October, and eight acres second growth of clover and rye grass 
hay was put in fresh. It was well trampled by horses, and, with 
planking and stones, a pressure of about 1301b. to the square foot was 
lulled. A few inches at tlio top when opened was inferior, but the great 
bulk was in first-class trim. Cattle ate it greedily and so did pigs. 
Horses also partook of it, but not so readily. The cost of filling and 
carting was estimated at 21. The contents of the silo of really good food 
are about ten tons. The experiment is considered a success, and, indeed^ 
as representing a clear gain, seeing that the weather was very unfavourable 
last autumn, and the aftermath could not otherwise have been saved in 
good condition. 

SILOS AT FINLAYSTONE, PORT-GLASGOW. 

Mb. Alex. Smith, Bumside, Finlaystone, Port-Glasgow, opened in 
February, a silo erected for him by his landlord, Col. D. C. R. 0. 
Buchanan, of Drumpellier. The silo (which is capable of containing 
about thirty tons, with arrangements for enlargement if successful) is 
built to the back of the stable, and inclosed by a concrete wall, about lift, 
high, all under the roof of the court. It was filled at two different times 
with ryegrass and clover, and on the top with grass cut from plantations. 
When opened, there was noticeable a slight tendency to waste round the 
upper edges at the ends of the cross boards, which were cut an inch short 
to allow them to fall down easily with the pressure of stones above ,• but, 
with this exception, the ensilage came out quite fresh, and cattle, horses, 
and pigs, ate it with great relish. Mr. Smith intends to enlarge the silo, 
and is perfectly sure that by next season he will be able to preserve a 
large quantity of g^reen food. Col. Buchanan has also erected a silo on 
the farm of Auchinbothie, which will be filled next season. — The Farmer, 
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MR. STIRLING'S SILO, KIPPENDAVIE, PERTHSHIRE. 

On the home farm of Kippendavie, Perthshire, the proprietor, Mr. 
Stirling, erected a silo I2ft. long by the same width and lO^ft. deep. 
The walls were built of 9in. bricks and fin. cement, and the floor was laid 
with concrete. Some 16 tons were put in on Aug. 21 and 22, consisting 
of twenty cartloads of coarse grass, cut in the plantations, one load of 
good second -cutting of clover, and four loads of green oats — ^four cart- 
loads of grass alternating with one of the oats. About ^Ib. of salt was 
applied to each cut of grass. The mass was then trodden and pressed, 
and was not touched till Nov. 30, when the silo was opened. The top 
and sides were in bad condition ; the rest, however, was in splendid order, 
and cattle as well as horses ate it readily. The cost of the filling and the 
material was estimated at about 201. So well pleased is Mr Stirling with 
the experiment, that he intends next year to erect a silo capable oi 
containing 100 tons. 



DR. BARKIE'S SILO, TANKERNESS, ORKNEY. 

An ensilage experiment has been conducted by Mr. Johnston, factor to 
Dr. Barkie of Tankeruess. The silo is wholly above ground, and consists 
of a portion of a largo hall at the home farm, measuring 17ft. in length, 
lift, in width, and 13ft. in height. The floor was laid with flags pointed 
with cement, and the side walls, two-thirds up, were plastered with cement. 
At one end there was only a wooden partition, l^in. thick, battened and 
cemented. On the 18th of July the silo was about two-thirds filled with 
sown grasses. Boards were laid on the top, with a blending of soil and 
about 2ft. deep of stone. The mass sunk from 9ft. to 4Jft., which it was 
when opened the other day. About 2in. on the surface was mouldy and 
decayed -looking, and so was a considerable portion next the wooden end, 
which had not been sufficient to keep out the air. The rest of the 
ensilage, however, was good, and is being freely partaken of by cattle 
daily. 

MR. HENDERSON'S SILO, ROSEBANK, WICK. 
Last summer, Mr Henderson had a small silo made, the bottom and sides 
being lined with stone and cemented, and a wooden roof covered with felt. 
It was filled with rough pasture grass about the middle of July, and 
weighted to about 1001b. per square foot. In two months it had subsided 
about one-third of the depth, when it was refilled with the same kind of 
grass. On being open in January, the grass last put in was very dark in 
colour, and had a very disagreeable strong smell ; but on getting down to 
the grass first put in, it seemed to be quite sound, and the cattle ate 
it freely. At the bottom of the silo there was such a quantity of liquid 
that it required to be frequently baled out. 
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MB. E. J. SMITH'S SILO AT CLONARD, DUNDRUM, 

CO. DUBLIN. 

Mb. Smith has had an old building formerly used as a coach honse and 
stable turned into a silo, the dividing wall being removed and doors and 
windows shut up. The silo is 24ft. long, 12ft. wide, and 13ft. Sin. deep. 
The floor was sunk about 2ft., then laid with 9 inches of concrete and 
flushed with cement. The old walls were scraped and lined with 
concrete and cement, to make them perfectly smooth and air-tight. At 
one end a new 18in. wall was built of concrete, and at the other end the 
old coach-house door was built up in a similar way. The comers were 
ronnded off with concrete to insure close packing. In the new concrete 
wall a door was made, but it was temporarily built up with bricks (lined 
inside with cement), so as to be picked out and the doorway opened when 
the silo is emptied. For filling the silo, an opening nearly 5ft. square 
was formed at the top of the old end wall, about 14ft. from the ground. 
To lessen the difficulty in pitching the fodder through so high an open- 
ing, an embankment has been formed outside. Upon this embankment 
the loads of fodder are turned over, and it is easy for a man to throw the 
fodder into the silo with the ordinary fork. 

The filling of the silo commenced on the 11th, and was finished on the 
18th of July. The only material put in was the produce of 4J Irish 
acres of old meadow grass, taken to the silo just as it was cut, and most 
of it was too ripe to make good fodder. On July 11 fourteen loads were 
put in, work being stopped early in the afternoon by an excessive fall of 
rain. On the next day, which was also showery, twenty-one loads were 
put in ; while on July 13, which was exceedingly wet, twenty-four loads 
were carried. On the third day the rain at times fell in torrents, but 
Mr. Smith decided to persist with the filling operations. The grass was 
80 wet that when lifted on the fork the water ran out of it. 

While the grass was being put into the silo, one man was constantly 
employed spreading the material evenly, and one boy and four or five 
women were kept tramping. By the evening of the 13th about 30 tons 
were put in, filling the silo to a depth of lift. ; the grass was then 
covered with planks and weighted with about 9 tons of stones. On the 
18th the silo was opened, and 15 tons of grass were added, the grass 
being now about a foot above the walls of the silo. The planks were 
replaced and weighted with 27 tons of stone, or about 2101b. to the 
square foot. For this purpose large stones were used, of which there 
was an abundant supply close at hand. In a small loft in a building 
attached to the silo provision was made for holding the stones, and the 
arrangements devised to assist in moving the stones from the loft to the 
silo and from the silo to the loft are exceedingly simple and efficient. A 
line of light rails resting on medium planks has been erected along above 
the silo and loft, being, for the sake of strength, attached both to the 
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cro60-bar8 of the rafters and to the top of the roof. On these rails there 
ia phu^ a small square block with f onr wheels, so made that thej cannot 
slip off the rail. To this block, bj a bolt passing through the centre, a 
** ^fferential " pulley is fixed. The chains of the pulley are put round 
the large stones, and in this way granite blocks weighing more than 
4cwt. are moved with the greatest ease from the one end of the nlo to 
the other and on to the storing loft. For the smaller stones a board is 
hung from the pulley. When the silo was opened on the morning of the 
18th twenty-five tons of stones lying on the planks were removed in three 
hours by six men and two boys. 

The whole of the work connected with the forming of the nlo and 
putting up the 27 tons of stones for weighting, as well as the outside 
embankment, was let by contract, and the entire cost was rather less 
than 502. The concrete work was made, perhaps, rather more sub- 
stantial than was really necessary, the quantity of cement used being 
8 tons 14 cwt. The root of the building was strengthened, and skylights 
were put in. The silo contained 45 tons of fodder, but from 20 to 
30 tons more might be stored in it. 

When the silo was opened, on Dec. 27, the results were exceedingly 
satisfactory. The fodder was found in excellent condition, and samples 
of it were eat^m reaflily by cattle. A number of agriculturists witnessed 
the opening of the silo, and with the appearance of the ensilage they 
were agreeably surprised. In the company there were sceptics, and yet 
they had little fault to find. When the stones and boards were removed 
the smell was barely perceptible. On the surface a layer, 2 or Sin. 
in thickness, was black and mouldy — almost unfit for consumption. 
Beneath this the grass came out in admirable condition, in colour not 
nnHke grass withered by exposure, and with a faint yellowish tinge. Six 
inches below the surface the mass was found to be warm, and it gave off a 
heavy smell, not quite so keenly alcoholic as we had expected. Neither the 
smell nor the flavour were discouraging, and the acidity of the latter was 
not strong, but decided. Mr. Smith is to be congratulated on the 
snecess of his exi)eriment. — Irish Fa/rTners' Gazette, 



EXPERIMENT AT BESSBROOK. 

Thb silo constructed by the Bessbrook Spinning Company at Bessbrook, 
in July last, and filled with 20 tons of newly-mown grass, was opened on 
Dec. 14. The ensilage was found to be in a good state of preservation, 
though that taken from the top of the silo was not quite as good as that 
from the middle or bottom. A quantity of the ensilage was given to a 
dozen cows which had never previously tasted such food, and it was at 
once eaten with apparent relish. A number of gentlemen farmers near 
the neighbourhood contemplate erecting permanent silos during the 
ensuing year.— >Jn8^ Fa/rmer^^ Gazette. 
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SIB J. 0. KEINNBDY'S SILO AT JOHNSTOWN KENNEDY, 

CO. DUBLIN. 

Sir J. 0. Kennedy's steward gave the following particulars : — " On one 
Ade of Sir J. Kennedy's farmyard there is an excavation under the same 
roof with one of the cowsheds, and known as 'the tnmip hole.' It is 
nbont 20ft. long, 10ft. wide, and 10ft. deep. The waUs are rough and 
unplastered. Into this the produce of a couple of acres of coarse grass, 
.grown nnder trees, and which usually went to loss, was thrown. After 
being well packed in, blocks of timber, cut in lengths suitable for paling- 
posts, and for which a place of storage was required, were placed in 
sufficient quantity to insure ample weight. There were no boards used 
for the top, no sealing up of the place of storage— no trouble whatever 
taken, in fact. In due time the silo was opened, and the ensilage is such 
that the cattle eat greedily and thrive well on what otherwise would have 
been a lot of useless stuff, except as manure, and which would have cost 
nearly as much to remove to a manure pit — which would have been its 
destination, owing to the wetness of the season — ^as to make into a lot of 
healthy, nutritious food, on which we have been partially feeding twenty 
milch cows, without noticing any ill-effects on their produce, and with 
ocular demonstration that they relish ^aud thrive on it. About a foot and 
^ half of the sides are bad, as well as a small portion on top." 



COL. CLEMENTS' SILO AT LOUGH RTNN DEMESNE, 

DROMORE, CO. LEITRIM. 

The filling of the silo was commenced on Aug. 6, 1883, and consisted of 
coarse old meadow grass, carted direct from the mowing machine in a wet 
state (the night before having rained heavily), and was forked into the 
silo by three men ; after which it was shaken evenly and tramped by nine 
men while being put into silo. It was filled to a height of 15ft., and 
immediately covered with Sin. planks, and weighted in the proportion of 
251b. per superficial foot, by means of a simple lever arrangement, which 
was found very convenient during the time of filling. In this state 
it remained for seventeen days, during which time it subsided 7ft., when 
it was opened, re-filled, and weighted as before. After a lapse of twenty- 
five days it was found to have sunk 4ft., and when opened about six 
inches of the top part was partially decomposed and unfit for food. This 
being removed, the silo was again refilled with a fine description of old 
meadow grass in a dry state, and finally covered with the planks, over 
which 18in. deep of clay was put, and (with the levers) gave a gross 
weight of 12i tons, or 1811b. per superficial foot. During the six weeks 
following, the mass subsided G^ft., but since that scarcely anything per- 
ceptible. After each filling, a marked descent was observed for the first 
•two or three days. 
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When tlie silo was opened in December, the ensiLige at first presented 
a bhick rotten appearance ; bnt when two inches deep was taken off the 
top, and about f onr off the side, the remainder afforded a pleasing pros- 
pect. The colour was rather a brownish-green, and the ensilage smelt ' 
very strong of malt or brewers' grains, and no difference was observed 
between the coarse grass which was put in wet at the first filling, and the 
fine grass put in dry at the last, each being equally well preserved, which 
convinced those present that the undertaking was a decided success. 

The silo was constructed in part of an ordina/y farm out-office, by 
taking off lift, at one end by means of a partition. This was formed 
by three upright beams of timber, the height of the side walls, and ftm. 
square, placed one at each wall, and one in the centre, which divided the 
partition into two parts, each 6ft. 3in. wide ; two laths lin. square were 
nailed on each upright, between which a double sheeting was placed (ae 
the grass was put in), leaving a space of Sin. between, which was tightly 
packed with sawdust ; the sheeting next the ensilage was lin. thick, and 
the outside 2in. This compartment measured 14 X 11 X 15 = 2310 
cubic feet. 

The measurement of ensilage when the silo was opened was 14 X 11 
X 8i = 1309 cubic feet, and weight 401b. i)er cubic foot — eqnal to 
23 tons 8cwt. ; this gives a decrease in weight since the grass was put in 
of 1 ton 2cwt. (24 tons lOcwt. being put into silo). Cost of storing, not 
including mowing or fitting up of silo, 1«. 6d. per ton. The number of 
acres mown was three, the average produce of hay being estimated at 2 
tons per acre, equal to 6 tons when stored. 

R. C. EOBEBTS, 

Agriculturist to Col. H. T. Clements, D.L., J.P. 



MR. G. BOLSTER'S SILO, CURRABOWER. 

The silo was a house 14ft. long by 8ft. wide, and 9ft. in height. On the 
1st of July Mr. Bolster commenced to fill this chamber with long rank 
grass cut from a lawn overshadowed by trees. The grass was cut into 
2in. lengths, and planks were laid and sufficient stones to weigh lOOlb. 
to the square foot. Tlie planks and stones wore taken off, and more grass 
added four times. Mr. Bolster states that ho only went to the silo on wet 
days when he could not carry on the ordinary hay-making operations, and 
that he invariably put in the layers of grass in a thoroughly wet state, and 
on the last layer being completed he doubled the weight at first laid on. 
Thus the silo and its contents remained until Dec. 1st, when the mass 
was found in a very satisfactory state of preservation. At first the cows 
partook of it sparingly, but, after a few days, took to it with a keen 
relish ; their milk has increased since they have been fed upon the enail* 
age, and they look in excellent health. — Irish Farmers^ Oasiette. 
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ENSILAGE AT THE MONSTER DAIRY SCHOOL. 
The experiment at the Monster Dairy School was of tlie simplest char- 
acter, but it has not on that account proved the less successful. The sila 
consisted of a house, 12ft. by 9ft., which Mr. Smith, the superintendent 
of the Dairy Farm, got ready by boarding up the window and doorway,. 
the stuff being put over the wall on one side, which is 9ft. 6in. high, and 
does not reach the roof. The silo was filled between the 1st and 4th of 
Aug. with 1 ton 14cwt. of vetches, and 4 tons 16cwt. of old meadow grass, 
freshly cut, and some of which was taken in quite wet. The vetches were 
passed through the chaff-cutter and put in first around the walls, which 
are very rough, in order to facilitate sinking. The grass was not cut, but 
was well tramped as it was put in. When the house was filled, boards 
were laid on, and on these metal com stands giving a pressure of 901b. to- 
the square foot, which had the effect in fifteen days of reducing the masa 
from 9ft. 6in. to 4ft. 6in. Mr. Smith, however, did not re-fill, as he con- 
sidered the quantity of stuff put in sufficient for the purposes of his 
experiment, and in this condition it was allowed to remain until the end 
of December. The expense of filling, fixing weights, &c., was but 228, 
When the door was removed the odour coming from the silo was found to 
be similar to that which proceeds from a brewery vat. The ensilage was 
of a brownish colour, quite damp and perfectly sweet ; quantities of it 
were at once distributed amongst the cattle in their stalls close by, and 
they attacked it without hcBitatiou, and with an apparently keen relish. 
A horse which had been regaling on some dry hay immediately rejected 
that provender on being presented with a wisp of the ensilage. All 
present pronounced the experiment an unqualified success, and were 
highly pleased at the result, notwithstanding that the experiment was of 
the roughest description. Owing to the roughness of the walls, one or 
two of the boards got caught at one side ; this admitted the air and a 
small patch, a few handsful of vetches, at this point suffered from rot. 
The remainder of the vetches, however, notwithstanding that they occu- 
pied the most unfavourable position in the silo, turned out perfectly 
sweet. So satisfied were the committee with this, that they have it in 
contemplation to next year experiment in a like manner upon grass and 
mangel tops mixed, mangold tops alone, and other green food. — The 
Farmer. 

SIR J. F. DILLON'S ENSILAGE FEEDING EXPERIMENTS. 
SlE, — I am stall-feeding twenty-four head of cattle on the contents of 
a silo erected principally from information obtained from your book. The 
size is 40ft. by 10ft. by 10ft., and cost just 72^., 14Z. of which was for a 
travelling winch and box for lifting the weights, 36 tons of stones. I can 
extend it to double the size for 30Z. more. I put in Italian rye grass, old 
meadow grass, oats, beans, and vetches (all uncut), covered with boarda 
lin. thick, and weighted 2001b. per square foot. I opened it Nov. 26, and 
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found the comers at the door bad, and about ^in. at the top, bottom, and 
sides, rather musty, but still eaten bj the cattle. On being opened the 
temperature was 60°. I have the ensilage cut in the morning, shaken up 
and packed into a heap, enough being cut for that evening and next 
morning, and find the temperature about 57° when given to the cattle. 
They get ensilage first in the morning, then cake, about noon a little 
hay — which they do not care about, although very good — cake again, and 
ensilage last in the evening ; and are doing very weU. 

Do cattle getting similar feeding to mine drink much water P I find 
mine very thirsty, no salt having been used. I made no floor, only drained 
it well, and have no loss at the bottom. John F. Dellon. 

Lismullen, Navan, co. Meath, Dec. 17, 1883. 

[When ensilage is substituted for roots, cattle will drink much more 
freely ; for, in 1001b. weight of roots there is about nine gallons of water, 
and in ensilage giving an equal amount of nutriment there would only be 
about a couple of gallons of wat-er, so the animals must drink to make up 
the deficiency. — ^Ed.] 

Sib, — 1 send you by post a sample of ensilage from my silo, and shall be 
obliged if you will give me your opinion on it. I have staU-fed tWenty- 
fivo heifers on it, with 81b. of cake per day and 21b. of hay, and sold them 
out fat at the end of about nine weeks. I also sold one fat that never got 
anything but ensilage and 21b. of hay. These cattle went into the stalls 
thin, after foot-and-mouth disease, and never had a root of any kind. For 
about a fortnight at last they got, in place of cake, the same weight of 
Indian com or oats. John F. Dillon. 

Lismullen, Navan, Meath, Ireland, April 2, 1884. 

[The ensilage was of coarse grass, in very moist condition, and un- 
chaffed, and considering the nature of the herbage, was a very good 
sample. — ^Ed.] 

OHEMICO-AGRICULTURAIi SOCIETY OF ULSTER. 

At the monthly meeting of this society on Dec. 21, 1883, some par- 
ticulars were given with respect to a small experiment on the saving of 
grass in silo. Mr. Walker, whose farm adjoins the school farm, and who 
has a small silo, put in it on June 30 two loads of upland grass cut and 
stored on the same day. The grass was well tramped, a little dry straw 
shaken over the top, then covered with boards and weighted down with 
field stones ; the whole being finished by a light covering of earth to keep 
out the air. When opened on Dee. 19, the appearance was not enticing, 
but the grass, although discoloured, was quite sound and without musti* 
ness. When it was first offered to the cows only one ate it, but when 
given at the usual meal time all ate it with evident relish, and on the 
following day Mr. Walker said that all his cattle, young and old, ate it as 
they would fresh grass. — Irish Fcumfners^ Gazette, 
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LORD HARLICH'S SILO, DERRYARNE, CO. AKTRIM. 

The building was a disused ice-honse, in form a cylinder of 12ft. in 
diameter by 14ft. deep, built forty-seven years ago, with brick set in 
Roman cement. The grass, from an old meadow, much shaded by trees, 
was evenly spread, and tramped down by five men till the entire structure 
was filled. Planks were then put on, and weighted with about five tons 
of rough stones. In nine days the planks, &c., were removed, and the 
silo fiUed up with fresh grass, on which some heavy showers of rain fell 
while carrying. This was repeated at the end of another nine days, when 
it was fiUed again with grass that was tedded and remained on the 
meadow the greater part of a dry day. The planks were finally put on, 
and covered with a foot of dry sawdust, and weighted with about seven 
tons of stones, and was left so till Dec. 8. On removing the planks about 
Bm. of the ensilage was found in a mouldy state. When the first truss 
was cut out, notwithstanding its yellow colour and potent smell, it was 
pronounced a complete success, an opinion afterwards fully borne out by 
the avidity with which both cows and horses consumed the ensilage when 
placed before them. The herdsman said " he thought they would choke 
themselves eating it." — Irish Farmers^ Gazette. 



COST OF A SILO IN IRELAND. 

Sib, — Having used ensilage with seventy cattle in stalls since the 8th 
of November, I can add my testimony to that of others as to the 
advantages of it. I think these cattle have made more progress, for the 
time, than any others previously fed by me ; and consequently I am quite 
satisfied with the result. But I never depend upon any one Knd of food ; 
therefore, I use ensilage in conjunction with others. For the first 
month, each animal got nearly SJst. of ensilage per day, with a like 
quantity of turnips, and about 71b. of straw. Since then, SJst. of ensilage, 
28t. of turnips, 36lb. of Indian meal stirabout, and a few pounds of straw. 
I have not heard of a silo constructed exactly as mine is ; I therefore give 
you the details of it. 

I cut into a dry gravelly hill, 70ft. in length by 15ft. wide, and 16ft. 
deep. I bought ten old iron rails, 24ft. long, which raised the structure 
4ft. above the surface (being sunk 4ft. into the ground at the bottom of 
the pit) ; then I put on wall plates, rafters, and a covering of light boards 
and felt. In place of walls, I used boards 1 Jin. thick, filling in the earth, 
and packing it behind the boards. Finding the pressure of the earth too 
strong, I added eleven wooden posts, and then tied all (both wood and iron 
posts) with old cart tyres to short posts sunk in the ground, and not 
appearing above the surface. The front is built of mason work, with a 
double door, wide enough to admit a cart. 

The silo is divided into five compartments, each 14ft. by 15ft., as it 
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appeared to me it would be more conyenient in that way to fill, and that 

different qualities of feeding could be kept separate. Three compartments 

have been filled with first class meadow grass, the remaining two with a 

very bad kind of marshy grass, to which some salt and spice was added. 

This will be for the use of newly-bought cattle in spring. 

I now give you the cost of the silo, premising that labourers' wages are 

low in the locality : 

£. 8. d. 

Excavating and removing earth and gravel 15 15 8 

Filling in and levelling ditto 1 16 2 

Timber 31 12 11 

Carriage of ditto 7 1 3 

Home-grown timber 2 6 

Tenoldrails 11 7 2 

Carriage of ditto 4 8 

Roofingfelt 2 10 

Felt varniah, 11. 13s. 4(Z. ; men applying same, 7s 2 4 

Building stones, and men carting same 4 6 6 

Lime, 11. 9s. 9<i. ; cement, 16s 2 5 9 

Mason and attendance 9 14 8 

Carpenter and attendance 11 2 

Blacksmith and attendance 2 7 5 

Nails, 61. 17s. Sd.; bolts and nuts, 19s. 6d 7 16 9 

143 spikes, 11 iron tires, and 24 straps 1 1 

Paint for door, and man applying 9 4 

Gastar 6 2 

^114 3 9 

The account is slightly deficient in this, that there was some irregular 
excavation for gravel already done ; but, this having caused some extra 
trouble in filling, I think 5Z. would be a fair estimate for it. I did not 
charge anything for horses, only the men's wages working them. 

The silo is constructed square, the comers being merely cut off by a 
board. The sides of the boards next to the earth have been coated with 
gas tar, but nothing has been applied to the sides next to the ensilage. 
The floor is paved, consequently it absorbs aU liquid which might other- 
wise run off by the door, but the ensilage is quite moist, and, without any 
waste to the bottom ; nor was there any worth speaking of on the top, 
only about four or five hundredweight at the door. I put in five or six 
tons of thistles, and the cattle eat them as freely as the other ensilage. 
Not so, however, a second cutting of rye grass and clover ; this has a 
stronger smell, and they are not so fond of it. Ibishman. 



Sib, — A correspondent in The Field of Jan. 5, signing himself 
** Irishman," gives an account of his experiences with a silo, which, in 
every particular, even to putting some tons of thistles in the bottom, 
almost exactly agrees with my own. 

I ran an excavation of 60ft. into a gravel bank. Of this, the furthest 
18ft. was formed into a silo 14ft. wide and 12ft. deep. The frame was 
made of larch poles Sin. diameter at small end, and 18ft. long, sawn in 
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lialf . These were snnk 2ft. below the level of the floor, and so projected 
4ft. above the surface of the sarronnding soil. A wall-plate of similar 
material connected them along each side and end, and stretchers of larch 
poles notched to drop on the wall-plate completed the frame. This to the 
surface of surrounding soil was then boarded with 2in. plank of home- 
grown timber, principally spruce and Scotch fir, fastened on with oak 
tree-nails. The whole of this timber was prepared by steeping in a 
solution of lime for stbout two months, a process which " Irishman " will 
find a cheap and effective preservation of home-grown timber, both against 
wet, rat, and the attacks of the little beetle which so speedily destroys 
sapwood of any kind. The four feet above the permanent planking was 
filled with movable shutters, to admit of the grass being thrown in from 
each side as it suited. The filling was done twice. The weights were 
stones, which were laid down for Is. 6d. per ton. Twenty tons was the 
quantity used for final weighting. The grass was cut from an old meadow 
much shaded by trees, and which could only be saved as hay by being 
drawn to another more open field. 

We are using about two cubic yards per day, which is drawn to the 
cattle sheds every morning at ten o'clock, and sprinkled with salt — 
one feed given at 3 p.m. and one at 7 a.m. next day. The results in the 
produce of milk and cream are being carefully noted. Aquabius. 



SILOS IN CO. MEATH. 

Sib, — It may interest some of your readers to know what sort of trial 
the system of ensilage is having in this county. There are several silos 
in this neighbourhood of various capacities, from eighty to four hundred 
tons, and all have turned out completely successful. 

Beans, vetches, oats, rye grass, and old meadow grass have all been 
tried without a single failure. In one case over eighty head of cattle have 
been fed on ensilage for the last six weeks, and are fattening in a 
remarkable manner. My beasts, though fed with hay and cake in good 
aftergrass, will pick up every atom of the coarsest grass ensilage thrown 
to them. 

A correspondent asks for information as to the disposal of grass cut by 
a lawn mower in silos. Having ensilaged in May last grass of this 
description under a pressure of 1201b. to the square foot, I am happy to 
say I have been able to produce a food very palatable to cattle, but not 
very tempting in appearance, and with a peculiarly acid smell. I presume 
that, as in the case of comfrey, the very watery nature of the material is 
the cause of the darkish colour, but, nevertheless, milch cows like it, and 
give an increased flow of richer milk when fed upon it. There was 
absolutely no loss in the silo, and all the liquid part had been absorbed. 
It was somewhat remarkable that in this silo the heating had quite 
disappeared, and the ensilage when taken out was quite cold. 

Bandlestown, Navan, co. Meath, Dec. 10, 1883. N. T. Eyebabd. 
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CAPT. McBRIDE'S EXPERIMENTS, CO. CORK. 

[At a special meeting of the County Cork Agricaltaral Society, Capt. McBrid» 
laid before the members the following account of his experiments.] 

My silo consists of part of a shed built for fattening-stalls. I divided 
this building with a brick wall, and thus formed a silo 30ft. by 15ft. by 
10ft. I left the feeding passage, which runs 4ft. above the bottom of the 
pit and is 4ft. wide, though I was aware that this must more or lesa 
interfere with the making of ensilage. The walls were cemented. 

On June 18 I commenced cutting and carting new grass and clover, 
which was immediately thrown into the pit and trampled by about five 
men. This went on daily till the 23rd, when the silo was covered with 
IJin. boards, and weighted with twenty-one loads of stones, giving a 
pressure of 771b. to the square foot. The grass was sometimes wet with 
rain and sometimes dry. On Sept. 23 I opened the silo and put in more 
grass and clover (mixed seeds for permanent pasture sown in spring with- 
out com crop), moving boards and stones from one part to another a& 
required, and replacing as quickly as possible. 

On Dec. 7 I commenced giving to each of twenty-six milking cows, as. 
her daily ration, 501b. white turnips, 501b. cabbage, lOlb. oat straw, and 
best hay as much as she could consume. The cows were turned out 
during the day. My cows are numbered, the even numbers standing on 
the left of the house, the odd on the right. 

On Dec. 14 I opened the silo and found the contents good, except some 
inches on the top and sides, which were mouldy and unfit for use. Some 
was also bad at bottom angle of feeding passage. The September 
ensilage was not so good, however, as that made in June. The grass and 
clover were not so good when put in, and the boards and weights were, in 
my opinion, put on too quickly, thus preventing the escape of air. Some 
of the cows at first refused to oat this, but in a few days ate any part of the 
ensilage greedily. 

On Dec. 14 I weighed the milk of the cows, and tested it for butter fat 
on 12th and 14th. The result was that the fifteen cows with odd numbers- 
gave 2071b. milk (average, 13*8); the eleven with even numbers gave 
1531b. milk (average 13*9). 

On Dec. 12 the evening's milk of odd numbers gave 2*56 per cent, 
butter fat; and on the 14th their morning's milk gave 2*77 per cent, 
(average, 266). On Dec. 12 the evening's milk of even numbers gave 
2*26 per cent, butter fat ; and on the 14th their morning's 2*46 per cent, 
(average, 2*36). Showing that the odd numbers gave less than the even, 
but that their milk was of better quality. 

I now instructed my steward to feed the odd numbers as before, but to 
give even numbers 201b. ensilage and only half former supply of roots 
and cabbage, straw as before and no hay, and to increase ensilage daily 
and reduce green food gradually till Dec. 21. For the first two or three 
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dsys the cows got more ensilage than I intended, but on the whole I 
believe the experiment to have been fairly carried ont. 

On Dec. 21 I weighed the milk, and tested it for butter fat on the 19th 
snd 21st. The result was that fifteen odd numbers gave 2141b. milk 
(average, 14*26) ; eleven even numbers gave 1611b. milk (average, 14*63). 
On Dec. 19, evening's milk of odd numbers gave 2*36 per cent, butter 
fat, and on the 21st their morning's milk gave 2*66 per cent, (average, 
2'51). On Dec. 19, evening's milk of even numbers gave 2*56 per cent, 
butter fat, and on the 21st their morning's milk gave 2*87 per cent, 
(average, 2*71). Showing that odd numbers gave still less milk than even, 
«id that even numbers gave richer milk than odd instead of poorer, as 
they did before getting ensilage. Of the fifteen odd numbers (getting 
no enailage) five decreased in quantity, seven increased, three gave same 
amount as preceding week. Of the eleven even numbers (getting ensilage) 
one decreased in quantity, six increaseil, four gave same amount as pre- 
ceding week. 

From Dec. 21 1o 28 each cow got half a cubic foot (about 201b.) of 
ensilage, 501b. green frxkl, 81b. oat straw. On the 28th the milk gave an 
average jier cow of 13* 181b. Three cows were allowed to go dry, but in 
the above calculation they are included as having given the same quantity 
as preceding week. The evening's milk of Dec. 29 gave 2*56 per cent, 
batter fat ; the morning's milk of Dec. 31 gave 2*77 i>er cent, butter fat 
(average, 2*66). Showing that for feeiling pnr^x^ses half a cubic foot of 
ensilage (or 201b. ) is equal to .501b. of remits and cabbage, 21b. of straw, and 
101b. of hay ; for, by giving this amount of ensilage, 1 save all the hay. half 
the roots, and 21b. of straw per day for each cow, and yet get as much milk 
as before (allowing for the natural decrease at this time of year), and that 
of a better quality than on Dec. 14, when the cows had Vxjen fed on 1001b. 
green food, 101b. of straw, and hay as much as they could eat. This hay 
I estimate at 101b. The cows were each getting from 21b. to 31b. unde- 
corticated cotton cake daily during these experiments. 

Glendonagh, Midleton, Jan. 3, 1884. E. E. McBbide. 



SILOS IN KING'S COUNTY. 

Mb. W. p. H. Lloyd-Vaughan, D.L., of Golden Grove, constructed 
last spring two silos, each 16ft. long, 6ft. wide, and 8ft. high. A cow- 
house, the roof and outside walls of which were in good repair, was used 
for the purpose, and divided by a partition built of concrete 9in. thick. 
On the 11th of July Mr. Yanghan commenced to fill the silos with wet 
grass, cut during heavy rain. On the first day 3ft. of grass was put in, 
and on the two succeeding days 18in. When the silos were filled, boarfls 
1^. thick, and a little abort of the breadth of the silos were placed 
across the top, and on these boards weight to the amount of 1121b. to the 
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square foot. After three days more grass was added to the mass, and on 
the sixth day the same operation was repeated. There was then placed 
a covering of 3in. of heather, and on this the boards and weights, the 
latter being increased to 2cwt. to the square foot. In abont a month, the 
fodder having sunk 2ft., it was filled with an additional quantity as 
before. The silos were then left until the close of November, when thev 
were opened. The ensilage was in a very perfect state, moist, but no 
water could be squeezed from it. At the extreme top of the silos it was 
not as good as the middle or bottom of the pit. Mr. Vaughan gave three 
stone of the ensilage per day to four of his milch cows. They ate it 
greedily and appeared to thrive on it, and gave more milk than before. 
The quantity of grass siloed was 30 tons, 15 tons in each silo. 

The result, highly satisfactory as it is, did not in any way surpass in 
success that of a similar experiment made at the farmyard of Charle- 
ville Forrest, Tullamore, by Mr. Lammon, steward to Capt. Kenneth 
Howard, D.L. This silo, which was opened on Dec. 3, was constructed 
entirely above ground, an existing building being used for the purpose. 
The pit was filled with coarse wood grass, green oats, and vetches. It 
could scarcely be anticipated that this material, which could not ordi- 
narily be turned to any profitable account, would make good ensilage ; 
yet the experiment, carried out under difl&culties likely to militate against 
success, was pronounced a signal success. The preservation of all the 
ensilage was perfect, and on a portion of it being given to a cow that had 
never previously tasted such food, it was at once eaten with apparent 
relish. Capt. Keimeth Howard meditates erecting extensive and per- 
manent silos during the ensuing year, to be worked under the supervision 
of his steward. — Irish Times. 



ALBERT MODEL FARM, GLASNEVIN. 

[Pbofbssob Cabboll, in accordance with the desire of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland (Earl Spencer), carried out some ensilage experiments in 1882 on the 
model farm of the Albert institntion, and at the beginning of 1883 his official 
report was issued, from which the following are extracts.] 

I AM of opinion that the successes of the Continental and American 
farmers are sufficient to warrant our trying it on an extensive scale in 
these countries, and the measure of success of our experiments at the 
Albert Farm strengthens my opinion on this point. 

Referring to the opinions adverse to its adoption here, I would suggest, 
First, as regards our cultivated plants not being suited for ensilage. There 
can be no doubt that grasses of various kinds are well adapted to the pro- 
cess, and on a large range of soils — especially peat — Italian rye-grass 
yields a large produce. Rye, too— a crop which may be pro£Ltal>ly 
cultivated on our poor, cold soils — ^is well suited to the systenL. I believe 
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tliat many of the indigenons grasses — notably fiorin (Agrostis stolonifera) 
— ^will be f onnd to peld a large quantity of suitable fodder, and that if the 
system were adopted much green fodder now lost would find its way into 
the silo, to be profitably consumed by cattle. Doubtless, too, we should 
find that if the silo became an institution a large introduction of forage 
plants would take place — many varieties of the sorghum being particularly 
suited to the system — ^and more attention might also bo given to the 
cultivation of maize in the districts suited by climate for its growth. 

Again, it may be found by future experiment that the costly system of 
root-growing may give way before a less expensive system of growing 
other provender for ensilage, and that the produce of grass or other 
ensilaged fodders may exceed in nutritive matter a much heavier crop of 
roots. These are matters for future experiment, to be carried out under 
the direction of practical and scientific men. 

Respecting the opinion that the chemical changes which take place 
daring the slight fermentation of the fodder are injurious to it as food, I 
cannot help thinking that this opinion has been arrived at in too summary 
ft manner. 

I may say that I consider the matter has the largest interest for the 
dairy farmer, foreign experience having shown that ensilage has increased 
the yield of milk in dairy cows very considerably, and that the objection- 
able flavouring of milk and butter which results from the consumption of 
roots is avoided where ensilage is substituted. 

[The information as to the modus operandi^ given below, is not so complete as is 
desirable. There is nothing to show what, if any, weight was put on the fodder ; 
yet it is difficult to see how the silo could otherwise be made air-tight. The 
experiments were as follows :] 

On the 25th of July the fodder was cut. 

No. 1. Lucerne and straw chaffed and put into a silo about five feet 
deep, and lined with boards, so as to make it air-tight and water-tight. 

2. Comfrey and lucerne chaffed, with a very small proportion of oat 
straw, and put into a similar silo. 

3. Italian rye-grass, not chaffed, packed tightly into a silo. 

4. Italian rye -grass, not chaffed, packed tightly into a silo which was 
simply a pit dug in the ground, without any protecting casing or lining. 

5. Italian rye-grass, packed tightly on the surface of the ground, and 
covered with about eighteen inches of earth in a manner similar to a 
** potato pit." 

On the 9th of October the silos were opened, and the following was the 

result : 

In numbers 1, 3, and 4 the fodder had a temperature of about 75° 
Fahr. ; it was apparently in good condition, having a smell somewhat like 
fresh brewers' grains. The cows on pasture, as well as those which were 
being house-fed, ate this food with avidity. 

In number 2 the comfrey and lucerne were quite spoiled ; the colour 

A A 2 
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had not been much altered, but the smell was most offensive, and the mass 
appeared to be quite putrid. 

No. 5, the Italian rye-grass, was quite dry, but mouldy, and perfectly 
unfit for food. 

[The particulars of the analysis are not so clear as could be wished, the two 
specimens of ensilage not being identified with the experiments to which they 
belong. Thns, ensUage No. 1 and No. 2 cannot have come from silos No. 1 and 
2, and would appear to be samples of the Italian rye-grass from silos 3 and 4. 
The difference between them as regards water and other constituents probably 
arises from the one haying been kept in a water-tight silo, and the other in an 
unlined hole dug in the ground, but there is no evidence to show which is whioh. 
Dr. Cameron says :] 

The specimens of ensilage were in a state of fermentation when they 
were brought for analysis. The specimens were at once subjected to a 
temperature of 212°, and kept thereat till dried, which prevented further 
fermentation. 

It is noticeable, first, that the albumenoids are less in the ensilage than 
in the original grass ; that the water is much the same in quantity in all 
the samples ; that the amount of soluble non-nitrogenous matter is greater 
in the ensilage than in the grass from which they had been prepared ; that 
the amount of ash is greater in the ensilage than in the grass. 

Composition or Ensilage and or the Grass from which it was made* 

100 parts contain — 

Water 6820 

Albumenoids (nitrogenous substances) 

Non-nitrogenous subsfcances, soluble "j .. o.^o 



Grass 
rhen cut. 


Ensilage 
No. 1. 


Ensilai^e 
No. 2. 


68-20 ., 


66-50 .. 


.... 68-10 


2-83 ., 


2-76 .. 


.... 2-60 



r "^IV'*^""^"" P"°'^"P,?"^""^" J 13-42 15-20 14-82 

in acids and alkaline solutions ... ) 

Insoluble in ditto 11*73 11-37 10-13 

Fats 0-76 0-77 0-75 

Mineral matter (ash) 3-06 3*40 3*60 



100-00 10000 100-00 



[As it may interest some of our readers to compare these analyses with those 
which appear in other pages, we have recalculated the percentage on the d/ry 
svhstance only, when the variation in the solid matter will be more readily seen 
than when the differing quantities of water are included.] 

Grass Ensilage Ensilage 

100 parts of dry substance contain — when cut. No. 1. No. 2. 

Albumenoids 8*90 8*24 8*15 

Non-nitrogenous substances : 

Soluble 42-20 4537 46*46 

Insoluble 36-89 33*94 31*76 

Fats 2-39 230 2*35 

Ash 9-62 10*15 11*28 
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FERMENTATION IN SILOS. 

[Mr. Gborgb Fry, F.L.S., of The Warren, Chobham, Surrey, has given in the 
Agricultural Oatette and in the Famiera* Almanac some interesting partioolars 
with respect to the temperatures in his silos, and we combine several letters 
so as to make the information consecutive, but omit some of the less 
important portions, in order to save space.] 

My first experiment with ensilage was made in 1882. I grew a few rods 
of maize stems on some headlands. I then dng a hole in the gronnd in a 
dry sandy hillside. It was about 6ft. by 12ft. by 8ft. deep, I cut the 
maize stems just as they were blooming, cut them into chaff about half an 
inch long, and threw it into the hole, covered the ensilage with planks 
2in. thick, and filled up the hole with sand. After three months I threw 
oat the sand and found sour ensilage perfectly sound and good. I fed 
my milch cows entirely on it for a fortnight, and found it increased the 
milk about 25 per cent. 

This year (1883) I filled two similar holes of the same size, 6ft. by 12ft. 
by 8ft. deepv with chaffed green rye, covering with 2in. planks and sand 
as before. When they had been covered for about four months I opened 
them, and found sour ensilage perfectly sound and good. I fed it to 
cattle and sheep with good results. There were at least 20 tons of this 
rye ensilage. 

In the meantime I had built three silos in concrete, each 12ft. by 12ft. 
by 15ft. deep. They have solid walls, 9in. thick, of Portland cement 
concrete, and the bottoms are of the same material ; 9ft. 6in. of the walls 
are above ground, and 5ft. 6in. under ground. On the front side each 
silo has a door of red fir 2in. in thickness, which is closed and made 
secure before the filling of the silo is commenced. The silos are filled 
from the top. 

The green crop was mown, carried at once from the field, and pitched 
from the cart into the silo, spread as evenly as possible, and well trodden, 
especially round the edges. The silo was not filled up at once, but a fresh 
layer of fodder about 2ft. thick put in every day (as recommended by 
M. Goffart). When the ensilage began to reach the top of the silo, the 
mass sank considerably in twenty-four hours, so that complete filling was 
a work of some days. The filling of No. 1 silo was commenced on June 7, 
1883, with Trifolium incamatum, of which about 15 tons were put in ; 
'^hen about 3 tons of rough grass, then another ton of trifolium, filling up 
with clover and rye-grass. On June 30 the silo was full. 

By means of a perforated iron tube with a sharp steel point, driven into 
the centre of the mass, I ascertained the temperature to be on June 30, at 
2ft. from the top surface, 31^" C. (89° Fahr.) ; at 3ft., 43i° C. (110° 
Fahr.) ; at 4ft., 46° C. (115° Fahr.) ; at 5f fc., 53° C. (128° Fahr.) ; at 6ft., 
56° C. (133° Fahr.) 

This silo was then covered with paper, and with 2in. planks laid closely 
together, sand being thrown on to the planks to the depth of about 12in. 
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On July 11 the mass had sunk about 6ft. ; it was therefore uncovered, 
and the temperature at 6ft. from the surface found to be 60° C. (140° 
Fahr.) The silo was filled up with meadow grass, covered, and weighted 
as before. The operation of uncovering and filling up with meadow grass 
was repeated on July 17, and this silo was finally closed and weighted 
with 2ft. of sand on July 21, when I ascertained the temperature at 6ft. 
from the surface to be still 60° C. 

The filling of No. 2 silo was commenced on June 30 with clover and 
rye-grass, and proceeded somewhat more rapidly than that of No. 1. 
When the height reached was 9ft. from the bottom, I ascertained the 
temperature at 6ft. from the surface to be 36° C. (97° Fahr.) After this^ 
meadow grass of good quality was put into this silo. On July 7 the 
temperature at 6ft. from the surface had risen to 65° C. (149° Fahr.) On 
July 11 this silo was full, and was covered up and weighted. On July 14 
it was again uncovered (having sunk fully 6ft.), and the temperature then 
at 6ft. from the surface was 70° C. (158° Fahr.) 

From these observations it will be evident that the temperature in the 
interior of these silos was maintained for a very considerable period at 
from 60° 0. to 70° C. (from 140° to 158° Fahr.) The escape of heat 
from so dense a mass is very slow. On July 1 the temperature of the 
sand covering No. 1 silo was 20° C. (68° Fahr.), and on July 7 it had 
risen only to 30° C. (86° Fahr.) 

Silo No. 1 was opened on Oct. 25, after having been closed four months, 
and its contents were found to be precisely similar to a sample taken 
immediately before the final weighting. But this ensilage differs entirely 
in character from the results of my previous experiments (made with 
chaffed green maize stems, and chaffed green rye). I have already (Nov. 
27) used about 20 tons of the ensilage for sheep and cattle. It is excellent 
fodder, and the animals thrive well on it. This is brown sweet ensilage. 

The other two silos have not yet been opened, but I know from the tem- 
perature that the second silo will be a brown sweet ensilage, and the third 
(whole green maize stems) will be sour ensilage. 

This year (1883) I have about 120 tons of ensilage, and next year I 
intend to have at least 150 tons. 

My neighbour, Mr. E. J. Halsey, of Pirbright, has built two siloa 
12ft. by 12ft. by 12ft. deep. He has filled one partly with green rye and 
partly with trifolium. His experiment has been perfectly successful ; his 
ensilage is of the sour type, but of excellent quality. 

It is quite clear from my own observations, and also from statementa 
which have been published, that so high a temperature as 50° C. (122° 
Fahr.) is by no means general ; the maximum temperature in silos* 
apparently ranging from 20° C. (68° Fahr.), to 70° C. (158° Fahr.) 
according to the nature of the crop and the conditions under which it is 
stored. 

It appears to me quite evident that there are two distinct types of 
eiisilage, either of which may be produced at will. This fact explains the 
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very different opinions which have been expressed as to this mode of 
preserring green crops, and also the very material variations in the 
analyses which have been published. In order that the difference in these 
two types of ensilage, and the conditions necessary to produce them may 
be understood, it will be necessary to consider briefly the laws which 
govern fermentations of the class to which thosfi of the silo belong. 

To Gay Lnssac we owe the discovery of the first two laws (which have 
since been confirmed by M. L. Pasteur, and, as far as I know, have 
received general acceptance) : — (1) Free oxygen is a necessary agent at 
the commencement of fermentation ; (2) When fermentation has become 
active, a supply of free oxygen is no longer necessary to its progress. 

Oxygen exists among the green plants packed in a silo, consequently 
some kind of fermentation is always set up. This fact I have ascertained 
by direct experiment, and it is confirmed by all the analyses of ensilage 
which have been published, for they show the presence of considerable 
quantities of organic acids, products of fermentation. In accordance 
with law 2, the fermentation once begun would continue indefinitely even 
in an airtight silo. 

Pasteur discovered another law. (3) Active fermentation continues, in 
accordance with law 2, only within certain limits of temperature. A 
temperature exceeding 50° C. (122° Fahr.) destroys the vitality of 
ferments, and the germs remain inert until again excited by free oxygen. 
The kind of fermentation to which grasses and clover are most readily 
subject when exposed to the air is that commonly known as "haying." 
Its progress is sufficiently indi<iated by the sweet, aromatic odour which is 
characteristic of its products. The temperature in the interior of a rick 
of well-got meadow hay reaches (in my experience) a maximum between 
60° and 70° C. (140° and 158° Fahr.) But if similar green crops be 
protected from the atmosphere, "haying" does not take place; they 
appear under these conditions most readily to undergo lactic fermentation, 
which is indicated by a sour and rather repulsive odour. The temperature 
most favourable for this fermentation lies between 20° C. and 40° C. 
(68° and 104° Fahr.)— 45° C. (113° Fahr.) appearing to be the extreme 
limit. 

Now, if grass or clover be mown and thrown into a silo in small 
quantities daily, so that considerable exposure to the atmosphere is allowed 
(as, for instance, in the case I have before cited, where a silo 12ft. by 12ft. 
by 15ft. deep was filled gradually in a period extending over several 
weeks), a brisk " haying " fermentation will be excited. The temperature 
rises rapidly until it exceeds 50° C. (reaching in the one case cited 60° C, 
and in the other 70° C.) 

This temperature (in accordance with law 3) arrests and destroys the 
vitality of the ferment. Consequently, if the silo be maintained perfectly 
air-tight (the smallest crevice does considerable damage), the ensilage will 
be preserved without apparent change from the condition in which it was 
when finally covered up and weighted. 
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The ensilage produced by this process is of a brown colonr, and of a 
sweet, luscious odour, free from acidity, very much resembling that of 
ordinary hay. Practical farmers say it smells like "mow-bumf haj. 
It is rery compact and dense, a cubic foot weighing from 451b. to 501b. 
Cattle, sheep, and horses eat it at once with apparent relish. It is difficult 
to conceive how ensilage of this type can differ very widely in feeding 
properties from ordinary hay. One would also suppose that its exposure 
for months to a high temjierature would render it easily digestible. It 
seems to mo that it will be convenient to distinguish this type as brown 
ensilage. 

On the other hand, if a silo be filled with chaff, green rye, or green 
maize stems, or with clover or meadow-grass in such a manner as to 
prevent the accoHS of the atmosphere — ^for instance, if it be filled as 
rapidly as poHsible, well trodden, and covered every night so as to exclude 
the air, then ensilage of a totally different character will be produced. 
The temperature will rise only slightly, probably never exceeding 20° 0. 
(68^ Fahr.) On opening the silo, after having been closed for several 
months, the ensilage will bo f(mnd to be of a pale greenish-yellow colour, 
and the flowers of trifolium incamatum will still retain a dull purple hue. 
It will have the peculiar acid smell (very. persistent and not very agreeable) 
characteristic of vegetable substances which have undergone lactic 
fermentation (resembling the " sauerkraut " of the Germans). It will be 
convenient to designate this typo as sour ensilage. 

On entering silos containing sour ensilage of chaffed green rye a very 
strong odour of aldc^hydo is observable — a substance which does not 
appear in this case to have been formed by the oxidation of alcohol (for I 
have as yet seen no indications of alcoholic fermentation in silos). It 
is probably either formed from the decomposition of lactic acid or is a 
byo-product during the fermentation. If such ensilage be exposed to the 
air, the smell of aldehyde soon disappears, and a new fermentation begins, 
with a rise of temp(?rature, and the production of a slightly vinous pdour. 
Although to human beings this kind of ensilage may be to some 
extent repulsive, animals seem to have considerable predilection for it; 
they eat it readily and thrive well on it. A cubic foot of sour ensilage 
weighs generally somewhat less than the same volume of the other type. 

Brown ensilage can be easily produced from trifolium incamatum, 
from clover and rye-grass, and from meadow-grass, but I have not yet 
obtained it from green maize nor from green rye. 

Sour ensilage can be produced from any green crop. Both the kinds 
of ensilage which I have described appear to me to be sound and whole- 
some food (I have used many tons of both kinds). I am unable to saj 
which sort is preferable. Perhaps sour ensilage will be found most suit- 
able for animals producing milk, and brown ensilage for fatting stock. 

I can only hope that the, publication of my remarks on this interesting 
subject may induce agriculturists who are experimenting to ascertain and 
to record the temperature of their silos (at not less than 4ft. from the 
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surface), as well as the tjpe to wUch their ensilage belongs, in order that 
before long we may make some well-defined principles to guide ns in 
obtaining the best possible resolt from the preservation of oar green crops 
as ensilage 

Sir J. B. Lawes endorses the statement of Professor Brown that " no 
one had yet been able to produce untainted fodder by this method," 
&c. If this be the case in America, it is not so here ! To those of 
your readers who have followed my remarks with attention it will be 
evident that " sour " ensilage must always contain the products of the 
lower forms of fermentation, to a greater or less degree, and therefore 
may be said to be tainted. Consequently, it has happened, in my own 
experience, and also in that of some of my correspondents, that, when this 
kind of ensilage has been given to cows, a disagreeable flavour has been 
imparted to the milk, cream, or butter. But this is by no means generally 
the ease. One of my neighbours has given " sour " ensilage to his cows 
during the whole of the past winter, and he tells me that his dairy pro- 
ducts have been in every way excellent. From the conditions under which 
Mr. Henry Woods, of Merton, prepares his ensilage, I know that it is of 
the " sour " type ; but we know from his published experience that the 
dairy products at Merton have been free from taint or disagreeable 
flavour. A mass of other evidence has also been published to the same 
effect. Therefore I think that even with " sour " ensilage the sweeping 
assertion of Professor Brown should be taken only in a modified sense. 

But in the case of " brown " ensilage, I have succeeded in producing 
it absolutely free from taint. I have just received (April 7, 1884) from 
Dr. Voelcker the following results of the analysis of two samples 
of ensilage — ^No. 1 from clover and rye-g^rass, and No. 2 from meadow- 
grass: — 







No.l. 


No. 2. 


Water 


75-80 
2-53 

18-31 
1-42 
1-94 


74-40 


•AlhiTTiiTinnil «omPOTi7)'lfl ....T TT- 


2-56 


Cmde Fibre 


17*90 


Extractive matter ...,....--, r , 


2-99 


Minf^Tul matter faHb) 


2-15 










10000 


10000 


^K^ontaininflT nitPOsroTi 


•406 
•027 


•414 


Acidity (reckoned as acetic 


acid) 


•073 



I am aware that a short analysis like this conveys little information on 
the general question of the feeding value of the ensilage, but the excep- 
tionally small amount of acidity conveys, as I think, a complete answer to 
the question of taint. 

Moreover I sent similar samples of ensilage to my friends, Messrs. 
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C. F. r!ro8s and E. J. Bevan, and asked for information on specific points, 
to which I have received the following replies : — " Neither ensilage 
contains soluble aromatic bodies (tannins)." "No furfnrol present.** 
"Acetaldehyde could not be detected." 

In the above analyses '' crude fibre " includes other substances besides 
insoluble cellulose. This substance (cellulose) forms (as I learn from 
Messrs. Cross and Bevan) in the case of No. 1, 30*90 per cent, of the 
entire dry substance, and in the case of No. 2, 34' 15 per cent. In the one 
case, therefore, the crude fibre (18*31) would contain about 7*47 of 
cellulose, and in the other 17*90 of crude fibre would include about 8*74 
of cellulose. The mineral matter (ash) of course includes the common 
salt added at the time of pitting. 

The croi)s (and their conditions), with which I have been most success- 
ful have been meadow-grass and clover and rye-grass. These crops 
mature in June and July ; and, consequently, in ordinary seasons do not 
contain so large a percentage of moisture as the crops which are ready to- 
cut in May or early June. The proportion of water in the crop should 
not be so great that any portion of it should be expressed when moderate 
pressure is applied in the silo; and I think that it should not be more 
than 75 per cent., nor less than 50 per cent. A crop of good meadow- 
grass, in full bloom and fit to cut for hay, in the middle of a warm, bright 
July day, appears to me to be the standard of perfection. As to green 
rye and Trifolium incamatum (both cut in May), it seems to me probable 
that they may require slight drying before ensiling (at any rate when 
beginning to fill a silo), as I will hereafter explain. 

When the plant is in full bloom is no doubt the best time to cut in all 
cases. As to maize, the large fiat (horse-tooth) maize appears to me the 
best kind to sow. Great care must be exercised in the choice of seed, for 
its germinating power is apt to be very low, owing mainly I suppose, 
to heating during its long journey. But the difficulty I have found 
with this plant is to protect it in its early stage from the ravages of the 
birds. When the young shoot has appeared aboveground, rooks and other 
birds dig up the plant, in order to obtain the soft, sweet seed at the root. 
In this way I have seen thousands of my maize plants destroyed in a day, 
I do not recommend the cultivation of maize as an ensilage crop. 

Ensiling, or filling the silo, is the crucial operation of the whole 
business. It will always require judgment and intelligence, and at 
present we have little experience to guide us. We must try to keep 
certain well-defined principles in view, and gradually perfect our practice 
by exact and careful observation. 

A brisk fermentation must raise the temperature of the whole of the 
contents of the silo above 50° C. (122° Fahr.). As the silo is an air-tight 
chamber, we need have no fear of the temperature rising too high, 
because, as I have shown, as soon as the temperature exceeds 50° 0» 
(122° Fahr.) it begins to destroy the vitality of the ferment. The tem- 
perature acts, therefore, as an automatic governor of the fermentation. 
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The temperature may exceed even 70° C. (158° Fahr.) without doing 
the least harm. As heat ascends, if we are carefnl to obtain the necessary 
heat at the bottom of the silo, we need have no fear of the top. Air must 
be present among the fodder in sufficient quantity to excite this necessary 
brisk fermentation. If we fill the silo too quickly, or if we chaff the 
fodder, the air will be forced out of the lower layers by the weight of the 
superincumbent mass, and we shall have either all sour ensilage, or sour 
ensilage at the bottom of the ensilage, and a good brown ensilage at the 
top. If the fodder contain too much water it will rapidly fall together in 
a cold sodden mass. 

It will now be seen how difficult it is to fulfil these necessary conditions 
with the thick, hard stems of maize. If we put them in whole, the air 
has little action on them (on account of their large size and hard cuticle), 
the temperature will gradually rise to about 20° C. (68° Fahr.), and then 
it will begin to fall — we shall have a disagreeable mass of sour ensilage. 
If, on the other hand, we chaff the maize, it falls together very quickly 
and produces very good sour ensilage; but I have not succeeded in 
obtaining the necessary heat to produce brown ensilage. M. Goffart 
insists on the advantage of filling small quantities of chaffed maize at a 
time, but whether he really succeeded in obtaining the desired tempera- 
tare has not been recorded. It is clear that he knew that a brisk fermen- 
tation was an advantage, but he did not know why. 

Filling the Silo. 

With these principles in view the following is the precise method I 
propose to adopt in filling a silo : — . 

Mow about a couple of cartloads of grass, and half -make it into hay. 
As soon as it develops the characteristic smell of hay (before it is dry) 
cart it to the silo and spread it lightly over the bottom. On to this at 
once put about two feet deep of the fodder to be ensiled, mown and 
carried direct from the field. Do not trample it, but spread it even and 
lightly. The next day add another 2ft. of fodder, mown, carried, and put 
in in the same way. Proceed in this way for a few days until the surface 
of the mass has risen more than 6ft. from the bottom of the silo. Now 
drive into the mass the iron tube (which I will hereafter describe), and 
with the thermometer ascertain the temperature at a foot or two from 
the bottom of the silo. If this reaches 45° C. (or 113° F.) you may 
proceed more rapidly and fill up the silo in one, two, or more days, tread- 
ing it round the sides so as to insure the even settling of the fodder near 
the walls. If the temperature at the bottom is found to be below 45° C, 
the top layer of fodder must be shaken up, and the filling continued 
gradually, the fodder being put in as lightly as possible. When the 
temperature increases to 45° C, the silo may be filled up more quickly. 
As the sinking of the mass makes room at the top of the silo, fill up with 
more fodder every day or two. If Sunday or a very wet day intervene at 
any stage of the operations, so as to stop the work, it will be of no con- 
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sequence ; but the interval between leaving off filling and beginning 
again should not exceed fonr clear days. It will be better to shake np an 
inch or two of the surface before adding fresh fodder. 

Neither covering nor weighting is to be put on during the progress of 
the filling (of course rain is to be kept out). When the mass Isinks so 
slowly as to leave little space for fresh fodder after an interval of two or 
three days, the silo may be filled up with fodder, well trodden, so as to get 
in as much as possible, and finally covered up and weighted. In a 
week or two the mass will sink probably about one -fourth of the total 
depth. If a temporary top has been added to the silo, this may then be 
removed. 

If desired, the covering may be removed, and the silo again filled up ; 
but I consider it preferable to have sufficient silo-room, that the necessity 
for this may bo avoided. The labour is considerable, and a layer of taint 
will always bo found whore the covering has been. As will have been 
observed, the speed with which the silo can be filled will depend much 
upon the condition of the crop. If it be succulent and watery, the filling 
must proceed slowly (at any rate at the commencement), and the fodder 
must be spread lightly. If the crop be ripe and dry, the filling may 
proceed rapidly, and the fodder be trodden in. 

From time to time the testing tube should be driven in ; whenever a 
temperature of 45° C. (113° F.) is shown at 3 or 4 feet from the surface, 
the filling may go on rapidly. In some cases (especially when beginning 
to fill a silo), when the crop is green and succulent, it may be found 
desirable to dry the fodder in the sun for a few hours, in order to avoid 
the introduction of too large a percentage of moisture. 

The testing tube I have constructed in the following manner : — ^A piece 
of common iron gas pipe, lin. in diameter (internal) and about 6ft. long, 
is shod at one end with a solid steel point, and just above this a few holes 
about one-eighth of an inch in diameter are drilled, so that air or gas may 
pass in within a foot of the point. On to the other end a ferrule, to which 
two strong anns have been welded, is scn^wod. This tube is driven into 
the ensilage with a wooden mallet, and is withdrawn by means of a chain 
wound round the ferrule. As the ensilage holds the tube very tightly 
it will be found necessary to use a wooden lever attached to the chain to 
withdraw it ; it can also be twisted by means of the arms to loosen it. 

When the tube has been in its place for ten minutes or more (the top 
being plugged) the temperature may be observed by dropping down inside 
it an ordinary glass thermometer attached to a string, and after a few 
seconds rapidly pulling it up. These thermometers may be obtained 
graduated either to Centigrade or Fahrenheit scale. I prefer the former. 

A small piece of wool or other similar substance should be pushed down 
to the bottom of the iron tube in order that the glass thermometer, when 
let down, may not be broken by coming in contact with the iron. 
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[The following? do<i« not profc^HM to b« a (•ompUito ligt of thoBo who have 
hail HiloH coiiHtructiid in Oroai Britain and Ireland ; but, inanmuch aa 
many HiloH were known to be in oxiHtence in the United Kingdom 
beHiden Hu<;h aa anf partieulariMed in the fore^oin^ pH^en, it waa 
thought probable tliat it might be of inttin^Ht to the reader to have 
the Index to thiH volume HUppleniented by the nameH of ownera of 
ailoH not included therein, even though there may be uo further 
particular. 

Where figuroM are given, they refer to the pag(»H of this book. 
Where the letterH R.A.S. are iuHertiid, tliey indicate tliat particukra 
will be found in the " Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
Engknd " for April, 1884; and B. <& W.E., in like manner, indicate 
the ** Journal of the Bath and Went of England Society " for February 
1884. Where neither figuren nor IctterH are given, it meana that 
thoHe who are named are ownera of HiloH, but that further information 
about them in wanting.] 



Albert Model Farm,GlaHnovin, Ireland, 
347 

Aahburton, I^rd, The Grange, AlroH- 
ford, Hantu, 57 ; aUo li. & W. K. 

Aahforth, Mr. J., Ijonifley Hall, Shef- 
field, 307; aUoK.AH. 

Balnbridgre, Mr. B. 8., Baverstone, 

Btaindrop, Darlinifton 
Baird, Bir !>., Newbyth, Eaflt Lothian, 

333 
Baringr, Mr. E. C, Otterton, Devon. 
Barkie, Dr., TankemeHS, Orkney, 334 
Bateman, Mr. J. A., JiriffhtlingHea, 

ENsex, 274 ; aUo K.A.8. 
Beaoock, Mr. JoHh., Winterton, Lin- 

colDHhire 
Beard, Mr. F., Horton, Kent. 
Beaoohamp, Earl of, Madrenfield Conrt, 

Worceiter»hire 
Bentall, MeHHrs. E. and Co., Heybridge, 

Maldon, Esuex, 70 
Besfbrook Spinning Company, BeM* 

brook, Ireland, 886 



' Birch, Rev. E. J., Overstone, North- 
ampton, 292 

Blantyre, Lord, FreelandM Erskine, 
KonfrowHhire, 319 

BolHter, Mr. G., Currabowor, Ireland, 
338 

Itoume, Mr., Hilderstone Hall, Staf- 
ford Hhiro, 254 

Bourne, Mr. John, Staffordshire, 254 

lirsMHoy, Mr. H. A., M.P., Ayledford, 
MaidHtono, Kent, 283 

JJrowHter, Mr. J. A., Hatherley Hall, 
Cheltenham 

Briatol, Marquhiof, lokworth, Suffolk, 
270 

Jirocklehamt, Lieut.-Colonel, Henbnry 
Park, CheHhire. 

Broderiok, MesHrf., Hawe«, N. York- 
shire, 216 ; also B.A.S. 

Brongham, Mr. W., Coldnthal Honse, 
Inverness, 881 

Brown, Mr. Jas., Donaghmore, Tyrone 

Browne, Bev. B. Lathom, North 
Carry, Taonton, 245 
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Bnte, Marquis of, Bothesay, 324 
Bjrd, Mr. C., littlewood, Stafford. 

Cardwell, Mr. A. J., Yallej Holme, 
Horsted Keynes, Sussex, 228 

Children' B Home, Milford, Gravesend, 
Kent. 

Clements, Colonel, Lough Bynn, 
Dromod, co. Leitrim, 337 

Cochrane, Major, Aldwark Manor, 
Yorkshire, 306 

Colebrooke, Sir T. E., M.P., Abington, 
Lanarkshire, 318 

Coote, Mr. H., Oatlands, St. Ives. 

Copley, Mr. A., East Cowton, York- 
shire, 203 ; also B.A.S. 

Crewe Sewage Farm, 253 

Crowther and Co., Messrs., Cope Farm, 
Stonrport 

Croydon Sewage Farm, 282 

Cubitt, Mr. W., Fallapit, East Ailing- 
ton, Devon, 242 

Cnnard, Mr., Neville Holt, Market 
Harboro', 259 

Darlington Sewage Farm, 300 ; also 

R.A.S. 
Davis, Messrs. Blengawr Farm, Aber- 

dare, 316 
De Salis, Mr. H. J., Portnall Park, 

Ascot 
Dillon, Sir J. F., Bart., Lismullen, 

Navan, co. Meath, 339 
Doubleday, Mr. H., Coggeshall, Essex, 

32 
Dndgeon, Mr., Woodhouselees, Dum- 
fries, 322 
Duncan, Mr. J., Benmore, Argyllshire, 

330 

Eade, Mr. A. W. F., Brafferton, Dar- 

lingrton, E.A.S. 
Earle, Mr. F. W., Edenhurst, Hayton, 

Liverpool, 288 ; also B.A.S. 
Eckersley, Mr. N., M.P., Standish Hall, 

Wigan, Lancashire, 294 ; also B.A.S. 
Edwards, Mr. Isaac N., Westminster 

Lodge, St. Albans, Herts, 276 ; also 

R.A.S. 
Egerton, Lord, Tatton Park, Knuts- 

ford, Cheshire, 249 ; also B.A.S. 
Evans, Mr. Owen, Brownhill, Pwllheli, 

Carnarvon shire, 315 
Everard, Mr. N. T., Bandlestown, 

Navan, co. Meath, 348 

Eraser, Mr. B. H., Amgomery, Stirling- 
shire, 291 



Firman, Mr. Craigpark, Batho, Mid- 
lothian, 333 

Fitzhardinge, Lord, Berkeley Castle, 
Gloucestershire, 259 

Ford, Bev. C. H., Bishopton, Perry 
Hill, Durham, 221 ; also B.A.S. 

Fortescue, Earl, Castle Hill, South 
Molton, Devon, 240 ; also B.A.S. 

Foulis, Dr., Caimie Lodge, Fife, 287 

Fry, Mr. G., The Warren, Chobham, 
Surrey, 360 

Fryer, Mr. H. C, Lodge Park, Glan- 
dovey, Cardiganshire, B.A.S. 

Grathorne-Hardy, Hon. J. S., Bran df old, 

Staplehurst, Kent 
Gibson, Mr. E. B., Saffron Walden, 

Essex, 273 ; also B.A.S. 
Glyn, Sir B. C, Bart., Lewestone, 

Sherborne, Dorset, 237 
Godman, Mr. A. F., Smeaton Manor, 

Northallerton. 
Gorse, Mr. J. D., Badcliffe-on-Trent, 

Nottingham 
Grant, Mr. A. H., Abbots wood, Bomsey, 

Hants, 226 ; also B.A.S. 
Green, Mr. J. W., Langthorpe, Kirby 

Hill, Yorkshire 

Halsey, Mr. E. J., Pirbright, Surrey 

Hamilton, Duke of, Easton Park, Wick- 
ham Market. Suffolk, 271 ; also 
B.A.S. 

Hamilton, Mr. J. G. C, M.P., Dalzell, 
Lanarkshire, 318 

Hanbury, Mr. B. W., Ilam Hall, Ash- 
bourne, Derbyshire 

Hardy, Mr. J. A., Upper Heyford, 
Weedon 

Hargreaves, Mr. J., Greenock House, 
Bacup, 286 

Harlich, Lord, Derryame, co. Antrim, 
341 

Harris, Mr. W., Hal will Manor, High- 
ampton, Devon, 238 ; also B.A.S. 

Harrogate Irrigation Farm 

Hawley, Mr. H. W., Tumby Hall, 
Boston 

Henderson, Mr., Bosebank, Wick, 
Caithness, 334 

Henry, Mr. Matthew, Ankerville, 
Nigg, Boss-shire 

Hicks, Mr. B., M.P., Wiibraham 
Temple, Cambridge 

Hoare, Mr. H., Pagehurst Farm, Staple- 
hurst, Kent, 284 

Holmes, Mr. Sancroft, Chiwdy Hall, 
Harleston, Norfolk 
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HopkiiLS, Mr. G., The Hayes, OardiiF ; 
S.A.S. 

Howman, Mr. H., Hallooghton, Coles- 
Mil, Warwickshire 

Hnlbert, Mr. T. E., North Cemey, 
Gloucestershire 

Hunting, Mr. C, Sonth Hetton, Dor- 
ham, 301 ; also B.A.S. 

Imrie, Mr., Whitehill, Maryhill, Lanark- 
shire, 317 

Jennings, Mr. John, The Scales, 

Lorton, Cockermonth 
Johnson, Mr. C. G., Croft, Darlington, 

210 ; also E.A.S. 

Kemble, Mr. C. A., East Harptree, 
Bristol, 244 

Kemp, Mr., Tochineal, Banffshire, 320 

Kennedy, Sir J. C, Johnstown Ken- 
nedy, CO. Dnblin, 337 

Kent, Mr. Alfred, Great Wilbraham, 
Cambridgeshire 

Kenyon, Mr. C. E., Brynllwydwyn, 
Machynlleth, 308 ; also E.A.S. 

Kirby, Mr. T., Hook Farm, Bromley, 
Kent, 283 ; also E.A.S. 

Lambton, Colonel, Brownslade, Pem- 
broke, 315 

Lang, Mr W., Annethill, New Monk- 
land, Scotland, 325 

Lasoelles, Mr. W. H., Croydon, 289 

Leycester, Mr., Toff, Knutsford, 
Cheshire 

Linnell, Mr. J. E., Paulerspnry, near 
Towcester 

Londesborough, Lord, Londesboroagh 
Park, Yorkshire, 306 ; also E.A.S. 

Lowe, Mr J. W., Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
Derbyshire, 253 ; also E.A.S. 

Mackay, Mr John, Herriesdale, Dal- 
beattie, 21 

Mackenzie, Mr. C. J., Portmore, Peebles- 
shire, 326 

Manche8ter,Dnkeof, Kimbolton Castle, 
Hontingdonshire 

Marshall, Major-General, Broadwater, 
Grodalming 

Mason, Mr., Eirkby Stephen, 297 

McBride, Capt., Glendonagh, Midleton, 
CO. Cork, 344 

McConnel, Mr., Knockdolian, Girvan, 
Ayrshire, 323 

Mead, Mr. John, Falmonth, Cornwall, 
243 



Melrose, Mr. J., Monynnt, Berwick- 
shire, 322 
Middleton, Lord, Appleoross, Boss- 

shire, E.A.S. 
Miller, Mr., Sherborne, Dorset, 236 
Miller, Mr. T. H., Singleton Park, 

Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire, 293 
Monteith, Mr. J., Carstairs Honae, 

Lancashire, 329 
Morant, Major G. F., Blackerton, 

Dnlverton, Somerset 
Moray, Mr. Home Dmmmond, Inch- 

brakie, Crieff, Perthshire 
Morpeth Lnnatic Asylnm, 296 
Morton, Mr. John, Nether Abington, 

Lanarkshire, 318 
Monflet, Mr. F. C, Waxlow Manor 

Farm, Sonthall, Middlesex, 281 
Monster Dairy School, 339 

Negos, Mr. T. A., Lynn, near Walsall 
NevUe, Mr.,Skelbrooke, Doncaster, 307 

Oakeley, Mr. W. E., Plas Tan-y-Bwlch, 

Merionethshire, 313 
Oliver, Mr., Hoopasley, Hawick, 325 

Pease's, Mr. E. H., Pierremont, Dar- 
lington 
Philpotts, Mr. O., Closewood, Cosham, 

Hants, 291 
Pilcher, Mr. M., Didcot, Berks 
Pochin, Mr. H. D., Bodnant Hall, 316 
Preston, Capt., Flashy Hall, Gargraye, 
Yorkshire 

Qoartley's, Mr. H., Molland, N. Devon, 
241 

Eamsay, Mr.Cantostanes, Ayrshire, 322 
Eatcliff, Mr. E., Newton Park, Borton- 

on-Trent 
Eennie, Mr. J., Allanfaold, Kilsyth, 

Stirlingshire, 329 

Saomarez, Hod. J. St. Vincent, Heath 
Farm, Little Livermere, Soffolk, 272 
Saxby, Mr. J., Wivelsfield, Sossex 
Scott, "Mr. A. J., Eotherfield Park, 

Alton, Hants, 235 ; also E.A.S. 
Seafield, Lord, Collen Hoose, Banff- 
shire, 320 
Shaw, Mr. A. W., Limerick 
Sinclair, Mr. W. Drombeg, Donegal 
Smith, Mr., The HoUies, Wihnslow, 

Cheshire, E.A.S. 
Smith, Mr. Alexander, Bomside, Fin- 
laystone, Port Glasgow, 338 
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Smith, Mr. E. J., Clonard, Bundrum, 
CO. Dublin, 335 

Solomon, Mr. J., Ifleld, Kent, 285 

Stirling, Mr., Kippendavle, Perth- 
shire, 334 

Stobart, Mr. W., Pepper Arden, York- 
shire, 207 ; also B.A.S. 

Stocks, Mr. S. H., Cleckheaton, Nor- 
manton, Yorkshire, 77 ; also B.A.S. 

Sutherland, Duke of, B.A.S. 

Swan, Mr. J., Stonefield, Lincoln, 292 ; 
also B.A.S. 

Taylor, Mr. Gkrrett, Trowse House, 
Norwich, B.A.S. 

Thompson, Mr. John, Ballymaglasson 
House, Batterstown, oo. Moath 

ToUomache, Lord, Peckforton Castle, 
Cheshire, 24G ; also B.A.S. (Ten 
silos likewise for tenantry.) 

Tollemache, Hon. Wilbraham, MJ^., 
Tilston Lodge, Tarporley 

Tomline, Colonel, Orwell Park, Ipswich, 
271 ; also B.A.S. 

Trepplin, Messrs., Kenilworth, War- 
wickshire, 257 ; also B.A.S. 

Turner, Mr. J. H., Little Horrington 
Hall, Bury St. Edmund's 

Ulster Chomico-Agricultural Society, 
340 

Urquhart, Mr. C, Woodside, Banff- 
shire, 320 



Vaughan, Mr. W. H. P. Lloyd, Golden 

Grove, King's County 
Vernon, Bey. Hon. C. J., Grafton 

Underwood, Northamptonshire, 292 

Walsingham's Lord, Merton, Norfolk, 

260 
Warwick, Earl of, Heathoote Farm, 

Warwick, 255 
Waverley Hydropathic Institntion, 

Melrose, 325 
Whitbread's, Mr., Hillfoot, Carding- 

ton, Bedford, 280 
White, Dr., Yapton, Arundel 
Wigan, Mr. W. L., Larkfield Houm, 

near Maidstone, Kent 
Willan, Mr. F., Thomhill Park, Bit- 

terne, Hants, 234 
Wills, Mr. W. H., M.P., Coombe Lodge, 

Blagdon, Somerset, 244 ; al8oB.A.S. 
Wilson, Mr. C. W., Bigmaden Park, 

Camforth, 297 
Wilson, Mr. W., Horsleygate Hall, 

Chesterfield 
Wilkinson, Mr. P. S., Mount Oswald, 

Durham 
Wood, Mr. W., Clifton, York, 306, 

and B.A.S. 

Young, Mr. G., Blaokadder, Berwick- 
shire, 321 
Young's Paraffin Works, 328 
Yorstoun, Capt. C, Canonbie, N.B. 



There are doubtless many other silos in existence of which we have no 
particulars ; and certainly many more will be constructed in the conrse of 
the present year. We shall be glad to receive the names of any ownera 
of silos not in this list. 
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Aadm CMised hj fcrmeniatioii, 54, 163, 
168 ; adraateges and diMidTantages, 
170, 171 ; exeeM of, affects qnalifej 
of milk and batter, 143 ; amount 
of, in samploa of nlage, 198, 232, 
353; in hay, 191 

Addity, if ezcesstre, may be cofonter- 
acied by powdered chalk, 170 

Africa, aloe in, 5, 8 

AftennattM, ensilage of, 149 ; not good 
for oorering contents of pit, 126 

Air, eaoses heating in ensilage, 141 ; 
n o e easitj of expelling from silo, 
126 ; should be excluded by wei^it, 
not by day, 129 

AlbnmeDoids, ralne of, 149, 155 

Aleohol, llaToiir attractire to cattle, 
170 ; when strong, it is indieatiTO 
of waste, 143 ; amount in samples 
of silage, 198, 232 ; in hay, 193 

Alddiyde, produced by oxydation, 
191 

American sflos, 49, 59 ; great depth of, 
130 ; report on silos and ensilage, 
see Department of Agriculture 

Analyses of hays, green fodders, and 
■ilage, 154-5; Yicomte de Chezelles' 
dorer silage, 198; Mr. Scott's 
clorer hay and sHage, 231 ; Mr. 
Gianfs grass silage, 232; Mr. 
Eekersley's dorer hay and silage, 
295; Mr. Duncan's grass silage, 
330; Mr. Kemble's oats, 245; 
Mr. Fry's clover and grass sUage, 
353; Lord Wakingham's grass 
■ilage and hay, 265; of rye- 
grass and silage (Glaanerin), 348 ; 
fresh maize and badly made silage 
(Austria), 180; fresh maize and 
good silage (M. Goffarf a), 181 ; fresh 
sainfoin and ailage (Germany), 181 ; 
milk from cows fed with and 
without silage, 256, 264 ; pasture 
grasses after digestion, 173 

Ancients, silos among the, 5 

AngiBB in silos obstruct the settle- 
ment of the contents, 53, 55 

Artichokes, Jerusalem, ensilage of, 35 ; 
ana lyses and Tahie, 154 



Bam silos, 43 to 48 

Barral, M., on fermentation in eaaOagie^ 

167, 181 
Barrels, ensilage in, 86; of earth, Ae^ 

used as weights, 132 
Bedfordshire, experiment in, 280 
Beetroot, ensilage of, 33; pulp, 35; 

when Tery acid, produces poor milk 

and butter, 143; analyses and ralac 

of, 185 
Bible, reference to silos in the, 6 
Boards for oorering, 127 
Books on ensilage, Tiii ; on c on cr e t e 

building, 58 
Bricks, closing doors with, 56, 128; 

suitable as weights, 132 ; cost, 95, 

135 
Buckwheat, ensilage of, 30 ; Talue, 154 
Butter, quality of, a test of quality of 

silage, 160 N 

Cabbage, analysis and value, 154 
Cameron, Dr., analyses of rye grass 

and silage, 348 
Capacity of silo, estimation of, 90 
Carbonic acid gas, effect in pr eve n ting 

pntrefaction, 166 
Cattle feeding experiments, 156, 175 
Cementing inside of brick siloe, 105 
Chaff, dry, not necessary to absorb 

moisture in silage, 110 
Chalk, sUos in, cost of, 99 
Cheshire, experiments in, 246 to 253 
Chezelles', Yicomte de, description and 
illustration of silo, 66, 195 ; cost, 
199 ; analyses of silage, 198 
Chopping fodder before jntting, 113 ; 

not necessary with grass, 114 
Clay, unsuited for excluding air from 
silo, 129, 142 ; boxes of, for weight- 
ing, 133 
Clovers, ensilage of, 19; analyses of, 
154, 198, 231, 295, 353; feedii« 
experiments with, 160 c ; pitting of, 
in wet weather, 20, 111 ; value, 154 
Combustion, slow, of material pro- 
duced by fermentation, 141. 
Comfrey, prickly, not wefl suited for 
ensilage, 33 
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Comorote, silos of, 57, 59, 60 ; portable 

Blabs for silos, 75 
Oomers of silos, rounding olF, 55 
Cornwall, experiment in, 243 
Cost of sUos, 89 ; special stmotoree, 

92 ; converted buildings, 99 ; con- 

orete slabs, 102 ; wooden silos, 104 ; 

French silos, 104; roofs, 109; 

boards, 127 ; weights, 133 
Covering up the sUo, 125 
Cows, feeding experiments with, 159 
Cream, increase of, from feeding on 

en^lage, 160 a, 190j 
Crops for the silo, 17 ; shoTild be out 

young, 13; should be put in silo 

as soon as out, 110 
Curbs or super-silos, 121 
Cutting out the silage, 139 ; weights 

important during the cutting, 139 ; 

cutting up fodder, unnecessary 

with grass, 113 

Department of Ag^xilture, American, 
report on ensilage, 39, 119, 160 N, 
176 
Derbyshire, experiment in, 253 
Devonshire, experiments in, 239 to 242 
Digestibilily of vegetable fibre in- 
creased by ensilage process, 183 ; 
proportion of hay, grasses, &c., 
digested, 173 
Door, should be at the end of the silo, 

56 ; modes of closing, 128 
Dorsetshire, experiments in, 236 
Drainage of silos, 47, 131, 207 
Dry material, mixture of, with green 
fodder, needless for preservation, 
110, 168 ; loss resulting from addi- 
tion of, 185 
Drying of crops before ensilage is 

deleterious, 110, 162 
Durham, experiments in, 221 

Earthsilos, 38,41, 285 

Easdale, Mr. T., account of experi- 
ment at Cowton, 208 ; at Pepper 
Arden, 207 

Ensilage, chemical theory of, 161 ; may 
be carried out when haymaking is 
impossible, 112 

Essex, experiments in, 278 to 275 

Excavation, cost of, 98 

Ewes, feeding experiments with, 209, 
267 

Feeding experiments, Mr. Stobart'i, 
silage V. turnips, 156; Lord Wal- 



% maiM silage v. swedes, 
159; M. Nivi^*s, elover siUfe, 
160g; Mr. Sdwards*s, silage v« 
mangold, 160d ; Professor Hemy's* 
with silage and dry fodder, 174: 
Professor MoBryde^s, with olover 
silage and other foods, 175 ; Beport 
of U. & Department of Agrioulture 
on, 176 
Fermentation, when beneficial, XTki 
when destructive, 171 ; cheeked by 
addition of fresh fodder, 116 ; pro- 
duced by exposure of silage to the 
air after removal from the pit, 54, 
143 ; waste of material by, in de- 
fective processes, 144 : compen- 
sation in well-made sUage, 183 ; 
Mr. Fry on, 349 
Filberts, preserving underground, 86 
Filling the silo. 111 ; slow v. quick, 115 
Fodders used for ^e silo, 17 : should 
be cut young, 14 ; should be evenly 
spread in pit, 125; effect of en« 
silage on, 140 
French silos, 51, 66 ; cost of, 104 
Fry's, Mr., experiments in fermenta- 
tion, 120, 148, 449 

Qloucestershire, experiments in, 859 
Qoffart's triple silo, 51 : cost of, 105 \ 
book on ensilage, viii. For his 
general advice, see Chaps. I. to XII. 
Gorse, ensilage of, 86; useful for 
covering silo, 126 ; analysis and 
value of, 154 
Grain, storage of, in ancient silos, 5 
Grains, brewers*, ensilage of, 86 
Grandoau's, Professor, analyses of 

fresh maise and ensilage, 181 
Grass, ensilage of, 17; need not be 
chopped before pitting, 114; diges- 
tibility of, 178; analyses of, 154, 
282, 880, 858 
Green fodders, value as compared with 
silage, 154 ; mixture of dry material 
with, 110 

Hampshire, experiments in, 226 to 236, 
291 

Hay and silage, comparative feeding 
value of, 154, 176 ; chemical con- 
stituents in, 184 

Hay-bams and silos, relative oapaoity 
of, 106 

Heather for covering silos, 126 

Heating of silage when ezpoted to air, 
143 
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Henry, Ptof., feeding experiments with 
nliige and dry fodder, 174 

HertfordBhire, experiments in, 276 to 
280 

Horses, feeding on silage, 160k 

Hoi weather, effect o^, on silage, 50, 
134 

loehoDses tamed into silos, 48, 251 
Ireland, experiments in, 335 to 348 
Iron weights for silos, 132, 133, 207, 
323 



Jaekson, Mr. Kains, 3 ; on the Yicomte 
de Chezelles* silo, 195 ; the Kentish 
silo, 64 

Joioe, when pressed ont of fodders, 
130 

Kent, experiments in, 283 to 286 
Kentish silo, 63 ; plan of, 64 
Slapmeyer's brown hay, 9, 12 
K<^-rabi, analysis and Talne of, 154 

Lactic acid, effect in digesting food, 
160a 

Lancashire, experunents in, 288, 293 
to 295, 297 

Lascelles, Mr., on portable concrete 
siLos, 73; estimate of cost, 102 

Lawes, Sir J., on losses produced by 
fermentation, 144; on quality of 
butter, 353; on feeding experi- 
ment with Mr. Edwards's cows, 
160D 

Lechartier's, Professor, experiments on 
fermentation in ensilage, 165 

Leoontenx, M., on ensilage of cloTCr 
in wet seasons, 20 ; on ensilage of 
green rye, 28; root crops, 34; on 
earthen silos, 39, 41 ; plan of bam 
silo, 43; on the filling of silos, 
116-7 ; book on ensilage, riii. 

Lincolnshire, experiments in, 292 

liquor from silos, 131 ; composition of, 
185 ; from haystack, 193 

Loring's, Commissioner, report of U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, 39, 
119, 160 N, 176 

Losses by excessiye fermentation, 186 

Lnceme, ensilage of, 21 ; analyses of, 
199 ; yalue of, 154 

Maize, adyantages and disadyantages 
of, 29 ; great proportion of water, 
25; analyses of, 154; kept fonr 
yean in a pit, 41 



Marcker's, Dr., experiments on loss 

by fermentation, 184 
Mangold, sliced, ensilage of, 34 ; 

analyses of, 154; feeding eiq;>eri- 

ment with, v, silage, 160 D 
MoBryde, Professor, experiments in 

breeding cattle, 175 
Merton, experiments at, 260 
Middlesex, exi>eriments in, 281 
Milk production, by cows fed on silage, 

159, 160d ; analysis , 264 ; decrease 

of when silage stopi>ed, 264 ; effect 

of silage on quality, 160 N 
Moistore required in crops for en- 

sflage, 163 
Morris's, lir. Francis, experiments in 

America, 2, 40 
Moser, Professor, experiments with 

pitted maize, 179 

Nitrogenous matters, apparent inerease 

in ensilage, caused by decrease of 

other constituents, 182 
Norfolk, experiments in, 260 to 270 
Northamptonshire, experiments in, 

202 
Northumberland, experiment in, 296 
Nutritiye yalue of silage, 151, 155, 

168 

Oats, green, ensilage of, 28 ; analyses 

and yalue, 154, 245, 
Opening the pit, precautions in, 138 

Paper, waterproof, for roofing, 109, 

Peas, ensilage of, 36 

Pine-needles, use of, for coyering silos, 

125 
Potatoes analyses and yalue of, 154 
Potter, lir. T., on cost of silos, 99 ; 

method of compression, 135 ; book 

on concrete building, 58 
Pressure, see Weighting. 

Bain, effect of, on silage. 111 ; need 
not st(^ filling of silo, 118 

Bape, analysis and yalue of, 1 5 

Beeds for coyering silo, 126 

Boofs oyer silos, 109 

Boots, BUced, ensilage of, 33 

Bye-grass, ensilage of, 347 ; analyses, 
154,348 

Bye, green, ensilage of, 27 ; analyses 
of, 154, 155 

Sainfoin, ensilage of, 21 ; analyses of, 
154, 181 ; yalue, 155 
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Salt, not neoeesary for preBerving 
fodder, 122, 163 ; moderate supply 
useful for cattle, 122 ; bad results 
with large quantity, 123, 163 

Scotland, experiments in, 287, 290, 
317 to 334 

Screws as substitutes for weights, 138 

Serradella, ensilage of, 22; analyses 
and value, 154 

Silo, bad kind of, 36 ; simple forms of, 
38; best kind, 50; large better 
tiian small, 54; concrete, 57, 59, 60 ; 
wooden, 49, 77, 96, 103, 281; 
IMnrtable, 73 ; cost of, 89 ; origin 
of name, 5 

Silos, list of, 857 

Slate for silos, 76 

Slow filling advantageous, 115 

Somerset, experiments in, 245 

Sour fodder, made in Germany and 
Hungary, 164: lir. Fry on sour 
ensilage, 352 

Spurr^, ensilage of, 29 ; analyses and 
value, 154 

Stacks, ensilage, 84 

Staifordshire, experiments in, 254 

Straw, layer of imder boards, 125 ; 
use of, in earthen pits, 39; un- 
necessary to absorb moisture in 
silage, 110; is rendered digestible 
by mixing, 111 

Suifolk, experiments in, 270 to 273 

Summer, liability of silage to increased 
fermentation in, 50, 134 ; well- 
made silage has kept throughout 
the, 143 

Sui>er-silo8, use of, 121 

Surrey, experiments in, 282, 289, 349 

Sussex, experiment in, 289 

Sutton, Mr. Francis, F.C.S., analyses 
of grass and maize silage, 25; 
grass silage and hay, 265 ; of milk 
from cows fed on silage, 264 

Swede turnips, feeding experiment 
with, V. silage, 159 ; value of, 154 

Tares, ensilage of, 21 

Temperature, effect of, on silage, 50 ; 

records of, 188, 349 ; decreased by 

addition of fresh fodder, 116 , 

Thistles, ensilage of, 36 ; analysis and 

value of, 154 
Toms, Mr. F. Woodland, F.C.S., on the I 

chemistry of ensilage, 161 ; analyses 



of silage, 199, 232 ; of fermeiulied 

hays, 191 
Treading down fodder, 119 ; insufficient 

without weight, 124, 129 ; most 

necessary close to the walls, 53, 124 
Trenches used as silos, 40 
Trif olium incamatum, ensilage of, 20 ; 

value of, 154 
Turnip-tops, ensilage of, 35 ; value of, 

154 

Vetches, ensilage of, 21 ; analyses, and 

value, 154 
Yoelcker, Dr., analyses by, 149, 155, 

235,453 

Wales, experiments in, 308 to 316 

Walls, deterioration of silage near the, 
54, 117 ; should be smooth and up- 
right, 53, 162 ; strength necessary, 55 

Warwickshire, experiments in, 255 to 
258 

Waste, produced by bad processes, 145; 
often unobserved, 147 ; in well-made 
ensilage is compensated by greater 
digestibility, 183 

Water should be kept out of silo, 50, 
105 ; pressure of, breaking through 
floor of silo, 131, 223, 229 

Weighting the silo, 129 ; most requisite 
close to walls, 53 ; materials used 
for, 132 ; removal of weights, 138; 
mechanical substitutes for, 134; 
concrete blocks, 228; effect of 
weight of mass of silage, 130 ; less 
weight will do with wet fodder, 259 

Weiske's, Professor, experiments with 
fresh sainfoin and silage, 180 

Westmoreland, experiment in, 297 

Wet weather, storing fodder in. 111, 
163, 259 

Willesden paper for roofing, 109 

Wolff, Professor von, estimation of 
food values, 153 ; experiments in 
digestion of fodders, 173 

Wooden silos, 49 ; Mr. Monflet's, 96, 
281 ; patent, 77, 103 

Woods', Mr. H., lectures on ensilage, 
260 ; feeding experiments with 
cows, 159, 177, 263; with ewes, 
267, 270 

Yorkshire, experiments in, 203 to 221, 
298 to 307 
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[It may be briefly stated, by way of introdnotion, that Mr H. 
K§,in8-Jack8on suggested this competition, and obtained from 
several gentlemen hereafter named the money required for the 
prizes. The whole affair was resolved npon so shortly before the 
Smithfield Club Show that there was very little time to carry the 
idea into effect. Two circumstances occurred to interfere with 
the smooth working of the arrangements — one being that the 
would-be competitors were nearly ten times as many as had been 
expected, and the other, that many of them were late in their 
applications, owing to some of the journals which published 
announcements of the proposed competition having omitted the 
address where particulars were to be obtained, so that letters 
were sent to the Boyal Agricultural Society and other wrong 
addresses, and were delayed accordingly. However, the difficulty 
was got over by enlarging the programme so as to award a second 
series of prizes to late arrivals. The prize specimens in the first 
competition were exhibited at Messrs Carter and Co.'s Stand at 
the Smithfield Show, and those of the second competition at the 
Field Office. Duplicates of these, and the whole of the other 
samples sent for competition, were exhibited at the offices of the 
Dairy Supply Company, near the British Museum, where they 
made an unparalleled display, which remained on view for about 
a fortnight.] 



THE ENSILAGE COMPETITION 

OP 

1884. 



ENSILAGE ON THE SEED STANDS has been one of ilia 
specuOitiai of the Smtthfield Show, 1884. In the Sonth 
Gflllery, amongst the fine roots, oabba^^es, seeds, Ac., ezhibiied hj 
ihe Bojnl Agricnltmral Society's seedsmen, Messrs (Hbbs, of Half 
Moon<«treet, PbcadOly, were three or foor nnchaff ed minmtore 
tmsses of dry upland grass, that had been cut and plaoed in a sflo 
on Jnne 28 and taken out on Oct. 15, from Madame de Fnlbe, of 
Lnion Hoo Park. These specimens were very good indeed, and 
had an appearance which testified to their excellent presezration. 
On the well-known stand of Messrs Webb, of Stourbridge, again 
amongst the fine roots and com, cropped np the fresh featore 
of ensilage samples — this time of chaffed rye-grass, Ac., sent from 
Mr H« A. Brassey's silo. The sample had the bnmt and brown- 
black oomplezion that indicates ensilage when it has been under 
a Tery high temperature, but the forage appeared excelleni. On 
tiie same stand was a specimen of chaffed clorer from Mr Charles 
Byrd, of littywood, Stafford. On Messrs Baynbird's seed stand 
was a bunch of unchafFed rough grass hedge-trimmings, cut and 
put in last June, and only taken out of the silo in December. 
This almost waste-litter had been couTerted into palatable forage 
by Mr Oliyer Steed, of Baldock, Herts. In 1883 the ensilage from 
Mr Harris, M.P., was exhibited at Messrs Baynbird's stand, and 
afterwards giyen in handfnls to the prize cattle. 

Up in the south comer of the gallery was Messrs Oakahotf s seed 
com stand, where maize stalks, grown near Beading last season, 
had reached 10 and 12 feet ; and under the shadow of this new candi- 
date for English forage culture appropriately appeared the ehaif ed 
maize ensilage from Mr John Bateman's 444-tons silo. It has been 
pressed by Beynolds's screw chain. The mass was slightly sour, 
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but made a Tocy waHaUciKxj aample. Umb Mr Paitt, of BMdnif , 
had fnzxiiflhed a o^kital Eptounai of thaJM, tarat and oata, aab- 
•tanoea that go well together. A third lot waa from Mr Braaaaj'a 
aQo, and ftnniriiitud of the learea and hopbinaa of the Kantiah far- 
deoa. Theae ware chaifed, of oouraa ; and, if the fibre waa raallj 
woody in ita oharaoter, the ailo aeemingly, in ita dlgaatiTa maw, 
had oonyerted a waste anbatanoe into a yezy uwfol oattle food. 
Oontanning my journey aloD^ the gallery, I fonnd in the oppoaita 
and north comer Meaara B^jnolda had a modal of their patant 
screw appliances, fuU aiaa, which waa much Tiaited. There ware 
also Bome small modela of a few well-known ailoa, and aereral 
apedmens of the ensilage which baa been made in the rariona aUoa 
where the apparatus of this firm haa been amph >jf f»d an m waaf iil\j, 
as the samples bear witnaaa. 

The abore brief notea are anfSoient to prore that tiia dock had 
atmck time for that ensilage competition which I had the plaaanra 
to invite, and which, like eyerything elae that oomea whan the worid 
wants it, has proved sncoeasfnl. 

Beaidea the ** ensilage show," to which I have to refer, I wonld 
first complete a notice of ensilage apeoimena by recording the 
preaence on the fine aeed stand of Messrs Sntton of abont forty 
ensilage samples from some of the best-known silo proprietors. I 
do not oconpy space here with names, aa many of them wonld be 
duplioatea of those which are given in the oatalogoe. It is enongh 
to Bay that in theae forty bottlea nearly all the apeoimena were of 
excellent ensilage, which haa to become a part of the agrionltore 
of the future. 

Ensilage aa a system haa one decided merit which I claim for it — 
it reminda a writer that " brevity ** should be the dead-weight or 
mechanical pressure to compress a paragraph into a sentence, and, 
when poasible, a sentence into a word. I will therefore state aa 
briefly aa poasible that the Ensilage Show which haa juat taken 
place has been made up of samples that represent half the siloa in 
the three kingdoma; that, where I looked for 30 entriea, 300 
were made, and many aamplea arrived too late for oompetition« 
beyond thoae delayed specimens sent in for the aeoond aeriea of 
prizes placed at my disposal by the proprietors of The Field, Aa 
the entries multiplied I had to seek premises where a large munber 
of 2ft. bozea could be received and stored. Theae were found at 
the Dairy Supply Company'« offices in Muaeum-street, whidi Mr 
Oeorge Barham plaoed oourteoualy at my dUfpomH. By I>ee« 2 a 
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IflTft finmbtr of hoim «ni?6d from TMioos parts of tiie Uagdom, 
sad OB tba 9td ssrsrsl msn eominonnsd Iho work of sswiiif thsss 
boMs in hslTSs, kespinf on with thsir tssk up tall Fiidsj ersBiagf 
I%o. 5. AH lbs refolstioD bozss hsd been numbered in dnpMeste, 
end wfaen s»wn seross there were doable ssmplee— one to be 
eauniaed bj the jndfts, the other to be sent for exhibition to the 
Hmithfield ffliow at Islington. Knmerons ssmplee, howerer, osme 
tn the tin boxes of ICessrs Hnntlej sad Pslmer sod other nniTeraal 
profiders of pseksge esses, and thsss ooossioned modi ineon- 
▼enienee. Howerer, on Satoxdaj morning all aTaHable ssmplee 
were exposed for exsmination, and made reaUj an astonishing 
displftj, readj for the irndgee* Tetdiet. 

As to the gentlemen acting in this capaettjr, I made out » first 
mnster'n^ of names, which comprised Oix Msssejr Lopes (pre- 
sident of tiie B,A.S.), Sir John B, Lawee, Bart., Mr John Colemaa 
(editor of the Farm I>epartment of The FUla; Lord £gerton,Lord 
ToUemache, Mr John Algernon Ckrke, Mr C. D. Trepplin, Dr 
VosMur, Mr I. N. Kdwards, Mr Henrjr Woods, Mr Jacob Wilson, 
and MrH.M. Jenkins. 

It is nnneceesary to state how I failed to see some of these gentle- 
men, how some were otherwise engaged, how some felt rnifgnsl to 
the tssk, how Sir J<^ Lawes wished to inform himself on the 
snbieot bjr the reeatt of the experimente he is himsdf mskSng, Ac. 
It is enoo|^ to say that Lord Tollemache nominated his son, Br 
Voelekernominated Mr A. E. Lh^jd, and Mr Jacob Wilson referred 
me to Mr Welter Oilbej to sot as nmpire, if Mr H. Woods sad 
mjself conld not sgree orer the champion prise. The resnlt was, 
timt on Saturday, Dec. 6, the iiTe jndgee who kindly acted met 
amongst the samplss, and I bad to introdnos to esch other thoee 
^^lo, for the next four hoars, hsd to work Teryaesidnoasly together, 
first, an Iftbels and namee were taken off the boxee-^fdiich, lor 
judging pnrposee, were only distingaished by numerals— sad Mr 
Woods sad myself refrained from entering the room until the six 
prizee had been awarded from which the champion ssmple should 
be selected. This latter was done without the neceesity of calling 
in the umpire, and, then for the first time, reference was msde from 
the box numbers to the entry forms, and the judges learnt who were 
the winners of the prizes and commendations. 

Theregnhbtaons of the SmitbfieldClub, requiring the exhibits of 
tlie gsUery to be in their places on the Thursday, prerious to the 
opening day—Monday-— occasioned serions inoouTsnienoe ; sad so. 
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before the judging on SatordAy, the daplioate samples were sent to 
the Boyal Agrionltoral Hall, to be snbieqaently put in order accord- 
ing to the selections of the judges. As it was, the prize and sereral 
other samples were placed, as the representatives of the chief silos 
of the country, on the eligible and spacious seed stand of Messrs 
J. Carter and Co., of High Holbom, and throughout the period of 
the Smithfield Show they constituted a display which has been 
regarded as of national importance. 

The size of the boxes, and the excellence of the samples they con- 
tained—some seventy in number— furnished interest to many 
thousands of visitors, includiog the council and other authorities of 
the Smithfield Club. The frank courtesy of the Earl of Jersey, 
president of the club, and of Mr John Treadwell, in placing the 
board-room at my disposal for any presentation ceremony, is 
■incerely acknowledged ; and, in the absence of Sir Brandreth Qibbs, 
Mr H. G. Hine kindly offered any facilities that might have been 
required had Lord Tollemache (who entered his eightieth year on 
Sunday, Deo. 7) been in London to present the champion cup and 
prize of 5 sovs. to Mr John Swan. The winner, however, received 
them on Thursday, Dec. 11, without formal ceremony, expressing 
much pleasure in being able to take the first champion cup of an 
English ensilage show to the good county of Lincoln. 

There was, moreover, during the week a free exhibition of all the 
samples at the Dairy Supply Premises, at 28 and 29, Museum- 
street, and Mr Barham kindly consented to keep this show open 
until the following Wednesday, Deo. 17, thus affording an excellent 
opportunity for visitors to make themselves acquainted with the 
value of what is now called "The Farmer's Save- All" in pre- 
serving the most diverse substances, and transforming them into 
good ensilage. 

Bebw I hand in the reports of the judges and steward addressed 
to myself, and will supplement them with some concluding remarks, 

H. Kains-Jaoksoit. 
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JUDGBB* EBPOETB. 

lloflfloodMlolknr0 5 

Ho* ^i'^w^mtt TuuKt Mr T, ]l*riln, Oifruwtti, 

MO0 Mr-V*mmmt/Utd,Mr»,0,TihfrimftAAe4MiUr, 

Mo, ie.-^<mta4rtA«4, Mr r. C. WjuHtli, HmihtiAh 

Mo, 84/— lIlKhl/ ikmmmUiitd, Mr K« h, />• Ia fl«r«, Hlfikl«>}r« 

Mo. iia^TntHv Vutxn, tli« lUyir, H,. M, Mll^/rd, Hftll«tmr/« 

]lo« iO^^-^otattuntditd, Mr ftoH« Lkr/d« Brofjkwood Ai^]ttfli« 

Ho. ni^— C'oiBflMiti4«4, Mr JV, 0«ili'0talili, At4i>gdc/ii« 

IVo. 12B/— CotDflBMm4«d« Mr Jolifi Jwouittgn, CffcUrtmtf/uih, 

Mo* Ua^-^yt/mmtfttdtd, Mr U. B. Bikin)/rUlif9, fHmktilrap, 

lVo« t7d,-^f/wm4m^UidtMr Uy. J, VttUt, DorahmUfr. 

Mo. n9,-^ammmiditfi, Mr CluM. Mmdw^y, L/ntcrtt, M. Doifoa* 

Mo, Ut^f—UUfhty C<mitii«ti']«Kl, Mr Om>, Brod^rksk, t(toliiiKmd« Yoirk 

Ho* l£0/^Uiglil/ CcmiiiMnid«d« Cmpi. Vtmtff, ffhuHmfbarf* 

Mo. ZlBr-ttuttr V%t%ti, Mr Vfm. Ohm, UitwUih. 

Mo, TSSL—UUthly CotntamAnd, Mr T, Otkniek, OufUifUt, 



Un iHAAt) M, Et/WAfttMl'S UMPowr, 

Thmfo WMW 254 mMbiUftn in ibt oftU]ofti#, ooiapff«iflf aluMMi •? tr/ 
d«»ori|H^ (yf pl*fl^ ^l>«i Mrttl4 1>« pl«««d in a illo, lumtAf t Qfn4i§, 115 } 
•lorirr «ii4 r|r«, 32 } ekmnrf 20 ; mniMi, 6 ; r)r«, 10 i Umm, 1 ) oaii «ad 
pMM, 1 ) Mlaldii* 2 ) Uutmt 5) irilolifloi, 10 } htuikWhmif 1 ) aaafokl 
Imtm* 1 } o§h\mifitf 1 ', iriloiium mad ffrmitt 3 ; Uur^ mud Oftt«, 2 ^ 
iriloiiflia mud winter ty»rl«)r, 1 i aUftWt fM« ftraw, «ii4 gmmf 1 } f/«, 
tttfM, A««f 1 } okrvipr and ffiM, 4 } i«fti, pMMf 4e,, 1 ) Wmm 
Mid tf9f li Mtolium ftfld ry% 2\ diHo «ad naiiilolii, 1) dlHo 
«ad oUnriVf 1 ^ fnuM, eUnwt, rye giMw^ and ott4«« 1 ) tUffrnt Vf^ 
§nm, mad \mir\if, 1 \ hopMmm, 2 } hmtUj ttokd rye gnm, 1 1 Uunm 
imd wiaUn ouUt 1 i wbMi, ouiit, hoMUtf aod terMf 1 ) Uafrntf omU, and 
IIMMf 1 ) ryo and t«rM^ 1 i wyn mod ffniMf 2\ eowgrmimf rye fnuM, aod 
t^unrUtek, 1} oloriv iod ofti«, 1} rowmtt 5) f/e aod bopolorMTf 1) 
hMwnM Mid okrv«r, 1 j 9ir«p«d i«rp«, 1 ; rye gfaee^ elorer, and trtfoUttn, 
2 ) tnloihun and oa4«« 1 ) ouU, imron, mod gnmUf 1, 

Aboui flfteeo of ihom tattplee irnre movMy, ibo., mod ooi in good 
eMkUikm* The rMBalndinr WMre in HmUroio ooadHkn, but at leaei oti«« 
lottrtb were too dry, and iDoro rmmo bUtd hmy iban iUaf e« 

Thie iNrfaf tiM» flf»i ei^Ution of adif e (to aiif exttai), It will aot, 
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ttumrfoM, \m imrpriilaf UmI Meb Jndf • b«4 hU oim iu>tfoiui of wiMt 
0OiMtltiil«d food MiUifd, I tbiNrofor* think U U onlf rifbt that I nbooM 
•xptoin bow I Jndf • »U«f». (X) Tbo MdMtonoo pUo«d in ibo silo sbonld 
ffotoio Ito luitiiml eokmr m immmtIj m poMibl« ; (2) It •boold rotftln lt« 
mlafftl «nu>iiiit of maidttira { (3) tt Mboold bA?e a ploMftnt and wboU' 
MiM iRMiU, and oontftin • ▼•ry iiiMll qiuuitltj of a^ ( (4) it nboiikl bo 
Mft and pliAblO' 

Tbo %\m» ooonpiod ta ftlUnf tbo farfoiw sIUm ranfod from ono to 
thirty di^», and I think tbbi will aoeonnt far manj of tbo famploi boing 
ivrj dark, and moro liko baj than fftlafo. I think that a iUo onght not 
to bo kopt opon lonfor than font daji. Of oonfM it oan bo rooponod 
and addad to from timo to timo, 

Tbo motbod of oomproMion i« ywt^ inntraotirOf almoit orory arailablo 
moani bayinf boon nnodf namoljf ^nd 16, Rojnoldi'i patont 31, 
•tonoi 60, oartb 13, iron 13, brioki 27, iorowi 12, Blnnt'i patont 4, own 
woff bt 3, wolf bt of roof 1, planki 6, loyori 8, timbor and brioka 1, 
ifon and briok» 1, stonoi and brioka 2, faw\»i^ and itonoi 1, ICarraj's 
palont 1, fland and «tono« 3, obaina and pnlloyi 4, oarth and brioki 2, 
itonoi and sorowi 1, Stooki' norowi 7, Pottor'i patont 3, (Irobrioka 1, 
oonoroto blooki 6, fyponm utonoi 1, Kooro'i proNior 2, Obambora and 
Obampion'i patont 1, bjdranlio 1, Knndo'ii patont 1, oarth and sorowil, 
dtonoi and haj 1, iitonoi and barloj in sbtaf 1, obalk 1. 

Tbo woif bt uaad In oompronilnf tbo lilag o variod from 401b. to 5601b, 
par foot, namoljt Undor 601b. in fix oaiM; nndor 751b., liztoent 
undor 1001b., tbirtooni nndor 1261b., niaot nndor 1601b., olfbti nndor 
1761b., ono ( undor 2001b., flyo \ oyov 2001b„ fonr. Tbo wolgbt naod in 
tho romaininf liloii io not atatod. 

Tbo oo«t of makinf tbo »lUf o la Tory amnfing, and yariof from li. to 
3011. por ton. 

X think that thoro aro many loiiioni to bo loamt from tho osbibition of 
dilago, and amonyflt thorn tbo followinf \ (1) That good, iwoot, and 
wholoiomo food oan bo made from rong b matorialii, proridod it is ont 
boforo qnito ripo. I think graffl ibonld bo ont sovon or ton dayi oarliof 
than if jon woro going to ont it for hay. (2) That a groater pronnrt 
than 761b. por foot i« not required, and that it ihonld bo a oontlnuova 
proMnro. (3) That it la quite nnnoooeiary to nee any oxpeniiye 
maohinory for oomproMing the eilago. (4) That tho ozponao of making 
tho lilago yarioi aooording to eaoh porfoa'i fanoy, but in no oaM ought 
It to exceed 3i. per ton. 

I am afraid that tbo groatoat drawback to lihigo ooming into gonoral 
MO ie the ooit of tho eilo and tho meani of weighting \ and tho Monov 
thii imprefliiion ie romovod tbo bettor it will bo for ail. X would luggoat 
that oaoh f avmor ihould loUot ont of hit biiok bnUdiBgi, board up 
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the door-wsy indde wilh feather-«dge boardf , and make a window in 
the end or roof for filling. He will hare a fint-rake silo, qnite m 
iiMCnlaiilithadoott£200; and he will find that the beet weight to 
pnt vpon the silage is eloee at hand, namelj, a few old boards and some 
stones pieked from off his fields. If the farmer wishes to fill the silo 
from off his arable land, I wonld suggest that he shonld sow rye grass or 
trilolinm, and oat it not laier than the first week in Jnne, Then plough 
the land, and in the seoond week of Jnne sow it with maize. These two 
crops wonld giro him at least 40 tons of good silage per acre. 



Rbpobt of thx Hoh. Stahhofb Tollemachb. 

The recent ensilage competition mnst haye been, in point of nnmbers 
4if exhibitors and quality of material, far b^ond the expectations of 
the most sanguine adherents to the sjstem of making ensilage. 

The general basis taken for giving awards was " the ensilage whieh 
p r es e nted the nearest approach to the material in nature from which it 
was made." In the awards made to grass and olorer ensilage, preference 
was given to those materials which had been silaged at the nearest 
point of their maturity, at which point they would be most nutritious. 

In Glass II., the exhibition of one hundred and twenty samples of 
meadow grass, put in long, is a distinct proof that the risk farmers 
entail by depending on their mowing grounds for hay as a winter food 
is being widely realised ; and very difficult was the task of Judging in 
this class, there being quite forty samples denoting feeding stuffs of 
tare quality, and well worth recognition. 

No. 215, to which was awarded the firnt prize, was rather a rank grass, 
which had apparently grown on a sewage farm, but the material was in 
a wonderful state of. preservation. On looking into the sample, the 
grass was as green as it was wlien it was first cut. 

Scarcely inferior was No. 103, third prize. Some of the orowfoot 
heads in this sample were as yellow as they were when they met the 
mower, and the grass from this sample had been cut at the ri^t time, 
being full of seeds. To No. 5, seoond prize, liay judges would probably 
haveawarded the first prize. The aroma from this sample was very fine ; 
whether it is more nutritious than No. 125 I am not prepared to say, 
but No. 5 did not so nearly resemble the natural state of the material 
as No. 125 did. More fermentation bad gone on in the silo from which 
No. 5 had been taken than in the silo from which No. 215 had come, and 
there must oonsequently have been more loss of weight in the former 
than in the latter. 

Several authorities on ensilage would probably attribute the diff erenoe 
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in character of these two samplefl as being owing to the pressure of 
1201b. per square foot that was applied to No. 215, as compared with 
the pressure of 701b. per square foot applied to No. 5. Hence it would 
be urged that the greater pressure had expelled the air more rapidlj, 
and therefore permitted less fermentation than the smaller pressure. 
Another reason that would account for more fermentation haying taken 
place in the one silo than in the other would be that, as the decomposing 
germs increase in a material as that material goes through the process 
of becoming hay, so might the difficulty be greater of prerenting 
fermentation going on more rapidly in the silo in which a partially- 
made material was stored, than in the silo into which the material had 
been put before the sun had taken effect upon it. The first theory is 
upset in practice by the fine sample without any mould exhibited by Mr 
Trepplin. This was really a feature of the exhibition, the material 
having been preserved merely under the pressure of its own weight, Hr 
Trepplin has apparently solved an important difficulty to making 
ensilage, in his having discovered that the expense of artificial weighting 
is unnecessary ; and as this gentleman winters over 800 horses and 
beasts, and 500 sheep on ensilage, and is the largest maker in England^ 
his experience is of gfreat yalue. 

An important lesson is learnt from No, 294 in Glaas VI., which well 
deserved a special prize. Tares had been pronounced by the great 
authorities on ensilage as being unsuited for the silo ; but those who 
saw Mr H. Hoare's sample have seen that tares, which are so well 
adapted to heavy land and will produce so much bulk, will also make 
excellent ensilage. 

Great commendation is due to the order of the class lists, as the 
materials best suited to ensilage were well proved in the competi- 
tion. Every kind of material for which there was a class showed the 
fitness of that material for preservation in a silo ; every material sent 
up for competition for which there was no class showed its unsuitability 
for preservation in a sUo. We noticed a sample of cabbages in a fair 
state of preservation ; but what gain is there in putting a material into 
a silo when nature will provide that material at almost any season of 
the year? Some samples of silaged prickly comfrey, mangold wurzel 
tops, and nettles were exhibited, but they were failures. 

In conclusion, for ensilage to turn out well, first, the material should 
be secured early in the day (make ensilage when the sun does not shine), 
giving preference to a dull day for filling a silo ; secondly, store a good 
material. If a silo is filled with rubbish it must not be expected to pro- 
duce the best of stock food, although it will make edible and valuable 
many substances almost worthless in a raw state. 
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Tkb Bepobt of Mb 0. F. Tbepplin. 

At yonr request, and in company with fonr other jndgee, I examined 
some samples of ensilage entered for competition at the Dairy Supply 
Company's warehouses on Dec. 6. There was snch an unexpectedly 
large number of samples that it is impossible to enter into the particular 
merits of each individual one. Many boxes arrived without marks and 
numbers, and were consequently disqualified. 

The greater part of the samples represented grass forage, and for the 
most part of inferior or medium quality. Apparently it was either too 
old when cut or carried in too dry a condition, or perhaps not sufficiently 
trodden in, so that it had not preserved its natural moisture and fresh- 
ness. The clover and rye grass samples were generally of a better 
quality ; besides, this forage forms better ensilage. 

Maize appears to be the most productive of all forage plants. It 
ought to be cultivated for ensilage wherever it can be grown. On land 
near the east coast as much as 35 tons to the acre has been obtained, 
according to Mr Woods' report. Eye and tares also form a profitable 
fodder. They do not jield so much to the acre as maize, but are more 
nutritious, and, being cut and carried in June, enable the farmer to 
secure a crop of swedes or turnips as well the same year. There were 
also samples of peas and beans, oomfrey and cabbage, well preserved, 
but not considered as deserving a prize. The hopbine was in good con- 
dition, and may make a useful fodder. 

It seemed a mistake to have separate prizes given for a small number 
of samples which arrived late. By this method an inferier quality 
obtained a prize, while better samples which arrived first did not get 
one. For grass ensilage and clover proportionally more prizes ought to 
be given, as they constituted the bulk of the samples. 

There is no doubt that, with a more general adoption of ensiling or 
pitting forage, more and better fodder is produced. This will enable 
farmers to rear and feed more stock, and so obtain more manure for the 
improvement oi the land. At the same time, they are spared the anxiety 
about the weather during haymaking. The worst weather makes the 
best ensilage. When the forage is carried wet, less labour is necessary 
in treading it in and weighting it, and the nutritious qualities are better 
preserved. Above all, the expenses of pitting are less than that of hay- 
making. When mown and carried by the farm labourers as piece work, 
a ton of ensilage, including horse labour, would not cost more than 
Is. 6d. to 28. 6d. Expensive silos or expensive machinery are not 
required. It can be stowed away in old bams, or pits with wooden sides. 
Horses will do the treading ; and, if the sides of the forage are well 
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looked sfter, and firmlj trodden in, good ensilage ean be made withont 
weights. 

Bams or pits cannot be filled all at onoe. Thej require re-iilling two 
or three iimes, at interrals at two to three weeks, to allow the f onge to 
settle down. Some salt sprinkled on the top, or watering the previoiiB 
filling-np before the fresh forage is pnt on, prerents mnch fermaitatSon, 
and improres the fodder. After the last filling, sand or earth, if spread 
on the top, and especially on the sides, stops mildew and rotting, bj 
prerenting the air from circulating along the sides after shrinkage. 
Although, as is natural, heavy weighting makes better fodder, nererthe- 
less, it can be dispensed with. 

Some fault has been found for awarding prizes for add ensilage in 
preference to sweet. I should hare thought that it stands to reason that, 
where fermentation and eraporation have been allowed to proceed, much 
of the nutriment has been lost. 

The great advantage of pitting forage is to preserve its natural fresh. 
nsH as much as possible, and all its nutriment, so that animals fed on it 
should do almost as well as if they were fed with it when freshly mown. 
Highly acid fodder is, as a role, more beneficial to the health of stock 
than the sweet fodder, and the cattle prefer it. 



Mb HsiTBY Woods' Bbpobt. 

[Besides acting as judge for the champion cup, Mr Woods kindly took 
the place of Mr Olarke, who had to leave after judging the large 
Class n.] 

He would have been a bold man to have dared, even twelve months 
ago, to express the opinion that there would, by the end of the present 
year, be more than 600 silos at work in the United Kingdom, and that 
exhibitors of more than 340 samples of ensilage would compete for 
handsome and substantial prizes at a show held in the heart of the great 
metropolis of this country. Such, however, has been the case, and for 
which we have to thank yourself, who may fairiy take credit for, from 
the first, seeing beyond the narrow confines of pr^udice, that the system 
of ensilage had something in it ; and that it only wanted to be seen and 
understood by practical men to convince them that, at any rate, it was 
worth a trial, and might become an important factor in supplying the 
great desideratum of a cheaply and easily prepared suconloit and 
nutritious food for cattle, &o., in the winter season of the year. 

Acting on the principle that " seeing is convincing" in the minds of 
many persons, you have, with the assistance of your frimids, succeeded 
in getting together a most excellent exhibition of samples of ensilage 
from various parts of the kingdom. 
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To enable persons to form an opinion aa to the relatiye merits of ihort 
and long ensilage, pri2es were offered in seven classes, with the foUowinir 
results, viz. : 

For nnohaffed grass ensilage: First prize to Mr William Olirer, 
Honpaslej, Hawiok ; second prize to Mr T. Martin, St. Agnes, Oom- 
wall ; third prize to the Bev. B. N. Milford, East Kneyle Aectory, 
Salisbury. 

For unohaffed clover and rye grass ensilage : First prize to Mr A. M. 
Oardwell, Valley Home, Horsted Keynes ; second prize to Mr W. Jay, 
Westoote, Chipping Norton ; and third prize Mr A. H. Grant, Abbots- 
wood, Bomsey. 

For chaffed maize ensilage : First prize to the executors of the late 
Mr F. Eagle, Brightlingsea ; Miss F. Squire, Basmead Manor, St.Neots, 
being reserved and very highly commended; and Mr A. D. Wells, 
Wallingford, commended. 

For chaffed oats, rye, or other com : First prize to Mr A. H. Grant, 
Abbotswood, Bomsey; and Mr N. Eckersley, Standish Hall, Wigan, 
being highly commended. 

For ensilage from trifolium, tares, or other soft-leaved plants : the 
prize to Mr Thos. Powell, East Lenham, Maidstone ; the Bight Hon. 
Lord Henries, Everingham Park, York, and Mr H. W. B. Good, of 
Shrewsbury Lodge, Devizes, being highly commended. 

For ensilage of mixed substances, chaffed or unchaffed : the prize to 
Mr J. Swan, of Lincoln ; Messrs 0. and S. Free, Wimpole, Boyston, 
highly commended. 

In consequence of some of the classes being very large, and from 
several of the samples having been delayed on the way, it was found 
necessary to have a second series of competitions, and prizes were 
awarded to Viscount Gage, Mr W. Oakeley, Mr E. Brett, and to Mr H. 
Hoare. 

The champion prize of a silver cup of the value <A £10 for the best 
sample of ensilage in all the classes was awarded to Mr John Swan, of 
Stonefield, Lincoln, for a most excellent and well-preserved sample of 
chaffed mixed grass ensilage. 

Among 80 many samples there were, of course, some which were not 
quite satisfactory ; but, as a whole, a lai^e majority were excellent, 
which clearly showed that the owners had not found much difficulty in 
making good ensilage. 

It will be most desirable, when intending exhibitors make their «itries 
on another occasion, that they be more careful in estimating the cost of 
making per ton. When we find that one exhibitor puts his cost of making 
at Is. per ton, and another his cost at 35s. a ton, one naturally inclines 
to the opinion that mistakes must have been made in these, and probaUy 
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in some other oases. Such errors In oalonlation are likely to be mis- 
leading and do harm. 

The deep interest shown at the Smithfield exhibition by the great 
nnmber of persons always to be seen oaref ally and oritioally examining the 
prize samples of ensilage shown on Messrs Garter and Oo.'s stand, mnst 
have been very gratifying to yourself, to Messrs Garter and Go., and to 
Mr Barham, who had taken great pains in bringing the exhibition of 
ensilage to snoh a snocessf ol issne in a very short time, and nnder many 
adverse circnmstances. Had it been possible for the visitors to the 
Smithfield show to have seen the whole of the samples as set ont in the 
rooms of the Dairy Supply Association, at 28, Museum-street, they 
would have realised how much progress has been made in the ensilage 
movement, and much pains had been taken to have the prizes fairly and 
properly awarded to the best samples in each class. 

The judges, in making their awards, were guided by the belief that 
the great feature of ensilage is to preserve and retain, as far as possible, 
the natural summer character of the material put into the silos. 

P.S.— In reply to your inquiry as to improving the show another year, 
Lord Walsingham and myself are agreed that we do not see our way to 
suggest a greater sub-division of substances. If you are able to give 
second and third prizes in all the classes it may be desirable. 



Bbpobt of Mb G. Titus Babham ; Stewabd. 

The ensilage competition which has just been held forms one of the 
most memorable events in the history of ensilage. The large number of 
good entries made goes to prove that the system has already taken very 
firm root in the minds of agriculturists, and the best proof of this is the 
large number of entries received from practical farmers — m«i who have 
obtained their livelihood by farming for a number of years, and who 
must be distinguished from the large number of the ** fancy " farmers of 
the present day. 

When a new agricultural system is thus taken up by this class, we may 
look upon it as possessing real value, and its utility and success at 
assured. Indeed, those who had hitherto doubted the value of the 
system must have been convinced by an inspection of the 350 samples in 
this competition of its great practical utility and of the advantages 
which it possesses. In fact, the system of ensilage as demonstrated in 
this exhibition may be summed up in one word — sueoeis. 

The method adopted for displaying the ensilage afforded the judges 
every opportunity for discriminating on the merits of the various samples 
sent for competition. The special boxes sent to each competitor were, 
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when received, sawn in two, griving twe blocks, each a cnUo foot. Thns 
a fresh section was obtained, and by removing the lid examination in 
layers could also be made. No straw or wrapping of any kind was need 
in the boxes ; and to this, together with the air-holes In the lids, may be 
attributed the natural and fresh state in which the ensilage was 
received. 

Notwithstanding the success of the exhibition, I think there are one 
or two matters admitting of improvement in any future competition of 
the kind. 

Instead of the boxes being numbered before they are sent to intending 
competitors, and without reference to the classes for which they are 
intended, it would be better to number them consecutively in the classes 
in which tjjiey are competing. This would facilitate the arrangement, 
judging, and inspection by the public. 

The variety of substances of which the ensilage was made was so 
great that, I think, two or three additional classes might with advan- 
tage be added ; and, should funds admit, second and third prizes also be 
awarded to deserving samples. 

Several authorities have suggested that sub-divisions in the classes be 
made for " sweet '' and " sour " ensilage ; but, personally, I fail to see 
how any division can be usefully made between the two, as a distinction 
would be very difficult, and require previous chemical analysis. The 
advance made in ensilagre has been such that, with the three to four 
hundred samples exhibited, the odour, although marked, was scarcely 
objectionable to the visitors, and certainly in a much less degree than 
was the smell from half a dozen samples exhibited at the spring and 
summer agricultural exhibitions. 

Considering the very short time within which the competition was got 
up, it reflects every credit on the way it was organised and carried out. 

The agricultural community are indebted to the liberal donors of the 
prizes, and to yourself for the insight your exhibition has afforded them 
into what may be looked upon as an important, and without doubt 
valuable, acquisition to our agricultural curriculum. 



Concluding Observations by Mr Kains-Jackson. 

The judges' reports, that are given above, leave but the award of 
the champion cup to be noticed. This was an easy task, the 
real work of the day having been done by the five jndges, who 
had toiled through some 250 samples of the first entries from which 
to select the six first-prizes of the show. When this had been 
done, Mr H. Woods and myself had placed before ns the six chief 
samples, all of which were of excellent quality ; yet, withont any 
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more hesitation than was neoeeaory for a jnet examination of 
eaoh lot, we were able withont reserve to award the cnp to the 
•ample No. 125, composed of bank grass from the sides of the riyer 
Witham. The broad leaves and free growth of this orop, being 
ohafFed, gave it the appearance of yonng com from its flaggy 
character. Of this some 200 tons was pnt in the silo, and 
weighted with bricks. The silo is bnilt into the ground, was 
considered perfectly air-tight, and heavily weighted, and had a 
pnmping arrangement to relieve the mass of bottom moisture. In 
result, the chafFed product was slightly add, had a wholesome 
smell, was compact and yet well separated, of good natural colour, 
and generally was in a first-rate condition of preservation, and 
more nearly parallel^ in the examination we could give to it, to 
the natural staple than either of the other samples. Accordingly, 
ia addition to its £5 as first prize in its class, the champion cup 
was awarded to the sample. It may here be noted that this 
champion lot remained in excellent condition for three weeks sfter 
the show, when portions of it, shown, one outside the Field Office 
in the Strand and the other kept in a greenhouse at Chelsea, both 
simultaneously became mouldy. 

It may be conceded that,to ordinary observation, a sample of rough, 
broad grass chaffed into a mass has a far less attractive appearance 
than ensilage of clover, uncut grass, and several other substances, 
but as judges having to decide by sight, touch, smell, and taste, 
this champion sample was the best specimen of the process of 
ensilage out of the six samples put before Mr Woods and myself. 
And, personally, I may add that, with subsequent opportunities of 
examining all the entries, I found no better lot amongst the three 
hundred samples received, and it was a pleasure to me to present 
the cup to Mr John Swan, of Lincoln, for the deserved success 
of his agricultural enterprise. 

Of the samples generally that formed the exhibition I must 
ODnfess I think the judges were quite niggardly of their commen- 
dations, and they must have had extreme difficulty in deciding which 
lots to pass unnoticed. Certainly two samples out of every three 
appeared successful specimens and good witnesses to the efficiency 
of the process of ensilage for preserving green forage. The good 
samples of the Duke of Manchester, of Mr Harris, M.P., of Mr 
Edmund Gibson, of Mr Abel Smith, M.P., of Mr Brassey, M.P., of 
Mme. de Fulbe, and at least a score of other entries, were on a level 
of merit that in most exhibitions would have won prizes. But 
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where all was excellent, tpecial notice oonld not well be bestowed. 
The sample of olorer that I had from France, from the Yicomte 
Arthur de Chezelles, was passed over, yet it had been irood enongh 
to get the gold medal at the last Paris show. As a matter of fact, 
when the judges came out of the sample room, after some foor 
hoars of choosing the best where nearly all were good, the effect 
of their perplexing task was not to be concealed. 

I find it is yet too early to discoss the several points of interest 
that the exhibition has awakened. Since the show I haye had 
Tarions samples sent to me — one from Mr Mitchell Henry, M.P., 
good ensilage made from mountain and other grass, worthless as 
pasture; a similarly rouirh grass from Mr Ambler, Yorkshire; 
whilst Mr James Howard, M.P., has sent second-cut clover 
ensilage, " made without pressure," of the most perfect character. 
Mr Mitchell, at Chislehurst, has also forwarded a good sample ; 
whilst I would here acknowledge numerous communications telling 
me of successful experiments in yarious parts of the country, thus 
inferring that many more silos exist than are supposed. 

In respect to making ensilage " without a sUo ** — or " without 
pressure '' — agri3ultnri8ts may be well content at present to go on 
making good ensilage in the methods already approved. It must 
be remembered that treading is pressure, and Mr Howard does not 
dispense with treading, nor does Mr Trepplin, nor Mr Edmund 
Ctibson. Therefore the amount of pressure may be left for 
practice to determine. So in making a stack, where pressure or 
compression, in place of treading, has to be performed, it may pos- 
sibly be found that such method is as costly as that of building a 
frame-work of concrete, wood, or other material, which forms the 
mould of a permanent press, and saves the sides from deterioration. 
These several matters require patience. Ensilage has advanced 
already in three years as much as have most other methods of farm 
practice in thirty years. 

The report of Mr I. N* Edwards furnishes many useful details of 
the various substances that have been made into ensilage, and I 
may add to these the following note : That in the recent competi- 
tion, dead weights take some 27 prizes and commendations out of 
35 ; Messrs Beynolds and Co.'s Patent take 5 ; other mechanical 
means take 3 awards. In most cases the dead weights were planks, 
loaded with bricks, stones, sand in bags or barrels, concrete blocks, 
or eArth. As a rule the prize samples were well weighted. 

As regards preservation of ensilage after it has been taken from 

e 
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imii—wiiliil lull, ■nil ifii iitlii«» Hut I noaiMd aftwI^alaM 
of Uu amtthtold Show (nov jIm uuU ago), 21 tMipIt raoain in 
•iMllMit Mdar, MOM lM(n> 7«t in •plandU oomAUobi 10 ua (■ 
TMTKOodardar; 4 midillinct 7 ac* part Monld^i S an MitiMlr 
■onUj. Thaa* aaaplaa bar* maainad in tboir boiaa witUA ■■ 
Bnwarmsd graanhonaa. Thoaa ailiibiian vbo hara oatalofaaa will 
ba intanatad ta know tlw Bambar* of tha twry ;o«l an 201, 90, 
179, 134, 41, 40, II, 91, 3B, 181, 312, 2»:, 225, 289, 28, 270, 7, 186, H, 
66, lUi aad tha fMd onaa an lOS, 122, 120, 231, 225, Tiwinto 
daClwMUaa. 33, IBO, 224, 260, 

(.Aa maD7 may raad thia wlio hara not a nnmbamd oatalotn* to 
Mfai to, va ad4 Ui« namB* of tha oompeUton and tha matoriala 
of which tha wmpla* an oompoasd.— Ed.J 

VEKT OOOD. 
7. Vr W. Jar lonsluffadclaTsiuid r; a snM, aaoond Brop), took neood 

prU* la Cl«a III. 
II, Loid Hwrtea (luukulfol luw). Sichlr Cammaalad la Claaa TL 
ae. Kr W. B, frUU, H.F, (iipcbaBM efm). 
38, HrJu.B&kerluBcluflAltTllaUuiBurliriatwlHlai). 

40. Hi E. BluDt (mialua*!! gi«H). 

41. Mr K. HIddI (uocbaflad oloTar uul rrs naM). 
M. Hi A. J. CkoU (auiuaad f mw). 

ea. Hi O. J. FilD* Ir/a «nai, «bil« doTW, aad tnloU). 

n. Hi a. J, rains Irsd cloittf . 

•«. Hr L. W. WilaoD duabaffad nua). 
lie, H««u« C. uul 8. F»a ItiUollnm and whit* oloroi}. HlsUr tOM, 

maided In Claaa TIL). 
IM, Hi /oa, Baiuoak (n* craai ud tnCoU), 
161. Hi a. £. Vtj (tif^iuu). 
179, Hi C. Hadnr (luuhallsd maadow rnUB (ran on Dwotlaad). Ca«> 

maadad la Claaa II. '^ 

US. Kr B. Usan (trlfoUum). 
aoi. Viaot. Oa« (DDcbillad rnaa), nwalTad FIrat Eitn Filw lot lata 

anlnlaln t^tm U.) 
990, Mr J. A. Wada (uBubaffad (nw), 
Sn, Mr H. L, Bradatcir (MtabiTal. 
3H, Mr H. HoHa (luea), MialTad Flnt Xitta Fiiia lor tata airlnda ta 

ase. Mi E, Brett (anahaffad oloier and ne traaa). 
m Daiiaf«ilad7 Howard da Waldan (luabillad rraia). 
GOOD. 

33. UrT.HanliallfuaFlisir<idKr4^l. 
ICB, l)rooIiin>a<t Aiyluiii Ittji.ljuu. md rya). 
.on •#. . i{, omiit jllallui rr« gruu nod luu^rtnTari, ncatrad IbbA 



PrlialiiCbHll 

.. Mr A. H, Ortpt (r, , 

B. Hr A, D. Walli /naiiel, Conmandsl In Gtua I \ 



I. H, Onpt (ira), racalrad F[nt PHie In i:\«m V. 

A. D. Walli /malse), Com - - ■ ■■ " ■" 

gOBx, Tlooiata da ChBuUea (r«l id 



..ilonuf UrF. EarlefmUuKtesalTiidriratFilialiiCI 
1. Mr W, K. BudKBtt (niUKh nD^baflad rrui, Crou tmdw ttaaa: 
I. lit U. H(jlK)/d (unan outa). 



3fr Kaine-Jacknon^a Notes. 19 

Means fof Uie {artber preeeiTation of thoas lamplea are bcisif 
tdken, M for eosilK^e to remHin an nnmnTkotaible Babatanoe OTer 
another aaaaon wonld be a reproach to Ezigliah praotioe and goienoa. 
In this direction I ghonld note that one of the suaplea — that of Mr 
Good — shann at the eihibition vas a ;eaf and a, half old, a sample 
bronght h; Lord ToUemache trae mads a year a^, and one tiiat T 
httd from the Eoyal Show ailo at Shrewsbnrj was shown in perfect 
condition, althongh formiDg- a part of the aample from which the 
followinir analyaia and report vere mode by Mr Thomas P. Blnnt, 
M.A. Oion, F.G.S., the ohemiHt to the Shropahire Chamher of 
Agriooltnre : 

Fakal^el Aha-XTSSS of Qoabb tsv BhbiIiIQE fboh thi Showtabd of 



otthanoetio 

Alcohol 

BolnblB carbo-hydrates bj diffari 



tmpnriag theaa reaultii tJie fint point noticed ii 







Jid here it ia to be ubeerred that n 


sand baa 


lonnd its wn; to tbe flam;la 


lor U it liad It mnst linie notably 


increased 


thaUDO 


Dt of mineral malti 


r. I mention this becaaea it haa bean objected 


M-iiirt 


and.osnaadiD tbla 




'thaailo, 


that it 




.d with the ensure, and apail o 




detarioratoit. 








^a ot tbe Blbsme 












hi,h«i 


.snin tba^sBB. I 


iod a similar caaa among Sutton's sariaa, and 


heattri 


atea it. with great 


probabiUty, to the dUHonltj ot m 




«aot!r, 


inaJdirtribntlonof 


he Heda or tbe i^raaa in the ssmplaa 




Then 


It two data In thi 


fable are of paramount interest. 


ffaflnda 


djwreaw 


o(abont»ixperoe 






nearly fi 


a per cent, in the BO 


nbla carbo-hydratea. There can be 


nodonbt 


that thi 


teault is principally due to the (Btmentation which 


as talcen 


pln« In tbe ailo, and it ia 




qnentlona to eonneotion -ritl 


ensilage have been more dlMusaed than the 


effeotof 


the prooBie upon th 




ntlynpon 
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til* filo <m the nbow-igMmnA had asdoabtedl j more viBliie m a nntrttfre sad 
fftt-fomMT tbaii a corrMponding weight of the gni«f mtilad on tho VWb. ci 
JiiflO, Tbe two data interreitiiig between tlie fibre and the aolnble cacbo- 
bjdj^tee in the aaaljufa of the enaila^, wiz,, the orgajaic acide and the 
§ieoluAf axe of little importanoe, except ae showing that their amooni ia 
too fmall to affect in anj wajthe quality of the fodder, nnleei indeed* a« 
aome think, thej give it a reliah and make it more grateful to the animala. 

In ooncUuiim, I would wish to thank the jndfirea in their reports. 
Mid jonr oorreepondentfl in The Field, for their inggestionfl on 
Tftrioiu points with re^fwrd to the next exhibition. The firgt one 
was inrited on Hoy. 20, and opened on Deo. 8, and inrolyed ooa« 
siderable expense and trouble, which, without the generons and 
incessant help of Messrs Carter and Co. and their staif of clerks, 
and that of the Dairy Supply Company, I mnst haye failed to make 
what snooess it prored. I woold yet add another word of acknow- 
ledgment. The show, initiated and created in three weeks, wonld 
have been impossible bnt for the prompt and liberal publicity given 
(free) to the project by the London and country Press, to which, 
through the favour of The Field, I beg to give my sincere thanks. 

Jan, 15, 1885. H. Eains-Jacksoit. 

P.S.— The first prize in Class VI., No. 294, for a sample of 
tares, is specially noticed in the report of one of the judges, the 
Hon. Stanhope Tollemache, but by inadvertence this prize was 
originally announced as awarded to the representatives 6i the late 
Marqnis of Londonderry, whose sample (which consisted of 
nncbaffed grass) was, by mistake, also numbered 294 ; but it was 
to Mr H. Huare, of Staplehnrst, that the award belonged ; and it is 
this same sample that still remains in perfect condition. 
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THE CATALOGUE OP ENTRIES. 



Thx UXkming Hat i^jtm tbd imidm sad ftddrMMc of tho eom- 
p e ti k CT , sad the dftta* fboir wbon t]ie erop* were pot into tbe silo 
sad when the aOoe were 0f>eDed« The |>srtleii]sn next giren state 
the method of eompreeeion used : sad the tgoxtm st the end of the 
Une give the estimated eoet per ton of msloDf the easflsge* Ins 
namber of instsaees, nothing wss ssid ss to cost, or some tneh 
remsrk wss msde ss " esanot ssj st present." It is obrions thst 
different persons ninsi bare hsd very different idess with respect 
to wlist th^ indnded in eost of msking, as some state it at Is. per 
ton, whereas others are as high ss 25s. or 36s. Mr Swsn, who won 
the ehsmpion enp, pnt the cost per ton at 20s., but he sdds the 
words, " indnding rent, kc.** ; and where competiton have given 
information on snch points, they are placed in brackets in the lines 
UXkfwmg their names. The words Cop, let, 2nd, 3rd, Ex. let, 
Ex. 2nd, H.C., sad Com., placed before the names, represent the 
prizes, High Commendations, or Commendations awarded to the 
r e spect i ve samples. 

CliAflS L— CHAHPIOV PBIZE, s Sflrer Cap, competed for bj the 
first-pri2e wfawers in Claweo II. to VII. 

OLrrsB, Wv., Howpasley, Hawick, H.B. (Clem IL) 
Caki>wsll, a. M ., Vall«7 Home, Horsted Kejnes, Sussex (Clsis III«) 
Eaalc, Executors of the late F., Hall Fsrm, Bnghtlingses (Cists IV.) 
ChusT, A. H., Abbotffwood, Bomsey, Hsnts (Clsss V.; 
P0WXI.L, Thos., East Lenbam, MakUtone (CUm VI.) 
CmP* Swair, JoM, Stofoefield, Lincoln (Class VII.)— receired Champion Cap. 

[Psitiealars respecting these samples will be fotind in their respectire 

CLASS IL-UVCHAP7ED GSASS EVSILA0E. 

BinrBBiDOC, B. S., Kererstone, Staindrop. Sept. 9— Nov. 29. s. d« 

Stones, 1401b, per srj. ft. 8 

[See sdditkmal note on i>age 40.] 

Baxxs. Javes, Tapton, Arundel, Sussex. Jane 20— Nor. 8. Bej- 

noids's patent apparatus 2 

[The 2s. was merelj the cost of putting into the silo.] 

Bastlctt, Javes, Warminster, Wilts. Sept. 4— Dec. 1 — 

BATnsGOMSx,A«, Woodlands, Olasburj, Badnorshire. Jnlj 10 to 
12-Hoir.24. Fortj ae-gaUon cssks filled with esrth 4 
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BSI.PKB, Lord, Kingstone HaD. Derby. J11I7 25— Oct. 15. OTpcom a. d. 
stone — 

Biu>, 8., The Grange Farm, Old Orimsbory, Banbory. July 30— 

Nov. 1. Boarda weighted with stones 1 

B1.AIB, M., Suinjside, Callow, Allendale. June 10— Oct. 8. Bey- 

nolds's patent ., 8 

Blitht, Edw., Blaby Hill, Leicester. Aug. (first week)— Oct. 21. 

Blnnt's patent screw and lever press 4 

[The (M>st is made up as follows : Mowing and placing in silo, 
2b. 6d. per ton ; weighting, 6d. ; proportion <n cost of sQo, 
interest on oatliky, and for renewal, is. ; totid,4s. per ton. This 
sample was in excellent condition five weeks after the show.] 

B0T8' Fabx Homs, East Bamet, Herts* Oct. 3— Dec. 1. Beynolds'a 

patent 5 O 

Srhe 5s. per ton was catting and carting. The cost of silo 
pressure for eighty tons was abont £80. J 

Bbodebick, Luthsb, Sommer Lodge, Beth, Bichmond, Yorks. 

Aug. 18— Dec. 1. Bound beck stones » 2 

[. C. Bbodxbick, OBoaas, Hawes, Bichmond, Yorks. Jnly (latter part) 

—Dec. 2. Stone weights 1 S 

Bbowv, W. D. O., 82, Bootham, York. July 21 to Ang. 7— Noir. 4. 

Iron weights, 1121b. per sq. ft 4 

BuDOSTT, W. E., Stoke Bishop, BristoL Jane 22— Nov. 25. Bey> 

nolds's patent — 

[This specimen was in good condition five weeks after the 
show.] 

Btbd, Charles, Lythwood, Stafford. Jaly (middle)— Kot. SO. 

Bine iNrieks eovered with soil, about 521b. per sq. ft. 2 8 

[For particnlars of cost see note, page 40.] 

Cajtdt, A. O., Manor Farm, Bathampton. July 22— Not. 29. 

Beynolds's patent 2 

Cabdwkll, a. M., Valley Home, Horsted Keynes, Sussex. June 3 

tol2— Oct. 17. Bricks, 1401b. per sq. ft 7 

[. C. Cabbick, T., Low Bow, near Carlisle. July 29 to Aug. 8— Dec. 1. 

Fireclay blocks, Icwt. each, and large stones 2 5 

Chableswobth, Capt., Hawkchnroh, Axminstes. June — Nov. 6. 

1ft. of sand 3 6 

Clabk, W. C, Ongax, Essex. June 23 to 25— Dec. 1. Bricks, about 

1001b. per sq. ft 9 

[. C* Clouoh, J. and Sohs, Steeton, near Leeds. June to July 1 — 

Not. 24. Stones and screws (2s. 3d. per cubic yard) * 

[See additional particulars in note on page 41.J 

CoLUNOwoOD, W. H., Esk Hall, Durham. July 10 to Aug. 8— 
Nov. 3. Two screw-jacks resting on beams witii beam above 

attached to chains by the wall — 

[See lengthy detaUs in note on pagfe 41.] 

Collins, W., 26, Warwick-street, Bugby. July 22 to 28— Nov. 10. 

Pebble stones and small boxes 1 

[The Is. per ton was exclusive of cutting and cartii^ ; the bey 
of an old bam was used for the silo.] 

Copley, A., East Cowton, Northallerton. July 21— Nov. (first 
week). Iron blocks — 

CoBBETT, W., AmbleooteHall, Brierley HUL June 25 to 27— Not. 

21. Fire brick blocks, about |cwt. each ^ 4 

C0BPOBAT1OH Sewaoe Fabm, Crewe. Sept. 8 and 9— Nov. 17. 

Deadweight,stone, 1201b. per sq. ft 8 

[Italian rye grass, izrigoUd with town sewage.] 



Class far Unehaffed Orags, 23 

0Am AVD Sovi, BlftinfWMrr Fmi. Atordisie. J11I7 18— Voir. 27. a. d. 
Casiizonweifhti, 701b. periq. loot 4 

DsAV, G. A., P»tti«hall, Towcasfear. July Owgioniag)— Nor, 15. 
Brieks, between 501b. and OtXb, per aq, ft. -~ 

Ds FuLBS. Madame, Luton Hoc Park, Lnton, Beda. Jnae 28^ 

Oct. 15. 80U If t. thick, on 2in. planka 8 

M. C. Dx LA Bkkx, K. B,, Bnrbage Hall, HinckUwr. June 26 aiid 26— 

Not. 29. Brioka. 80ib. to aq. ft 3 8 

Dm Balim, H. J., PortnaU Park, Aaeot. Jnlj 3-Oct. 18. 12in. of 

earth per aq. ft 7 9 

DiooLa. Jonv, Hargrore, Padftiam, Jnlj 15— Hot. 20. Baga ot 

aaiui and atonea 2 

[The 2a. per ton ia ezcluaiTe of coat of ailo. which ia 25ft. loofr* 
16ft. wide, and lift, deep, and coat £10. 10a.J 

PxLLOv, Sir F. J., Liamullen, NaTaa, Ireland. Ang. 12— Not. 20. 

8tonea,2001b. peraq. ft ^... 13 9 

[The coat ia arriTed at by inclnding £4 per acre rent, or 
6a. 9d. per ton without rent ; but the aeoond exftp ia ao nineh 
better than if cut for haj, that the full rent ahonid not ba 
charged.] 

Dboohsda, Harqaia of, Moore Abbey, MonaatereTaa. Julj 29— 

Not. 15. Bejnolda'a patent 2 8 

DuDOKOv. B. T., Woodhouaeleea, Canobla, N.B. Julj 8— Dee. 1. 

Ca«t-mm blocka «.. 10 

[See note on page 43.J 

Oom. DvKM, HxvBT, Jun., Mbreton, near Dorcheater. Jnlj 7, 8, 9— Not. 

18. BeynoMa'a patent — 

DuvcAir Jakm, Benmore, Kelmun, by Greenock. Aug. (laat 

week)— Dec. 2. Stonea on planka, not more than 501b. per aq. ft. 2 6 
[The 2a. 6d. per ton waa the actual coat of cutting, carttag, 

and atoring. For other particulara see note on page 42.] 
DuvLOP, A. M., Hafod-y-bryn Farm, Llanbedr, iLerioneth. Julj 1 

and5— Not. 2B. Stonea, 1901b. per aq. ft. 1 9 

EoXBTOv OF Tattov, Lord, Tatton PaA, Knutaford. Jnlj 28. 

Wooden boxea fined with bricka 8 

Etkkakd, N. T., Bandleatown, Navan, Ireland. Aug. 3— Not. 17. 

Bejnolda'a chaina 1 2 

Faibwzathxb, a.. Oak Hill Farm, Newington, near Sittiugbonme. 

June 23 to 30— Aug. 12. Bricka, about lOOib. per aq. ft 4 7 

[Thia enailage had been in dailj use from the time of opening 

(Aug. 12), np to the time the aample waa aent for exhibition.] 

FoBD, BxT. C. H.. Biahopton Vicarage, FerrjhilL Jnlj 7— Oct* 
31. MoTable dead weighta (7a. per acre) — 

Fbxb, C. and S., Wimpole, near Bojatox Julj 21 to 29— Not. 24. 

Flaaka 2 

Fbxvch, Johv, Streat Haasock, Suaaex. Julj 21— Not. 29. Stone, 

about llcwt. per aq. ft 2i.8d.to 3 

FuLLXB, Thoxab, Park Chaae Farm, Brightlingaea, Eaaex. Julj 28 

to Aug. 2— Dec. 3. Barrels of earth 2 9 

[Thia aample waa coarae marah graaa, which in the beat 

aeaaona makea but rerj inferior baj. J 

1st. Oaox, Yiaoount, Firle, Lewea, Suaaex. June 18— Deo. 1. Ooncrete 

blocka about 1001b. per aq. ft 5 

[Thia sample, which waa made from newlj laid-down ner* 
maaent graaa land, first Tear's eat, received the extra flrat 
prize among the late arrivala of this claaa. The aample (No. 201> 
waa one of thoae mentioned b j Mr Kaina-Jaokaon, at page 1^ 
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M beinf ill Mc«l]«]it eonditUm Are wMks aft«r the fhow : md •• d« 
w« tatij ftrM that* at tb« tim« t]ii« ptmphkrt waa printed, two 
numtkut uii&r tba tbow, a vcnetUm of the iama fample, wbicb had 
bMO exhibited at the Field (Mce, waa atill free from moold. 
Tbe eetimated coat per ton vtated aborre (5a.) incltiden 5 per 
cent, on coat of alio (£36). Labonrer't wagea 15a. per week.j 
OaanvKft, H. W., Armitaipe, UngeHej. Sept. 8— Dee. 1. Bagi of 

iand 10 

[The Kilo ia the baj of a bam, 14ft, hj 12ft., and 12ft. hltflu 
made at a trifling expenae ; the weighting, alterationa, Stc., oia 
not coat £10.J 

ChuavK, Utcn.f Benywood Allium, Korthamirton. Ang. 7— 
Dec. 2 1 and two iamplea of otner datea. florew'preaanre acting 

bjr chaina and palleya 4a.ar6a. 

[The coat inclndea cutting and carrying.] 

HAftKiK, W, J., M.P., Hal will Manor, Highampton, Deron. 
Ang. 28— Nor. 17. oerew jacka aaainat a beam attached by 

cbaina to a piece of railwaj iron buut into walla 14ft. rlown 8 

[Thia coat inclndea cutting, carting, and weighting. The 
flrat coat of wilo may be taken at Sd. per ton intereat of money.] 

Ditto, another sample. Jnne24— Kot.21. Weight of roof elerated 

by fottr fcrew iacka. Nay 801b. per •<]. ft 3 8 

[Coat inclndea aa abore, bnt the mtereat on silo may be taken 
at 9d. per ton. j 

HsKKiBa, Lord, ETeringham Park, York. July 1 and Ang. 8— 

Oct. 22. Fig-iron briclta 6 

Ditto, necond sample. July 15 and Ang. 5— Kor. 17. Bozea 
of Hand 8 

HiaaT, CaoaLAfrii and jAMxa, Longwood, Hnddertfleld. June 26— 

Oct. 7. Stonea 6 

[ The 6n. per ton includes mowing, carting, and coTering with 
atoncM.j 

HoA KB, H , Fagebunt Farm, Staplcbnrat, Kent. July 10— Not. 18. 

Flan ka and atone 4 9 

[For datalla nee note on page 43.] 

HotMea. J. 8., Oawdy Hall, Harleaton, KorioUc. July 4— Deo. 1. 

Chaina and screw pressure (same coat as if made into hay) — 

^Tbia sample was from an " enailage stack," particulars of 
wuch are giren in a note on page 43.] 

H01.110TD, H.. Cleckheaton. June 26 and 28— Kot. 17. Stock's 
patent 8 

HowAKD Da Walokw, Dowager Lady, The Mote, Maidatone, Kent. 

June 7 to 17 -Dec. 3. Potter's patent 3 

f This sample was in escellent condition ilre weeka after the 

show.] 
HowMAH, H. A., Halloughton, Coleshill, Warwickshire. July 

(end)— Not. 18. Continuous lcr«r pressure... ,.... 4 

Ditto, another sample, stocked in the open under a Dutch bam. 
Ang. 17— Dec. 1. Continuous lerer pressure 3 

HuwT, Jamks, Brcntry, Westbnry, near Briatol. Aug. Sand 4— 

Not. 1. Hoards welgbted with stonea 3 

[ For details see note on page 44.] 

Jam KS, W., St. Ringer's Court Farm, Bodborongh, Stroud. June 23 

and 24— Nov. 18. Bricka on 3in. phtnks 2 8 

JxrrKKT, O, V„ Moor Orange Farm, Horsforth. near Leeda. Aug. 
28 to Sept. 3— Not 5. Common stones, loose, piled on the 

boards 6 

[See other particulars on page 44. | 
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Ctom. JonrnrcHB, Jomr, The Scales. Lorton* Cockermonth. JxHj 1&— ■. d. 
Not. 28. Ub. boards over top, weighted with cobble stonaa 1 9 

Jomrsov, C. G., Oakwood, Croft, Darlington. See details of silo 

and apparatns in Th« Field of Jan. 26, 1884 2 9} 

LxAVEB, JoHV, Worsthome, Bomley, Lancashire. July 14— Dec. 1. 

Stones 2 2i 

[This cost. 2s. 2id., inclodes mowing, carting, storing, weight- 
ing, &Cf and interest on cost of silo.J 

Lnre, Noah, North Elmham, £ast Dereham. Jnne 24 and Nov. 15 

— Dec. 3. Boxes of stones 4 

Chnil. Llotd, Bobt., The Gardens, Brookwood Asylmn. July 7 to 10— 

Not. 17. Bags of soil on boards, 1001b. per sq. ft 10 

Ditto, another sample. Jnne 18 to 20 — ^Not. 28. Bricks on 

boards, 1301b. per sq. ft 10 

[Italian rye grass nnder sewage irrigation.] 

LovDSBBosouoH, Lord, Northerwood, Lyndhnrst, Hants. June 30 

— Oct. 11. Beynolds's iMttent 4 

LovDOVDEBBT, BepresentatiTos of lateMarqnis, Plas Machynlleth, 

Machynlleth. Jnly 22— Dec. 2. Beynolds's patent 3 

Ltoh^ C. E., Johnson Hall, Eccleshall, Staffs. Jnly (beginning)— 

Not. 26. Bags of sand laid on rough boards 2 

[The grass was put ipto the silo the day after cutting, and 
was not compressed for ten days.] 

McIktybs, p., Gwydyr Ucha, Llanrwst, North Wales. July 21— 

Not. 24. Water in tanks 4 6 

Mackat, J., Herriesdale, Dalbeattie, Kirkcudbrightshire. May 15 

to28— Not. 26. 18in. of soil laid on boards — 

[This was a heap of mixed grasses cut from the lawn, laid on 
the ground, and coTered with boards and about 18in. of soil. 
Furtiier particnliurs are giTen on page 45.] 

Mahchesteb, Duke of, Kimbolton Castle, St. Neots — 

Marsha LL, F., Eversley, Winchfield, Hants. June 23 — Oct. 9 ; and 
a second sample, Sept. 9— Oct. 9. ^in. screws fixed in strong 

oak joists, passing under walls and floor 20 

[This sample was in good condition fiTe weeks after the 
show.] 

Snd. Mabtiv, T., Bopewalk Farm, St. Agnes, Cornwall. JuIt 31— 
Not. 7 ; and a second sample Aug. 2— Not. 7. Sand in bags of 

2cwt. each, about 701b. per sq. ft Under 3 

[This cost was inclusiTe of putting on the pressure. The first 
sample was from a light crop of grass, OTer-rine when cut, in 
dry weather ; it receiTed Second Prize. The other sample was 
f^m a Tery heavy crop of inferior grass, full of sap and rain 
water when cut.] 

Com. Mbdwat, Chas., Lynton, North Devon. July 8— Not. 17. Bags of 

sand and stones 2(X)lb. per sq. ft 7 

[This sample was in excellent condition fiTe weeks after the 
show.] 

8rd. MiLFOBD, B. N., East Knoyle B€>ctory, Salisbury. July 30« 
Not. 18; and another sample, July 26— Not. 18. Beynolds's 

patent 15 

[The crop siloed on July 26 was compOBed of trimmings, or 
rough grass, cut from the worst part of the pasture, and other- 
wise useless ; that siloed on July 30 was fine meadow grass cut 
from an ordinary pasture laid up for hay. rhe latter reoeiTed 
Third Prize.] 
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HzLLxs, T. H., Castle Farm, Sherborne, Dorset. July— Nor. 20. ■• d. 

Stones put on plank 4 

LThis ooet includes hire of engine, horse, and manual labour. 
The size of the silo is 60ft. long, 14ft. wide, and 14ft. deep.} 

Com. MouFLKT, F. C, Waxlow Hsnor Farm, Sonthall. June 17 to 

July 9— Not. 27. Bricks 1) cwt. per sq. ft « 6 

liuBKAT, B. H., Middleton Cottage, Copout, Worcester. Sept 9 

to29— Nov. 14. Hurray's patent lever 5 

[This was rough meadow grass, grazed till the end of June* 
then shut up, and would have been wasted if not put in silo.] 

Nevile, Fsbct S.. Skelbrooke Park, near Doncaster. July 3— 

Nov. 17. 20 tons sand in guano bsgs 4 

C. find. Oakelet, W. E. , The Flas, Tan-y-Bwlch, Merionethshire. June 24 
Nov. 15; and a second sample, Sept. 4— Nov. 16. Waste blocks 
from slate quarries 1 10 

[The first of these samples received tide Extra Second Prize 
for late arrivals in this class.] 
CHallokah, O. M., Lytham, Kew, Surrey. June 26 and July 1— 

Oct.20. Wooden boxes filled with flints — 

1st. Oliveb, Wm., Howpasley, Hawick. August (middle)— Nov. 24. 

Stones, 1201b. per sq. ft 5 

[This sample, which received the First Prize, was from laud 
laid down in grass seven years ago. It was cut about the mid- 
dle of August, put into the silo the same day It was cut, and 
compressed by dead weight, composed of stones of a size to be 
easily handled. Last >ear, when Mr Oliver's first experiment 
was reported on, it was stated that there was so much decay 
and fermentation in the ensilage that it could not be pro- 
nounced a success. But it was added that '* its comparative 
fttllure is understood to be due to defective treatment which 
experience can avoid ; " and Mr Oliver's success on the present 
occasion must be an encouragement to others to persevere as he 
has done.] 

Pabk Coal Co. Limited, Liversedge, Normanton. June (middle) 

— Nov. 12. Iron weights on phuiks 6 & 

PsRZiNS, J., State Farm, Lower Wanbro', Shrivenham. Aug. 4 — 

Nov. 1. Levers — 

[The cost was estimated at about 5s. per acre for making, 
carting, and putting in silo, and the produce at about 5^ tone 
per acre.] 

Oom. PiLOBiM, S. C, The Outwoods, Hinckley, Leicester. June 20— 

Dec. 1. 2in. boards, railway sleepers, and sand 3 

Powell DurrBTxr Coal Compakt, Aberaman, Aberdare. Aug. 14 

tol8— Nov. 4. Beynolda's patent 2 ft 

Pbatt, E. B. M., Byston Hull, Downham Market. July 16— 
Nov. 1 ; and a second sample, July 1— Oct. (end). Bricks — 

Pbsstok, Capt., Flasby Hall, Gar^ave, Leeds. July 6 to 14— 

Nov. 17. Beynoldss patent chains — 

rCannot say the cost, but it is only trifling now that I have 
the chains. When we had to lift some 10 tons of stone ofiF and 
on twice a day for five or six fillings it cost a good deal. I con- 
sider £3 covered the whole cost of filling, and the silo is 12ft. by 
10ft., and 12ft. deep, but the silage has sunk to 7ft. How many 
tons there are I cannot say.] 

Pbior-Wahdesfobde, Mrs, Castleconnen, co. Kilkenny. Aug. 18» 

&c. — Dec. 1. Stones heaped over boards — 

[The cost cannot be fairly stated, ea the gran was carted 
about four miles.] 
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QvARTLET, Ht., MoUand, Ckmtli Moltob, Deron. Jan* 27— Dec. •. d. 
Manual presanre (12a, per acre) — 

BAxsDiir, A,, Town Hall, Sldpton. Ang. 11— Dec. 2. Stook'a 

patent 1 9 

BxcxiTT, F. W., Orlmatone, Helton Mowbray. Ang. 20 to 22— Nor. 

28. BeTnolds's patent 2 

BicHARDS, W. F., Olyncollen, Swanaea Talley. Ang. 28— Nov. 15. 

Old alags or iron aooriffi, 2001b. per aq. ft 4 

[The enailage waa made from rongh graaa, not good enough 
for hay.l 

BoBXBTS, A., The Field Houae, Clent, Stourbridge. Sept. 22— Kor. 

24. 6ia. of soil, lin. of bean straw, and 3ft. of stubble 10 

Scott. A. J., Bothm^ld Park, Alton, Hants. July 14— Dec. 1. 

Flanks and weights 2 

[This sample waa in excellent condition five weeks after the 
show.] 
Ooim. Ssth-Smith, N., Wick, Abingdon, Berks. June 22 to July 6-~ 
Nov. 2. Old railway baulks and rubble stones, from 20ib. to 
701b. each 6 e 

[The ensilage, which waa one of the Commended samples, 
waa made from sedgy grass and flaga from ditches, put in more 
or lesa wet, with daily showers. The estimated cost, 6s. 6d. per 
ton, includes the cost of silo. The ensilage areraged 9*06 cwt. 
per cubic >ard, or a7ilb. per cubic loot. Other particulars are 
given on page 46.] 

Stobart, W., Pepper Arden, East Cowton, Korthallerton. July 24 

— Oct.24. Ironblocka 12 

[This estimated cost of about 12s. per ton, inclndea labour, 
rent of land, taxes, Ac.'\ 

Stocks, S. H., WhitcHfre,Cleckheaton, Yorkshire. Jnne20— Oct. 4. 

Stock's patent 12 6 

Stubbs. MisM, Penyard House, Boss, Herefordshire. June 11 to 18 

—Not. 29. Boards and iron, over 2^0 wt. to sq. ft 3 

SvDBLBT, Lord, Toddington, Winchcomb, Cheltenham. July 11— 

Kov. 28 ; and another sample, July 9— Not. 22. Screw pressure 2 

Tatlob, Oabrett, Trowse House, Norwich. July 8 to 12— Not. 26. 

Cast-iron weights 4 8 

[This sample waa compossed of Italian rye-grass grown from 

sewage.! 
Thobvlkt, Ht. E., Chesterton Fields, near Leamington. July 19— 

Oct. 27. Timber and bricks 10 

Tbxppliv, C. F., The Pleasance, KenUworth. Ang. (firstweek)— 

Sept. (end). Compressed by own weight, afterwards eoTered 

with straw and boarda 2 8 

TThis cost is calculated by allowing 4s. per acre for horses, 

Ac., the mowing, carrying, and storing haTiog been contracted 

for at 6s. per acre.] 

Ttlbr, Sir H,, Pymmes Park, Edmonton. June 25 and aC^Nor. 28. 
Earth — 

Ttsov, Ht., Children's Home, QraTesend. July 1— Nov. 25. 

Beynolda's patent ^ 

Ynrv, B. B., Manor House, Beeston, Notts. July 18— Deo. 1. 

Boards and bricks 2 6 

X. O. Vbset, Capt., Sedgehin, Semley, Shaftesbury. July8— Nor. 11. 

Beynolds's patent 5 

[Thia is the roughly estimated cost of cutting, makinir, and 
filling in the ensiU^re, without including cost of silo, which was 
made early in 1883. This sample was Highly Commanded.] 
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Wade, J. A., Hornsea, near Hall. July 27— Deo. 1. Meohanioal b. d. 

power 7 6 

fThis sample was in excellent condition five weeks after the 

show.] 
Wblch, a. p., Luton, Beds. July 3— Nov. 17. 1ft. of sand on 

planks 2in. thick ..: 3 

Whitakeb, J., Airton, Bell Busk, Leeds. July 28 to 31— Nov. 25. 

Iron weights 2 

Wilkinson, P. S., Mount Oswald, Durham. June 19 to 20 and in 

July— Nov. 19. HVdraulic pressure, about So wt. per sq. ft — 

[The cost of cutting, carting, and filling were tne same as in 
any other silo. In my case the distance was small. The ensil- 
age was compressed by hydraulic pressure (about 3 cwt. to the 
square foot), on a meuiod of my own ; and all the cost of appli- 
cation of pressure would not exceed 15s. for two silos.l 

Williams, David, Gorddinog, Bangor. July 20 to 28— Deo. 2. 

Stones 1 

Williams, John, Penlan, Bangor, North Wales. June 24 — Nov. 7. 

Bough boards and stones equal to 1001b. per sq. ft 9 

Wills, W. H., M.P., Coombe Lodge, East Somerset. Aug. 19— 

Nov. 26. Stone 7 

[This sample was in excellent condition five weeks after the 
show.1 
Wilson, C. W., Bigmaden Park, Eirkby Lonsdale. Aug. 12— 

Nov. 5. Levers — 

Wilson, A. W., Shutlanger, Towcester. July 10, 11, and 31— 

Nov. 11. Stones and bricks, about401b. per sq. ft — 

[This sample was in excellent condition five weeks after the 
show.] 
Ditto, another sample. July (b^lnning)— Nor. 15. Bricks, 

between 50 and 601b. persq. ft — 

WoLVBRTON, Lord, Iweme Minster. Dorset. July 10— Deo. 1. 
Dead weight, about 701b. per sq. ft — 

CLASS ni.-UirCHAFFED CLOVEB AND B7E 6BASS 

ENSILAGE. 
AsHTTAGE, Sir G., Bart., Eirklees Park, Brighouse. July 18 

and20— Dec. 2. Stocks' patent 4 10 

Association Fabmivo, Badboume Manor, Southam. Aug. 4 to 
22— Nov. 2. Chains passed through ensilage from beams under 

silo and outside wall 1 2| 

[Mr David Johnson, tJie manager of the farm, savs : " The 
ensilage is composed of red clover, alsyke clover, Italian rye 
grass, and common rye grass, second cut of the season, cat on 
Aug. 4, 6, 8, 11, 14, 18, and 22, and put into the silo on same day 
as cut, care being taken not to put any in till the heat of the 
last put in had reached 128° or 130° Fahr. It was compressed 
by chains passing through ensilage from beams laid under the 
bottom of silo and under outside walls— a leverage press of my 
own construction/] 

Beacock, Joseph, The Holmes, Winterton, near Doncaster. 

Sept. 3— Nov. 5. 701b. earth per sq. ft 2 

BLUVT,£DW.,BlabyHill, Leicester. Aug. (first week)— Oct. 21. 

Blunt's patent 4 

[This sample was in excellent condition five weeks after the 

show. For details of cost see Mr Blunt's entry in previons 

class, page 22.] 
Bourne, J., Hilderstone Hall, Stone, Staffs. July 3— Nor. 28. 

Stones — 
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Xst. Bbxtt, EDwnr. White Knobs FArm, Caterbam Vallej. June 19^ t. d. 

Not. 29. Boards, weighted with bricks, 801b. per tq. ft 6 

[This sample of nnciiaffed clover and rye grass received the 
Iixtra First Prize in this class among late arrivals. It was in 
excellent order five weeks after the show.] 

Bbocklehurst, T. U., Henbory Park, Macclesfield. Sept. 2 and 3 

—Dec. Two layers of bricks 2 6 

Bbowv, W. D. O., 82, Bootbam, York. Aug. 20 and 27— Nov. 29. 

Iron weights, 1121b. per sq. ft 4 

Btbd, Chas., Littywood, Stafford. June 26 to 27— Sept. 5. 

American bason boxes filled with stones 2 9 

[For further particulars see page 48.] 

let* Cabdwkll, a. M., Valley Home, Horsted Keynes, Sussex. June 

8 to 11— Nov. 25. Bricks, 1601b. per sq. ft 7 

[This sample, which received the First Prize in the class, 
was componed of clover and rye grass uncfaaffed. The green 
crop was cut on the 6th of June and five following days, and 
was put into the silo on the same days, and compressed by 
bricks at the rate of ISOlb. to the square foot. The silo was 
opened for use on Nov. 25.] 

Champioit, W. H., and Sov, Claxfield Farm, Lynstead, Kent. 
Aug. 19 and Oct. 20— Dec. 2. Chambers and Champion's 
patentpress — 

Dx Chezelles, Viscount Abthub, Ch&teau Bonlleaume, France ... — 
[This sample was in excellent condition five weeks after the 
show.] 

EcKEBSLET, W., Staudish Hall, Wigan. Aug. 28 to Sept. 1— 

Oct. 30. Stones,about 1931b. per sq. ft 4 9 

EoEBTOH OP Tatto5, Lord, Tatton Park, Knutsford. Sept 1— date 

of opening not stated. Bricks 8 

Ellis, W^. Qreat Week. Cfaagford, Devon. July and August— 

Nov.29. Lumps of sione on plank 1 

[This cost is for manual labour only, without any charge for 
horses.] 

FouLis, B., Caime Lodge, Cupar, Fife. July 14 to Aug. 1, at 

intervals of three days— Nov. 28. 1ft. of earth — 

[The cost of making the ensilage cannot be estimated, as it 
was only the time of two of my men, who cut the grass with a 
mowing machine, carte^l it, and tumbled it in at intervals of 
three days between July 14 and Aug. 1, and when all was &iished« 
put a foot of earth on the top.] 

Fbce, C. and 8., Wimpole, West Boyston. June 25 to 27— Dec. 1. 

Planks 3 

Fbt, Geo., The Warren, Chobham, Woking. June 25— Nov. 29. 

About 12in. sand 4 

GiBS05, Ei>Mf;ffo B., Saffron Walden, Essex. July 2— Nov. 27. 

Concrete weights, 71b. to sq. ft 4 6 

3rd. Gbaht, ARTHt7B H., Abbotswood, Bomsey, Hants. May 24 — 

Sept. 14. Concrete blocks averaging 1201b. per so. ft. 2 

[This sample, which took Third Prize, consisted of Italian rye 
grass and hop clover ; and the cost of making the ensilage was 
estimated to be about 2s. per ton, allowing three tons to the 
acre, or about three times tne weight of the crop if made into 
hay. Some other particulars will be found in a note on page 43 : 
and it will al^o be seen on ]>age 18 that this sample was ia good 
order five weeks after the show.] 

G^XEir, J. W., Boecliffe, Boroughbridge. Sept. 23— Dec. 1. Bej- 
nolds's patent 2 
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Hasst, J. A^ Haffoid Hills, Uftitdam, imij 6 sad daria^ week— s. d. 
9«T.l. Bejwddirg yateBt ^ ^ 2 

HAKxyT, How. J. 8. GATaosaa, Braadfold, Ooadkamt. Jaly 14 aad 

15— Oct. 23. StvoB^lererwithlMarfweigktatend 3 9 

Habkm. W. J., ICP., Halwm Kanor, Bighanmioa, Deroa. Sept. 
9— Dec. 2. Screw jacks affatost a beam attoritrd by dunas to 
pteee of railway iron boiUiBto walls 3 6 

I>ITT0. aaotiber sampla. July 2—Saw. 21. Screw jack 3 6 

rThe <Hie sanq^ was finit-ciit aad the other seooad-catdarer 
aoid rje grass. The oae was goiiipieoseil by screw jacks raiaiag 
the roof— say about 8QIb. to the sq. foci; the other by semw 
jacks si^ramst a beam attached by ehaias to a pieee of lailway 
Iron boflt into the walls about 14t. dowa. The cost of makiaf 



the ensilage Os. 6d. per ton) iaelnded eottxK, cartiag, aad 
" ' ~ " It oTSe ~ 



wei^htiag. The interest on the first eoat of vie silo msj be 
taken at 8d. per ton extra ia the oae etae, aad 9d. ia the other. J 

Hatcock, Geo., Cley-by-the-Sea, East Derdiaai. Jaae 23— Oct. 14. 

Lerers, eqiuU to aboat lOOIb. per sq. ft. 5 8 

[This cost inclndes horses, machinery, aad steam power ; the 
actual laboor without these wonld be 3s. 2d. per toaT] 

Smd. Jat, Wh., Westoote, aear Chipping Horton. Aug. 5 to 16— Oct. 31. 

Lerer pressore ^ 10 

[Mr Jay's sample, which receiTod Second Prize, was com- 
posed of second-crop cloTer aad rye grass, cot oa Ang. 5, 9, 12, 
aad 16, pat into the silo on the days when cut, aad ecwnprcoped 
by lerera acting npon chains fixed to the bottom of the mlo, the 
pressure per square foot being about 20Qlb. It was in eTceTtent 
condition five weeks after the show.] 

JoHjrsoar, C. O., Oakwood, Croft, I>arlingtoa 2 9| 

[A sample of first-crop seeds and clover was made in an open- 
air stack, put up in the first fortnight in July, and opened for 
use in S^ tem ber. Another sample, second-crop seeds aad 
clover, was also made ia an open-air stack, commenced oa 
Sept. 2, finished on Sept. 10, aad compressed by Mr Johascm's 
patent ensilage stack press, described in the Fi«M of Dec. 20, 

Mavdb, Johv, West Vale House, Oreetland, near Halifax. July 1 

—Dec. 2. Own patent hydraulic apparatus, 4001b. per sq. ft. ... 1 9 

Mathew, T., Serenscore, Bamsgate. July 2 aad 3— Not. 20. 751b. 

per sq. ft. 20 

Miller, T. H., Singleton Park, Poulton-le-Fylde. Sept. 8— date 

of opening not stated. Moore's automatic presser 2 8 

Paivx, Geo. J., Bisbury, Bury St. Edmunds. June 10 and follow- 
ing dars— Nov. 27. Bricks, 701b. per sq. foot 5 

[This sample was in excdlent condition five weeks after the 
•hew.] 

Pease, E. Llotd, Pierremont, Dariington. Ang. 20— Nov. 20. 

Loose planks and bricks m — 

PiLOBiH, S. C, The Outwoods, Hinckl^. June 27— Deo. 1. 2in. 

hoards, railway sleepers, and sand 3 

BiCHASDSOE, A. B., Whitnash. Leamington. Aug. 4 and following 
days — Sept. 18. Wooden boxes 2ft. square, 1ft. Sin. deep, filled 

with earth 8 8 

[This sample consisted of clover seeds chaffed, and allowed 
to neat to a certain degree, and then weighted to about 951b. 
per sq. ft. The actual cost of makiTig was 3b. 3d. per ton.] 

BicHARDSOE, BoBT., Ouston Farm, Chester-le-Street. Sept. 4, 

5, and6— Nov. 22. Cast iron blodcs, 1001b. per sq. ft. 6 6 

[The above estimated cost was for unchaffed derer ; dialled 
clover was estimated at 8s.J 
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8ooR,A. J., Rotli(erfi«ldPftrfc,Ali(m,Hflstiu JiiMl78ad2B-'I>M. m. <L 

1. FUnluajidwaifphto t 

[TkiB wtM the cost for labour tad carttof .] 

8HKrrrxLD, Sir fi., Bart., tfomuuibj Park* DonoMter. JnJj 2 
and 3— If or. 28. S«v«ii toiw fluid, in baft — 

BtAMMR, W, S^ Cliff rille, SU>lEd<»n-Trifliit. Aug, 19— Hot. 26* Serav 



0IOBAST, W., Pepper Arden* Eaflt Cowton, NortliflB«rtoii« Jnlj 24 

—Oct. 24. Iron blocks 12 

[This aflHmiUail awt of about 12fl. per ton Jnehidafl labour, 
rent Oi lend, taxes, Ac.] 

TasppLnr, C. F., The Pleaatnce, Kenilworth. Jnlj (iiret week)— 
end of September. CompreMed bj ita own weight, afterwards 

corered with etraw and boards 1 6 

[Contracted with my men to mow, cany, and store the crop 
of clover and rje gnms at 8s. per acre, and calculate 4s. par acre 
for Iwrsea, Ae.j 

Wallxs, W. T., Southerliam, Lewes. June 12— Hot. 5. Stones* 

801b. to 901b. per sq. ft 5 

fThis is the estimated cost for mowing, carting, loading sHo, 
and treading in aiio. J 

WiALLBAjrs, J., Dann>street, Newcastle, 8epi.2&— Nor. 18. ▲bout 

801b. par sq.ft. 3 

Wills, Alf. D., Sotwell Hill, Wallingfoid, Berks. July 14 

and 15— Dee. 1. BejnoMs's patent 2 6 

[This estimate is for mowing, carting, and packing, and does 
nol include Um prime cost oC conTertnig a ehaif>bonse into a 
sil9. The silo, which is 29ft. lonf , lOf t. wide, and laft. deep 
(3 ft. below and 10ft. above ground), cost £6, planks and beams 
£4, and patent screw-tightener and chains £10.1 

WMTHijrsTxa, Duke of, Eaton, Chester. Jul/ 30 and 31— date of 
opening not stated. Moore's ensilsger — 

WxLLAV, P., Thomhin Park, Bitteme, Hants. June 1 to 12— 

Not. 12. Weights of concrete blocks 5 

WiLLA, W. H^ M:.P., Coombe Lodge, Ea#t Somerset. Aug. 19— 

NOT.2S. Stone 7 

WzLSOjr, A. W., Sbntlanger, Towcester. Aug. 11— date of opening 
not stated. Stonesandbrick,401b. per sq.ft. -' 

WoLTESTOir, Lord, Iweme Minster. Dorset. June 16— Dec. L 
Dead wcnght, about 70tb. per sq. ft — 

CLASS nr.-€HAPFED MAIZE EM8ILAaE« 

l0t« Baalb, Executors of V.. Hall Parm, Brightlingsea, Essex. Sept 2S 

to Oct. 1— Dec. 2. Bejnolds's patent 2 2 

IThis sample, which receired the First Prize for maize ensil- 
age, was in Kood condition fire weeks after the show, as will be 
seen br reference to page 18. It was tftowu from Oakshott's 
white horsetooth aeed, and was cut in thelast weekof Septembor. 
The cost of making the ensili«e (2s. 2d. per ton) inelndes 
nothiiMT for erecting the silo, which was built br the landlord. 
Mr John Bateman. A long article relatfre to the growth and 
the cutting of the crop appeared in the FuAd of Ck^. 4, 1S84.] 

MiLLsa, T. H., Singleton Park, Poulton-te-F^de. Sept 19— Dats 

of opening not stated. Bags with sand 1 10| 
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!. S4CIBE, Min f ., Baunemd Manor, St. Neota. Ang. 22— Dec. 1. B. 1 

[^b ia uupfa of *'nijiiie*"l>Dt' intfl's* "Ui^s'lVuesdail' 'tiib'im 
Anj. 27. WM Highl/ CoDunanded »oa BeBarved.] 
L. WELi.B.A.D.,Sotwell Hill, Walliaetord, Berks. Sept. 14— Deo. 1. 

BeTQOtdl'HpBt«lt..-r. - — ..- - — .— — -,. -..,... 5 

[ThiB saiDple, which woh Gammeniled. was In ^^x>d condition 
five weeks after the ihoiT. Theccopum ant an Sept. 14. ucl 
pnt intn tba silo at once; and the poit ol maklDg the enHiloge, 
eBtimat«d at atont ba- pet ton, inclnde? cntEla^ the mai^ein 
theflBhl. coFtiuif , chatBug, and packiDf in theano; bat it does 

silo. 2Q[t. br 13ft. bT lUt. This cost £5, and planks and beams 
£4, beaidea iiatent acrew and chains.] 
W1L1.S. W. H.,1I.P., Godmbe Lodse, Saat Bgmerset. Ang. S2— 

Sot. 2a. Stone 7 

[This sampla was in Rood condition avBweefcBirter the show.] 

CLASS V.-OATS, EYE. OB OTHEE COSfl EfiSILAGE. 
I. BcmaSLET, N., Btsndiali HaQ, Wigan. Aug, T to IS— Oct. SO. 

atones, aboQt 1801b. per sq. f I ... 4 

[Thie Bumple of cbaRed nals. put iota the ailo in the middle 
of Angnrt, waa High))- Conunended.] 
t. OBUn, A. H., Abbotswood. Ronuey, Hants. Ms; 13 to 14— 

Bent. 14. Conoreted Uocla, sbont IZOlb. pec sq.ft.. 3 

[This aunple, which reeeived Pint Priie, «as fron a lielit 
crop of T7e, amall in ttao stalka, cut in tha second week in Mar. 
It was in good condition Ave weeks after the show. The cost ot 
makiog wu estimated at 3b. per t«n, oi: 6a, per acre, allowiDg 
two tons ot green weisht to the aoio.] 
Hauu, H., PagonHrat Farm, Btaplahnrat, Kent. Ang. 4— Not. 29. 

Planks and stone 4 

[A sample of chaSod oats, cut on Ang. 4. The ooatof making 
the ensilage is estimated at about 4a. 6d. per ton, instead of 109. 
aa ariginallr stated in the catsli«ae.3 
EOLBOTD, H.. Cleckheaton. Jnlr 24 and 25— Not. 17. BbHk^ 

pfttent .- B 

[A aample of oats, cot on JnlT 23. It wai in good condition 
five weeks after the show.] 
HamAS, H. A., Esllonglitan, Colsshlll, Warwiekahire. Jnl; 

(middle}— Not. (iratwaek). Bricks 2 

[A aample of beans, cut iu tlie middle o( Jaly.l 
Hutohbkoi, D. H., Welle Plaoe, Fenehnret, Ang. 2 and 3— 

NaT. 29. Borews and soil in baga 10 

[A sample Df cbaSed onta. cut the SieC veak in An^cnat. The 
astiniata iaexulnsiveof coat of aifj.] 
JiBniraa, J. S,, Bank BouBe, Keighlef. Ang.' 5 uid 6— Dee. 3 

PiKicon , — 

[A aample ot obaSed oata.oat flisl week in Augoat.] 
Wills, W. B., M.F., Coombs I,odge, £aat Someraet. JnlflB— 
[A Bampls of peas, cut on July IS.] 
), WiLSOK, C. W.. Blgmaden Park, Eirkb; Lonadale, Ang. IS— 

acoidentaUr omitted from the oSiclnl catalvgue.] 
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CIAS8 VL TEirOUTTM, TAHE3, OE 30FT-LXATED P1AHT8. 
Blunt, Eon,, Blab; Hill, Laloester. Oct. (Bret n«ekj— Nor. 28. a. d. 

Blnnfa patent 4 

LTopsof BBedotnraipB, CQttliBflrat usakinOctolior,] 
BKiDBflAW, H. L., W&kerle;, near Staiaford. Juns S— Qeo. 3. 

BulnuT sleopsTB, loaded with ioi4 BCrapii^B 1 4 

[BMnfoln, cat the flrat weak in June. This sample wwt 
Higlilj Commended. It waa in eicellenl condition flye waeks 

Bbissei, H. a., Freston BiU], ATlesford, KenL Jane IB andl9— 

Dbc, 2. Beynolds's patent , 5 

TA sample of tritclium. cat in tbe middle of Jane. The cost 

BiBD, Chss., Littjwood, Stafford, Out, 27 to 28— Not. 30, Straw 

coTBied with bpioke and Boil 3 O 

[ A BSmple of vetches sown in JOlf un a wheat fallow, and put 
into thenloiu October. Bee also not« on page 40.] 

OlHDr, A. J., Manor Farm, Bathampton. Aug. 2D— Not. 23. 

tAsamplaof tarwciitoiiAug/aOO"" 

Collins, W., 28, WacwiotatteBt, Kugbj. Ang. (bagionlng)— Hot. 

10. Pebble atanes and amaU bates 1 

DoDSBOB, B. T.,WiwdlioiiseleeB.Canonbie, N.B. Jnly2»-Dso. 1. 

Csat iron blocks 10 

[A sample of obaSed bnokwheat, cnt last week in July. For 
detiuls Bee note on page 43.1 
DUBCiH, Jakes, Benmore, Kilmore.bTOraenock, Ang, (second 

weeki— Deo.a. Stoqesonplanks.SOlb. per sq. ft. 2 3 

[Uuohaffed ^ean oats, sul second week in Angnet. Detajla 
of coat, 4e.,aregii'eninnoteon page 42.] 
BnNQET, JiHES, Middlehina, Cnuibrouk. Ma; 31— Deo. 2. SCHb. 

[A tempioofTrifoiiiim ln™i™tnm^"ont'™ 
ailage was chaffed, and elevated by revolving cJolha, workf d by 
ataim. The ailo is ont of the groand. In tbe bay of a bun.] 
Elwks, J. H,, Coleaberna, Cheltanham. Oct. 20— date of opening 

[Drumhead cabLage chopped and mixed with thonsand- 

headed kale. The <x)bt of 4s. per ton ia exdnsire of the ooat ol 

the Drop. It bad to bn hauled half smile to the ailo, andwonld 

luve coat a shilling per ton leas if an elevator had been used.] 

Fri, Geo,, The Warren, Chobham, Woking. Jnna 10— Not. as. 

lain, sand .,, , 4 O 

[A sample of trifolium cat on tbe lOtii of June, and put Into 
the silo the same AAy it wae cut. It waa in excellent ccmdition 
five weeks af wr Uie ehow.] 
OxGK,TiscDnnt, Ficle, Lewes, Buasei. May30— DBS. 1. Coniilete 

blooke, aboutlOOlb. persq, ft 6 

[Unchaffed tiifolinta, cut SUjZO. The estimate ineladea 

Oom. Good, U. W. B., ahrewsbun Lodire, DsTiies. In the sOo nesily a 
year and ■ half, viz., /une IS, IBBS-NoT. 2S, 1SS4. BCuldls 

[A BunpU of ohaked sainfoin,' cnt'in June IBBS and taken out 
of the nlo nearly eighteen montha afterwaida. See also not« 
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Oravt, Arthur H., Abbotcwood, Ramaey, Hants. May 27 and 28 a. d. 

— Sept. 14. Concrete weights, aboat 12011b. per sq. ft. 3 

[vetcbes. cut at end of Hay, and carted as fast as cut. Tbe 
cost of making this ensilage was estimated at 3s. per ton, or 
15s. per acre, ailowing 5 tons to the acre.] 

S. O. HBXsns, Lord, Ereringham Park, York. Jane 30 and Aug. 8~ 

Oct. 22. Bricks 5 

rUnchafTed tares, cnt on Jane 30, eleren days between each 
filUng. This sample was Highly Commended and Beserred. It 
was & excellent condition five weeks after the show.] 

Ijrt. HoABE, H., Pagehurst Farm, Stapleharst, Kent. Jaly 3— Nor. 6. 

Planks and stone 6 

[Vetches cat in the first week of Jnlr. Beceired Extra First 
Prize, among late arrivals. The Mimple was in excellent con- 
dition fire weeks after the show.] 

Ditto, another sample. May29— Nov. 29. Planks and stone ... 5 
[Trif oliam cat in the last week of May. See other remarks 
on page 43.] 

HuLBXBT, T. B., North Cemey, Cirencester. Oct. 8— Nov. 24. 

Stones, abont 701b. per sq. ft 8 

[Cowgrass clover, cat on the 7th of October.] 

Jaxss, Wm., St. Binger's Court Farm, Bodboroagh, Stroad, Olou- 

cestershire. Jane 2 and 3— Nov. 2H. Brickik on 3in. phuiks ... 3 
[Chaffed vetches, cat at the beginning of Jane.] 

Large, Wm., Taywell Hoase, Gk>adharst, Kent. Jane 10 and 20— 

Nov. 21. 801b. on first and 401b. on second filling 8 

[Trifoliam and oats, cat on the lOtli and 20th. of Jane, and 
pat into the silo on the same days.] 

Paote, Geo. G., Bisby, Bary St. Edmands. Jane 10 and following 

days— Nov. 27. Bricks, aboat 701b. per sq. ft 5 

[Sainfoin, cat aboat the middle of Jane.] 

1st. Powell, Thomas, East Tjenham, near Maidstone. May 30— Oct. 

31. Creosote casks filled with sand 4 

f [Trifoliam incamatam (chaffed), cat on the 30th of May and 
at into the silo on the same day. This sample Teoeived the 
irst Prize.] 

BscKiTT, F. W., Grimstone, Melton Mowbray. Aog. 20 to 22 and 

Oct. 20— Nov. 29. Beynolds's patent — 

[B,jegrtLM (nnchaffed) and mangold topB, the former being 
cat on Ang. 20 and the latter on Oct. 20. The cost of the m 
grass is estimated at aboat 2s. 9d. per ton, bat it had to be 
carted two miles ; the cost of the mangold tops can hardly be 
estimated. As ycrt, I have only tried my pigs with the mangold 
tops, and they eat it with great aridity.] 

BOLOMOV, Jos., Ifield. Gravesend. Jane 10 to 13— Nov. 29. Earth 1 6 
[Sample of trifoliam cat on Jane 10, and pat into the iQo on 
that and three following days.) 

CLASS VIL-MIZED SUBSTAHCES AS EVSILAOE, 

CHA7FED OS miCHAFFXD. 

Baker, James, Yapton, Arondel, Sussex. May 8— Nor. 1. Bey- 

nolds's patent 1 4 

rTrifoliam and winter barley, unchaffed, cat on May 6, and 
siloed tJie same day. This sample was in excellent condition 
five weeks after the show. The sam stated was the actaal cost 
of patting into the silo.] 
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BxACOCK, Jos., The Holmes, Winterton, near Donoaster. June 25 8. d« 

— Nov. 5. By treading aiid 701b. earth per sq. ft 2 

[Trefoil and rye grass, cut on Jane 25. This sample was in 
excellent condition live weeks after the show.] 

BLTTirr, Edw., Blaby Hill, Leicester. .Tnly (second and third weelca) 

— Oct. 21. Blont's patent screw and lever press 4 

[Unohaffed mixed clover, i>ea btraw, and grass, cut in tiie 
second and third weeks in Jnly. See other pofticnlars in 

page 40.] 

Bbassbt, H. a., Preston Hall, Aylesford, Kent. June 5 and 6 — 

Dec. 2. Potter's patent 6 

[Bye and grass cut early in June, and siloed the same days as 
cut. The 6b. includes cost of chaffing.] 

Bbowk, Hobace, Court Lodge, Great Chart, Kent. June 1 to 

Not. 3. Boxes of stone 36 

[Bed clover and self-sown oats» cut on Jane 1.] 

Brookwood Asylum, Brookwood, near Woking. May 22 to June 2 

— Nov. 17. Bagrs of soil on boards, about 1301b. per sq. ft 10 

[Trifoliam and rye, cut between May 22 and June 2, a few 
loads being filled in each day. The sample was in good con- 
dition five weeks after the show.] 

Collins, W., 26, Warwick- street, Eugby. July 22 to 26— Nov. 10. 

Pebble stones in small boxes 1 

[Comfrey, and unchaffed mixed substances.] 

CoKLOBT, F. P., Lincoln. Sept. 17— Nov. 25. Boards and stones ... 14 6 
[Bough riverside grass, chaffed.] 

Eable, p. W., Edenhurst, Huyton, Liverpool. Sept. 8 to 17— 

Dec. 1. 10 tons iron ballast 2 6 

Ditto. Aug. 1 to 9— Nov. 12. 10tons3cwt. stones 

[Chaffed rye grass and clover mixed, of which 40 tons 19 owt. 
were cut early in August and put in a concrete silo, weighted 
with stones; and S^ tons 13 cwt. of a second cro^ cat in 
September, and put in a wooden silo weighted with iron 
ballast.] 
Fbavklin, J. T., Handley Park, near Towcester. June 23 and 24 — 

Deo. 1. Four Rcreweid rods 2 8 

[Chaffed broad clover, cut in June.] 

, O. Free, C. and S., Wimpole, near Boyston. June 9 to 14 — Oct. 9. 

Planks r.... 3 

[This sample, which consisted of trefoil and white clover out 
in June, was Highly Commended and Beserved. It was in 
excellent condition five weeks after the show.] 

Ditto, another sample, June 16 to 20— Dec. 1. Planks 3 

[This sample consisted of trefoil and sainfoin, cat in June.] 

Fbteb, H. C, Lodge Park, Glandovey, Cardigan. Aug. 26 to 
Sept. 4— Nov. 25. Stones, and barley in the sheaf, about 751b. 

I)er sq.ft. 7 

[This sample was composed partly of permanent grasses and 

- clovers sown last spring with a little barley, mown onoe 

previously for soiling, and -paxtlj of aftermath of mixed seedSt 

rye grasses, and clovers, all chaffed. The cost inlcudes the 

cuttuiginto chaff.] 

Green, G. W., Roecliffe, Boroughbridge. Aug. 4 and Sept. 23— 

Dec. 1. Beynolds's patent 4 

[Half clover and half meadow grass, both chaffed. The 
grrass was cut and put into the silo at the beginning of Angust. 
and the clover put in at the end of September, and mixed 
ixygethex on being taken out.] 

d 2 
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Sni. 23— Dec L B«yMlds-swt«t . 4 

f Saeaad entfi at doTer, ckafed.]^ 

4(IbL p«r aq. ft IT S 



rnie jwag bocs takes off the koM at addaaaoMr, aad p«t 
bno the aOo dsj by dsj m cot. Tka iirtiiaiili git«B ■«■»■ 
teftaleoiit.] 

Wot.mb;<, J. SAJcaoFT, Gawdy HalU Harlaitoa, NotCoIk Jwij 1— 

Dee. I. Scxew pvefeRore and vc^^ta - 410 

[Mem^om zxmam fdialfed>, there haa^ aone oata aad tares ia 
ofthesOo. The cost c#]Hhkii«tlfeeett90Hre(-<«. 101. 



per toa) is exclaarv« of the cost of korae laboar (a»j 4dB.>, wbick 

,; or total ( 



woold add about la. 2d. per turn nora; or total oost aiji 
per ton.] 

HinonscK, D. H^ W^ Place, Peskdnast» Keait. Sept. 2 to 

Hot. 29. Loose aaad. ^ U 9 

[This aampls conaiated cl hopbiaea cat from the sad of 
Aagaat to the cokd <tf September, aad pot iato the sOo at 
intervals of a week from Sept. 2 to Sept. 30. The oost is 
inchuTre of stripping the hf^poka^ bvt exdaarrs of oost of 
nlo.] 

HinREse, Ckas., Soath Hetton, Fence Hovaea, Durham. Aagr. 12 
to 18— Not. 10; another aampla, Mate dates; and a third, 

Sept. 10-NoT. 10. Iron blocks oa boards, 1401b. sq. ft 1 91 

[Tkres, peaa, beans, and rje, and second er^ of dorerand 
X7S grass. For farther particnlara see page 44. J 

Kkvt, a.. The Kennels, Great Wilhraham, Gkmbs. Jans 19 to 9B 

—Oct. 4. Chalk in ban — 

[Tkres (chafFed) with a few winter oats intennixad.! 

Iaamg, Wh., Annathni, by Aixdiie, N.B. JvJij 18— Not. 22. 

Stones 10 

[Com mixed with barley (onchaffed), ryegxass, and mixed 

siustutces.! 
Mabsh, T., 17, Parsonsn^street, West Bromwich. July 4 to Dec 1« 

Screw pressnre in Scwt. patent silo 25 

[The greater part yoong charlock, the remainder inolodinff 

imperial giuit cowgrass and colossal Italian rye grass, sown in 

March on fool lana (no straw crop sown), and cut and pat into 

silo on July 4 with about half a poond of salt to a hundrsd- 

neight of fodder.] 

MxASintBs, B., Tilbrook Grange, KimboKon. JaJ^y 10 to Not. 21. 

Bricks 6 

[Oats, tares, and roagh grass mown from roadsides and 
banks of dykes. Estimated cost about 5s. per ton, not Tahdng 
the fodder. It had to be carted a long distenos in oonseqaattue 
of collecting it off roadsides.] 

MxDLKT, G. W., Winsford Ho, Highampton, DsTon. Ang. 27 to 30 
— Dee. 1. Stone blocks and ssnd resting on Sin. phuus, lewt. 

per aq. ft. — 

r Vetches and half -ripened oats chaffed, and roagh pasture 
grass unchaffed. The cost is uncertain, as no separate check 
was kept <^ chaffed and unchaffed crops.] 

MiDDLSTOH, Lord, Applecross, Roes-shirs. Sept. 3. — ^Dec 4. 

Stones, 351b. per sq. ft. 2 9 

[Young dorer and a few small oats.] 

Paktit, M. H., Handpost Farm, Barkham, Berks. June 12 to 14 — 

October (second week). Casks filled with elay, &o. 17 6 

[Tares and winter oats.] 
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BicHABDS, W. F., OlTncollen, Siran«ea Valley. Jiil728to30— b. d. 

Nor. 15. Slags, 2001b. per tq. ft 3 6 

[Tares, oats, t>c. mixed.] 

Bkith, Abxl, M.P., Woodhall, Hertford. June 28 and 27— Nov. 22. 

Bricks, 1001b. per sq. ft. 6 6 

[Bye and tares, cut after fiotrering (dry).] 

Spsnckr, Edmuvd, 5. Albert-terraoe, King's Cross, Halifax. 
June 25 to July 16— Nov. 25. Stones round edge and 4 tons hay 

at centre ^ 3 

[Clover and ryegrass, oats, uid mixed grasses. See othcur 
particulars on page 46.] 

Squibs, Miss, Basmead Manor, St. Neots. July 18 to Dec. 3. 

Beynolds' 8 patent — 

1st. [CJbaffed mixture of wheat, oats, beans, and tares.] 

SwAv, JoHv, Lincoln. June 10 and following days — Oct. 13. Four 

layers of bricks 20 

(.This sample, which received the First Prize in this class 
and also the Champion Cup as the best sample in the show, 
was a mixture of ordinary meadow grass and flag grass from 
river banks, cut on June 10 and following days, and put into the 
silo the same day that it was cut, and compressed by four 
layers of bricks placed edgeways. The estimated cost (20s. per 
ton) includes rent and everything.] 

Tatlob, Sam., Puckington, Ilminster. May 28 and 30— Dec. 1. 

Treading and stone weight 5 

|,Three-fourths trifouum and the remainder meadow and 
orchard grass, put into the silo at the end of May.] 

Tbbppliv, C. F.,The Pleasance, Eenilworth. June (second week) — 

Oct. (beginning). Compressed by own weight 1 6 

[Mixture of rye, tares, &c., cut in the second week in June, 
and stored in a bani the same day when cut, without any weight 
being put upon it, but it was ultinuttely covered with straw and 
boards. I estimate the cost of making tbe ensilage at abont 
Is. 6d. per ton, having contracted with the men to mow, carry, 
and store it at 12s. per acre, and calculating 4s. per acre for 
horses. ^.] 

WxLCH, A P., Luton, Beds. July 3— Nov. 17. 1ft. of sand on 

planks 2in. thick 3 

[Sainfoin and trefoil, ensiled according to the method recom- 
mended by Mr G. Fry, the temperature rising to 122*^ and 
upwards.] 
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LIST OF AWASDS.— FIBST KKKItW, 



pKuee, a nh-er cap or jmnm of 10 aotB,, Ho. 125» im 

daMYTL, Mr Jolm Strui, StonefieU, TJwyOa. 

Clam IL— Fint prize, £S. No. 213. Mr Wot. Olirer, Howpaatar, Hawick, 
9.B.; aeeoMd prize, £3, No. 5, Mr T. Martin, Bopewalk Farm, St. Affoea, 
CocBwall; tfatrd prize, £2, No. 103. Iter. B. N. IClfbrd, Sart Kaojle 
Baetoiy, Saliaburr. [A Hit <^ the niunexoaa fommpndationa ia gireB m 
Mr Algcnoa Qanfa report tm page 7.j 

ClaaairL— First prize. £5, No. 25, Mr A. M. Cardwdl, TaD^j Holme, 
HoiBted Keynea ; aeeoad prize, £3, No. 7, Mr Wm. Jaj, Waateote, Cbip- 
|iii^ Norton ; tUzd prize, £2, No. 120, Mr A. H. Oxaat, Abbotowood, 
Boms^, Hairta. 

Claaa lY.— First wrize, £5, No. 2», Hm Exeentors of the late Mr F. 
Eagle, Han Farm, Br«htliiigaea ; high eom. and reaerred. No. 63,MiaB 
F. Squire, Basmead Manor, St. Neots; eonu. No. 1S9, Mr A. D. WeDa. 
SotweD Hill, WaUinfford. 

Claas Y.— Prize, £5, No. 12^ Mr A. H^ <>nKBt. Abbotswctod, Bomaey, 



Haata ; high eom. and reaerred. No. 130, Mr N. Ecksralej, 
nearWigai. 

Claas YL— Prize, £5, No. 45, Mr Thoe. Powell, East Tienham, Maid- 
stone ; hi^ com. and reserved. No. 11, Lord Herries, Everingham Park, 
York; oom«. No. 1, Mr H. N. B. Good, Shzewton Lodge, Bevizes (a sample 
nearly e^hteefn months old). 

Class Yn.— Prize, £5, No. 125, Mr J. Swan, Stonefield, Lxnooln ; high 
com. and reserred. No. 118, Messrs C. and S. Free, Wimpole, near Boyston. 



SECOND SEBIES (FOB LATE ABBIYALS). 

Class IL— First prize, £5, No. 201, Yisooont Gage, Firle, Lewes ; 
second prize, £2, No. 219, Mr W. E.Oakeli^, The Home Farm, Tsn-y-Bwlch, 
Merionethshire ; high com. and reserfed. No. 244, Messrs Cloogh and 
Sons, Steeton, near Leeds. 

Class in.— Prize, £5, No. 299, Mr E. Brett, White Knobs Farm, Cater- 
ham Valley. 

Class lY. — No entries. 

Class v.— No prize.— Highly Commended, Mr C. W. Wilson, Bigmaden 
Park, Kirkby Lonsdale. 

Class YI.— Prize, £5, No. 294, Mr H. Hoare, Pagehnrst Farm. Staple- 
hnrst, Kent ; high com.. No. 279, Mr H. L. Bradshaw, Wakerley, Stamford. 
It was origixudly announced that the first i)rize in this class was awarded 
to the Bepresentatives of the late Marquis of Londonderry ; bnt it will be 
seen ty r eference to the Ust of entries that there was no snch name in 
Class Yl. The error arose from No. 294 haying, by accident, been attached 
to two entries ; bat that of the late Marquis was a sample of onchafFed 
grass, shown ^i Class II. (page 25), whereas the prize was awarded to a 
sample of ta res shown in Class YI. (page 34). 

Class Yn.— No prize. 

JUDGES. 

Chaxpiov Prize- lb H. Kains-Jackson, Cheyne-walk, S.W. ; lb Hy. 
Woods, Merton, Norfolk. Open Classes- Mr J. Algernon Clarke, Mr 
Isaac N. Edwards, Mr Lloyd (nominated by Dr Yoelcker), Mr 0. D. 
Trepplin, Hon. Stanhope Tollemache. Steward— Mr G. Titos Barham, 
Bloomsbnxy Meuision. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 



Thb pnblioatioxi, at the time of the show, of the offioial catalocroe 
of entries, with its widely-oonflioting statements of the oost of 
making the ensilage, naturally gave rise to inquiries as to the 
nature of the foundation upon whioh the estimates were based, 
Mr Eains-Jaokson afterwards informed ns that, on many of the 
forms of entry, rongh notes had been written whioh served to 
explain yarious divergencies, bnt that, having regard to conside- 
rations of time and space, there had been no possibility of incor- 
porating such details in the catalogue. However, in compliance 
with onr request, he has handed over the entry-forms to us, together 
with the correspondence connected therewith ; and, after a careful 
investigation of the papers, we cannot but say that no one who 
has not examined them can form any adequate idea of the vast 
amount of labour that this gentleman brought upon himself by 
proposing, organising, and carrying to a successful condusioa 
the recent competition, which was without precedent in this 
country, and without parallel in the world besides. The labour, 
however, was a labour of love ; for it should be known that it 
was done without fee or reward other than the satisfaotion 
derived from having rendered an immense service to British 
agriculturists. 

In searching over the huge pile of corresi>ondence, consisting of 
more than a thousand letters, telegrams, entry forms, &c., we find 
many little bits of information that serve to elucidate points which 
at first looked very cloudy and mysterious ; and occasionally there 
are more lengthy details on various matters in ensilage practice. 
It would be a great pity to allow these to remain buried in pigeon- 
holes, and we therefore lay before our readers some extracts there- 
from. It must not be supposed, however, that we always quote 
the ipsissima verba of the respective writers, as in many instances 
what here appears as a connected paragraph consisted originally of 
casual remarks written on the entry forms, or observations con- 
tained in preliminary letters of inquiry. These various scraps of 
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infonnatiaiL, togetliflr with cofrteettofia of arigimd rtateuie uto , we 
hftre sfemog together in such f ami ae we thought would best 
express the writer's meeiiiiig, althong^ the words may often be ours 
rather than his. 

The following paragraphs oontain the more lengthy pieces of 
information ; and the rery first of them serres toramore one wrong 
impression derired from a pemsal of the catalogue, where, owing 
to a clerical error, it was stated that Mr Byrd estimated the cost of 
making a sample of ensilage at 3d. a ton. It should hare been 
about 3s. ; and the particulars annexed will give an idea of how the 
estimate was arrired at. The third paragraph will show something 
much out of the common as regards the application of weights — the 
silo hftTing been filled gradually throughout a period of a montfa, 
and no pressure applied till sereral days after the last load of grass 
had been put into the silo. In other paragraphs likewise will matters 
of interest be found, including Mr Good's remarks respecting his 
sample of sainfoin ensilage which was made in 1883 : 

Baivbbidge, B. S., Kererstone, Staindrop, Darlington.— The sample 
sent was made from grass that otberwise would hare been useless, or 
nearly so, being orchard grass, hedge backs, and odd eoraers of fields ; 
in fact, we made the silo a pickHng-pot for odds and ends. 

Bluvt, £. T., Blaby Hill, Leicester.— I wish to show a sample of each 
off the following— pea straw, pnt into the silo after the main crop had 
been gathered for market ; elorer, pnt in green and fall off moistnre ; 
elorer, pnt in rather old and dry ; grass, old and dry when put in. 
These are all in the same silo, and, I renture to think, rather 
interesting. 

Bnu), Ghas., litty wood, StafTord. — Silo No. 1 oontains dght seres of 
ryegrass and red clover, cut on June 25, and filled in on that and the two 
following days, weighted with American bacon boxes filled with stones, and 
opened for use on Sept. 5. The eoet of making is estimated at 2s. 9d. per ton. 
Silo No. 2, upon a bam floor, oontains meadow grass cut in the middle 
of July and carried straight away from the cutting. It was oompressed 
by bine bricks, corered with soil to about 521b. per square foot. On 
Not. 30 it was opened to take sample, and opened beantifnlly. The cost 
off making was about 2s. 8d. per ton. Silo No. 3 is an open shed (no 
expense), which was filled with tea acres off retches, sown in July upon a 
wheat fallow, and cut from the 18th to the 25th of October, after which 
the land was planted with wheat. This I consider a g reat boon to a 
strong-land farmer, whero he cannot grow turnips. The retehes were 
pnt in the shed on Oct. 27 and 28 and eoveredwith a layer of stiawythen 
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blue brieks were Uud all over it, and finaUy a lajer of ioil. It waa opened 
on Not. 30. The retehee hare a rery pungent nnell, bnt the oowa prefer 
them to the other kindi of eniilage, which are mneh tweeter. I mention 
thii, aa people will not readily beliere it; bat it ia a matter easily prored. 
I eetimate the eoet of making the vetch ensilage at abont 3d. per ton 
more than that of grass or clover, on aooonnt of the mowing, 6s. per 
«cre. The following is a statement of eost of making the ensilage in 
No. 1 silo, which oontains sixty tons of rye grass and dovcr : 

£. a. d. 

SacresofijegTBasandcloTer, cntat 4s. peracre 1 12 

Steam engine and cutter and two men, 20s. per day 3 

Coal 3 

One man pitcbin|r three days, 9^. ; loader ditto, 6s 15 

Two women pnttuur itnp three days, la. each 6 

Three men at silo three days, 3b. each 17 

Two women at silo three days. Is. each 6 

Boy leadiniir horse in silo, two days, 6d. a day 10 

Two boys carting three days each, lOd. a day 5 

32 American bacon boxes, dd. each, filled with stones for 

weighting (total, £1. 4s.) ; say one-third of first cost 8 

£8 3 
00 tons at 2s. 9d. per ton » £8. 5a. 

Olouoh, Johh attd Sovs, Steeton, near Leeds.—We have filled np 
the form as best we can, bnt it requires perhaps some explanation. We 
have estimated tiie cost at 2s. 3d. per cnbio yard, aa we have not weighed 
it. We think our ensilage is light weight. We aooonnt for it in this 
way. It was cnt in dry weather, when there had been little rain for a 
conriderable time, and was got in without rain. Onr screws are fitted np 
bj ourselves in our own way. We used the screws in pressing until 
July 4, when we put stones on, and since then it has been weighted by 
both stones and sorews. We have about 67 cubic yards of ensilage, and 
from about the same quantity of grass we have 127 cubic yards of hay. 
It is not unlikely there may be a layer of nettles in this sample. There 
was a bed of nettles growing on a side of our meadow grass, and we put 
it into the silo. We may say that, on account of having no option, tiiia 
sample has been taken from the top of our silo nearly, tliat is, abont 13in. 
from the top. Our silo is 25ft. long by 8ft. wide, and ISjft. deep ; the 
ensilage is 9ft. thiek. 

OoLLnrowooD, W. H., Esk Hall, Durliam (for Usliaw Collie).— 
There are so few who fill by the slow process, withont weighting in the 
intervals, that the following particulars may be interesting. The size of 
tlie silo is 48ft. bj 18ft., and 18ft. deep. The cutting of the green crop 
(old land grass) was begun on Thursday, the 10th of July, and the 
filling was finished on Friday, tlie 8th of August, no weight at all bein|r 
put on till Ifonday, the 11th, or fdor weeks and four days from the 
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oommenoemeiit. The filling wm oarried on ai follows : On the 10th of 
Jnly seventeen loads were pnt in ; on the 11th twenty-fonr loads ; 12th, 
twenty.two loads ; 14th, thirty-three loads ; 15th, ten loads ; 16th, six- 
teen loads ; 2l8t, twenty-nine loads ; 22nd, thirty loads ; 23rd, thirty- 
two loads ; 24th, forty-fonr loads ; 25th, thirty -four loads ; 26th, twenty- 
seven loads ; 29th, nineteen loads ; 30th, thirty.one loads ; 31st, seven- 
teen loads; 1st of Angpust, thirty-seven loads; 7th, thirty-two loads; 
8th, twenty-two loads. Total, 475 loads, pnt in on eighteen days, with, 
intervals varying from one to six days. The silo was not quite filled, as 
the weather was so fine during Che latter part of the time that I was 
induced to make more hay. It has been sorewed down three times by two 
screw jacks, resting on beams with another beam above attached to 
chains on the wall ; and from the time of weighting (Aug. 11) to the time 
of opening (Nov. 3) it sank about 2ft. 6in. Not having heard of the 
competition until so late, I have not time to make any calculation as to 
the cost per ton ; but, of course, not weighting until all wits finished 
makes the labour considerably less. From what I have seen so far, ther» 
is not a particle bad against tiie walls, but round the door there was some 
spoilt. I believe that I have much less waste than any I have yet seen. 

Duncan, Jambs, Eelmun-by-Greenock, N.B.— Mr Duncan's favm 
manager (Mr D. Wood) writes : " I have sent off two boxes to>day, con- 
talning respectively samples of unchailed grass and unchaffed green, 
oats. In answering the question regarding the cost of storing th» 
ensilage, I have given you actual cost for a little over 91 tons for every- 
thing connected with it, excepting the cost of silo space. This item also 
I can supply, as when erecting the silos I kept accurate account of all 
expenses, and it simply amounts to this, that, if 5 per cent, interest is 
charged on the outlay as a rent, 6d. per ton for storage space per year 
is all that it amounts to, with a pressure of about 501b. to the squara 
foot. Last year I stored about 280 tons for Mr Duncan, and this year 
about 405 tons." The particulars of cost for storing 91 tons 2owt. Iqr. 

(passed over the weighbridge) are as follows : 

£. s. d 

1 man and 1 boy attending pair of horses with mowing 
machine, four days at 14s 2 16 

3 men with 3 horses and carts, four days at 24b 4 16 

2 men forking on to the carts, four days at 6s 14 

3 boys gathering the grass in the field, four days at 3s. 9d. 16 

1 man in the pit storing, four days at 3s 12 

2 boys in the pit storing, four days at 2s. 6d 10 

Putting on stones and planks 7 

£11 
N.B. — Wages are considerably higher here than in many parts of 
England. Men 3s. per day, young boys Is. 3d., man and horse Ss., 
and the reaper, as will be seen, I have estimated at 14s. per day." 
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]>in>GK09, BoBT. T., Ifoodhc M e l o t , Gnobto, H.B.— The lOi. per 
ton inelndM 9ferj eoft, rent of land, Ac, The acfcnal Ubonr expended 
in nuiUnff th* ensflag* I put at 4e. per ton, eoet of weighting and 
intorert on building inclnded. The bnekvlteat rilage ii chaffed. 

Good, H.NJ3., Bfarewton Lodge, Derizee. — I am tending a eample of 
diaffed sainfoin made in Jnne 1883, and alao a eample of chaffed elorer 
made of seeond cut of old dorer, which waa cat, chaffed, and pat into 
the lOo ^t on Sept. 11, 1884. It wae weighted with itaddle itonee, the 
eameae the sainfoin. The nmple of sainfoin ensilage of 1883 may be 
interesting, as showing its keeping qnaUtj. The eoet per ton of the 
dorer ensilage wonld be abont 10s. ; the expenses of work being the 
same as for the sainfoin, but the material being of less ralne. The pits 
in which the ensilage is stored are nndergronnd, with concrete walls. 
[The sample of sainfoin was commended bj the jodges, althongfa thef 
were not at the time aware it had been made in 1883.— Ed.] 

OiLAJTT, AsTHUS H., ADbotswood, Bomsej. — Of the sabstances 
ensilaged (reidies, rje, and Italian rje grass, with hop elorer), I rerj 
mnch prefer the last as the best prodacer of bntter and the best appetiser 
for the eattle. One of mj samples (onehaffed rje> maj not be eligible 
for competition, bat I send it to exhibit as a specimen of a crop grown 
in winter and emrlj spring on poor land, and cut in time to allow bock' 
wheat, dredge eom, or swedes or tamips to follow dnring the same 
season. Thid, I think, is an important nse of ensilage, though I most 
add that 1 consider rye ensilage far inferior to any other plant. It 
will at least show the nselcasnees of going to the expense of chaffing 
sneh com ensilage. 

HoABX, H., Fageharst Farm, Sc^tlehnrst, Kent.— Mr J. Ansten, Mr 
Hoare's farm steward, writes : " The trifolium ensilage weighs abont 
361b. to the cnbto foot, and I calcahtto the ooet of patting it into the silo 
wonld be about 5s. per ton. Tbib silo was merely dog in the meadow, 
12ft. long, IQft. wide, and 8ft. deep. The grass eost abont 4s. 9d. per 
ion, ^art from digging the silo. The grass was cat and pnt in on 
Jnly 10, trodden in by a horse, and pressed with planks and stone. The 
oats (cnt np) cost abont 4s. 6d. per ton." 

HoLKES, J. 8., Gawdy Hall, Harleston, Norfblk.— I hare this day 
(Dec. 1) cnt into an ensilage stack made in Jifly, and find the inside to 
be extremely hot, thongh rery sweet. The stock has no protection 
whaterer at the sides. The pie ss uic was giren by chains connected with 
a donble-threaded screw ; it was applied for from tax to <ight wedcs, and 
wonld hare been applied longer bnt that the diflicnlty of working the 
screw became too great. The stack was thatdied in the ordinary 
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manner. The amount spoiled on the top is about 2in., and at the aides 
from 6in. to 1ft. 

Hunt, James, Brentry Farm, Westbury-on-Trym, near Bristol. — The 
entry in the form refers only to rough grass that the cattle would not 
eat, and which was put in a oha£F-bin in a bam, and then weighted with 
stones. Now the cattle and horses eat it readily. I will also send a 
sample from a SO-ton stack of ensilage, of rough grass that the cattle 
would not eat during the summer ; it was cut on Sept. 1, and carted and 
stacked in the open on Sept. 4, and was compressed by means of a very 
simple and inexpensive mechanical appliance now being patented. I 
estimate the cost of making this ensilage in the stack at 3s. 6d. per ton 
for manual labour, and 6d. per ton for horse labour. The cost of men 
cutting with scythes was more for this stack ensilage, as the spots of 
grass were thinner, and took more time to cut than if there had been a 
regular crop, which might have been out with a machine. 

Hunting, 0., South Hetton, Fence Houses, Durham.— I have a large 
silo (40ft. long, 12ft. wide, and 13ft. deep) containing a compound crop 
of beans, peas, tares, and rye. One-third, at the bottom, was ohailed, 
the next third was put in whole, and the remainder was chaffed. The 
crop of sample No. 1 was cut on Aug. 12, and the silo was filled to a 
depth of 9ft., when the cutter broke down on the fourth day, and, as I 
found it would take a week to get the parts repaired, I decided to fill 
the silo quite full with unohaffed. I put forty-seven loads in on the 
16th and 18th, and the next day the boards were put on, and 1401b. per 
square foot of iron blocks were placed on them. Eighteen days after 
(viz., Sept. 5) we took off the boards, and refilled the silo with chaffed 
second crop clover and rye grass, or No. 3. Five days after this it had 
gone down three feet from the top, and on Sept. 10 we again filled the 
silo, and put on the weights and closed it permanently until Nov. 10, 
when it was opened for use. I am glad to say that there is scarcely 
|in. that is damaged either on the top or sides, or at the comers of the 
silo ; whereas last year Sin. or 9in. at the comers and 4in. to 6in. at 
the sides and top were very mouldy and greatly spoiled. The silo holds 
about one hundred and twenty tons of ensilage, and the cost of chaffing 
and filling the silo was, for labour of ten men and six women, £10. 16s., 
or Is. Q^d. per ton, exclusive of cost of horses reaping and leading 
it. This is considerably less than last year, but then I had over one mile 
to lead ; this year the fields adjoin the silo. 

Jeffeby, G. F., Moor Grange Farm, Horsforth, near Leeds. — My 
ensilage was cut in three days, and carted, and the boards put on the 
silo by the afternoon of Sept. 3, being two days beyond the time taken 
in cutting. It is of a very treacly nature, and my oattle of all kinds eat 
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it most ravenoiulj. I shall be glad to give anyone partionlan of my 
■ilo, as it is a very oheap afFair, and ooonpies a bay in a disnied barn. 
Any small or large tenant farmer can do as I have done, withont feeling 
the cost— a very serious consideration in these bad times. I wonld not 
be withont it on any consideration, for my cattle are thriving without 
cake or turnips, and the cows milk well on it. 

Maokay, John, Herrieedale, Dalbeattie, Kirkcudbrightshire. — For 
the past four years I have been experimenting with ensilage, particu- 
larly as to the easiest and cheapest way of making it ; for, if it is to 
become an article of general use among farmers, it must be made at a 
minimum of labour and expense. Last year I pitted two lots of lucerne 
and rye grass, just as potatoes are pitted, but with a heayier covering of 
soil, and on opening the pits at the end of six months we had excellent 
ensilage, which the cattle ate freely. This yea.r I have tried another 
experiment, merely putting the grass in convenient shape (6ft. by 10ft.) 
on the surface of the ground, with boards on the top, and on the boards 
about 18in. of soil. My contention is that a sufficient pressure on the 
top of the heap is all that is needed, as that will for all practical pur- 
poses keep the air sufficiently out of the heaps. One heap, made in this 
way, we opened two weeks ago. I sent samples of it to several gentle- 
men, and all have reported favourably. My own cattle eat it freely, 
and it does not affect the taste of the milk in any way so far as we can 
perceive. I estimate the cost of making the ensilage to be merely the 
labour of putting the soil on the heap. The grass had to be cut and 
carted, so that the labour is only a trifle. Altogether the grass carted 
made a heap of 10ft. by 6ft. and over 6ft. in height ; but the pressure 
and shrinkage reduced it to about 2ft. The whole labour would repre- 
sent the work of a man and lad with horse and cart for one day, and 
I estimate would cost about 6s. per ton ; but if the horse and labour 
were liired especially, probably it would make the cost about 8s. per 
ton. P.S. — On talking to my farm manager he tells me that I have 
over-stated the cost of making the ensilage, between 3s. and 4s. per ton, 
he says. However, by the plan adopted, it is a question of labour, and 
nothing more, I am satisfied with the result, as all my cattle eat it 
freely, even the cows on grass during the day, eat it greedily when 
brought in to be ndlked. 

Seth-Smith, N., TVlck House, Abingdon.— I consider my ensilage 
very economical, because the silo was a useless building (an ancient dove- 
cote) ; the materials ensiled were almost valueless in any other form ; 
it was made during a week of very frequent storms and showers, when 
my neighbours had much hay damaged and much time wasted, whilst I 
had no hay and no delay whatever ; and all the labour was paid at the 
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nomubl rate, wiih no haying extras. A talmlated diary of ezpentes, 
labonr, and materialB ihows that it oost no more than 6b. 6d. per ton, 
and I most carefully measured and weighed the contents to get the 
actual weight. Further, it may be stated that I was guide d in the filling 
chiefly by Mr George Fry's principles, and hare succeeded in obtaining 
truly sweet and aromatie stuif , much liked by horses and cows, and by 
the aid of which (in this respect superior even to mangolds) a lot of 
inferior fodder is being easily rendered palatable. The loss in weight 
is probably 20 per cent. The top ntratum of only 4 inches in thickness 
is slightly mouldy, but edible in the form of chaff. There seems to be 
no waste around the walls. 

Spenceb, Edmund, Silo Farm, Fishlake, near Doncaster. — ^I had 
about 40 tons of ensilage last year, but nearly as much again this. 
Last year I had it got in in the early morning with all the dew on I 
could get ; but this year I got it in with only the natural sap. It it 
much better got in so. I consider the cattle fed on it look better, and 
that it goes one-third further. My silo is 15ft. long and lift, wide, 
built and roofed in with bam, 6ft. in the ground and 12ft. out, making 
it 18ft. deep, and 5ft. abore the top to roof. 

TsBPPLiN, G. F., The Pleasance, Kenilworth. — I have grass, clover, 
vetches, and rye ensilage, having made over two thousand tons (not 
making any hay), and am feeding horses, beasts, and sheep with it 
during winter. I have over 800 horses and beasts, and 500 sheep. I 
could not keep them on hay. The fodder was generally carried in wet 
weather, when no other work could be done. The labour was contracted 
for— the men working in gangs, moving from one farm to another, and 
filling twelve bams and four large pits three times. No weight was put 
on ; the silos or pits were left exposed to the weather during the whole 
of the time they were being filled— say about six weeks. After being 
filled the last time, straw and boards were put on, and then some old 
corrugated iron sheets. The cattle prefer the silage in the pits, which 
had repeated soakings from heavy rains, to that in the bams, roofed in. 
The whole expense of mowing, carrying, and pitting the fodder, also 
calculating horse labour, waggons, and machines, does not exceed Is. 6d« 
per ton for rye, tares, and clover, and about 2s. 3d. for grass. Last 
year, when the men were paid for day labour, the expenses were about 
double what they were this year, when the work was done by contract. 
I found that my cows gave 5 to 10 per cent, more milk from acid than 
from sweet ensilage. [See also Mr Trepplin's report on page IX.] 

[A number of shorter extracts have been included in the paragraphs 
appended to the names of the competitors in pages 21 to 37. — ^Ed.] 



EFFECT OF ENSILAGE ON DAIRY PRODUCE. 



Some little ezoitement hM recently been oaued *' in ensilage oirolei " hj 
a widely-cironlated annonnoement that the manager of a oondeneed 
milk faetory had refased to aooept any milk whatever from oowi fed 
upon ensilage. Thii appears to be merely a repetition of wliat waa 
done a year or two ago in the United States. An American milk oon- 
densing company, having received tome bad milk from cowi that had 
been fed upon eniilage, instead of discriminating between the good and 
bad, as wonld have been the case with oows fed npon tnmipe, cabbage, 
brewers' grains, &c., adopted the lees tronUetome conrte of '* boycotting " 
Indiscriminately all milk from ensilage-fed cowi. The Anglo-Swisa 
Ck>mpany, which haa a branch in Oheshire, is, we believe, nnder 
American management, and appears simply to have acted on the 
information of what was done in the States. Maize, especially that 
grown in warm climates, contains mnch more saccharine matter than 
grass, and, if made into ensilage in a careless way, is apt to become 
higlily alcoholic or ezceesively acid. In America, ensilage is made from 
maize almost exclusively, and some farmers have not only made it badly, 
bnt have fed their animals on it ezclnsively — which is a most nndeeiraUe 
tiling to do when there is mnch acidity, as in snch case especially the 
ensilage onght to be fed in connection with meal or other food} and 
the more acid the ensilage, the greater should be the proportion of meal 
given with it. Tliat the quality of the dairy produce from ensilage-fed 
cows in America is not generally bad is evidenced from reports that have 
been published, showing that from some farms, where the ensilage is 
properly made and used, the milk, cream, and butter obtain the highest 
prices in the market; and with respect to English ensilage, we need only 
direct attention to the letter, hereafter given, from the manager of the 
Dairy Supply (Company in London, whose very exteniive tzperienoe 
renders him an especially high authority on the subject. 



Sib, — As some doubt has recently been cast npon the quality of milk 
produced by oows fed upon ensilage, it may perhaps be desirable that 
those who have made, or are contemplating making, sUos, should be 
made acquainted with the opinion upon that point of one who has had a 
wide and personal experience of milk during the last thirty years, and to 
the extent of 4(X),0001b. daily coming from nearly all parts of England, 
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-vrith smaller extent from Scotland and Wales, and even some few chnms 
from Holland. 

Grass is the natural food of the oow ; no other will produce so mnoh 
milk of such fine quality. Next to grass, good haj will make the best and 
finest flavoured milk ; but upon hay alone only a very small quantity of 
milk can be obtained, and unless supplemented by some other food oows 
would soon go dry. The only succulent food hitherto available for the 
purpose during the winter months has been roots, including mangolds, 
cabbage, and turnips. I have no hesitation in saying ensilage wUl pro- 
du3e milk of better quality and flavour than either. 

Milk from oows fed upon several 'different kinds of ensilage has been 
supplied to this company during the last two winters, and neither out 
people nor our customers have found any fault, but, on the contrary, 
have specially asked to be supplied with it because of its superior quality. 
One large farmer in Warwickshire (who did not make a load of hay last 
summer, but, profiting by previous experience, pnt the whole of his grass 
and seeds into the silo) contracts to supply this company with 1000 
quarts of milk daily ; and upon looking through our dairy report book I 
cannot find a single complaint all the winter, while, during last month 
alone, there were over tliirty complaints of the objectionable taste of 
milk the produce of cows fed upon roots, cake, &o. I can understand 
that milk, if allowed to stand near a silo, or near a quantity of ensilage, 
would quickly take up the unpleasant odour ; but this is not the fault of 
the ensilage, but of the management, for milk, as soon as drawn from 
the cows, should be taken limmediately to the refrigerator or the dairy, 
and these should be so situated as to be free from that and every other 
odour. 

Ensiled cabbage, comfrey, swede tops, and similar substances must not 
be given to dairy stock ; neither should good materials if they have been 
spoilt in the silo, as they sometimes are in the stack. With these 
exceptions, ensilage may be freely used. 

When a brand of condensed milk has obtained a good reputation, I 
can well understand that a great injury would be infiicted upon the 
proprietors by a few " brewings" of milk with an objectionable odour. In 
his anxiety to avoid this, it is probably a wise precaution of the manager 
of a condensed milk factory to veto milk which is the produce of ensilage 
until experience has proved — as I am sure it will do— that it may be 
relied upon for that as welljas other purposes. 

Gbosge Babham, Managing Director. 
Dairy Supply Company, Limited, Bloomsbury. 



F.W.REYNOLDS & CO., 

ENGINEERS AND MACHINISTS, 

ACORN WORKS, EDWARD STREET, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, 

LONDON, S.E. 



t. Lit KEY St. Bibminghah. 



11, Rub Bichat, Pabis. 



SevanteBii Gtild, Silver, and Bronze Prize Medals for 

WOOD WORKING & OTH ER MA CHINERY. 

PORTABLE and FIXED STEAM 

ENGINES and BOILEES. 
PORTABLE LOG SAWING 

FRAMES. 
LOG FRAMES. DEAL FRAMES. 

RACK SAW TABLES. 
CIECULAR AND BAND SAW 
MACHINES. 
PLANING, MOULDING, AND SHAPING MAC 
MORTICISG AHD TENONING MACHINES, 





EdimateB giaen ajid Pioiie prey.ireif for all kindi of 
WOOD WOKEDTB AHS OTHIE ESTATZ AXS FOKEST HACHOTEET. 

UOBTAB MIXING UILIiS. COKCBBTE MIXEBB. 

BBICK-MAXINQ UACHINBBT. 

LIFTING JACKS. HOISTING CRABS. PULLET BLOCKS- 
STEAM AND HAND POWER CRANES. 



CENTRIFnGA^ AND OTHER PUHFS. TITBBINES. 

EZHAUBTina AND VENTIZ^ATINa PANS. 



LATHES AND MACHINE TOOLS. PORTABLE FORGES, io. 
Complete ninstrated CataJo^M Free hj Fott on application. 



SILOS. 



F. W. REYNOLDS & CO., 

ACOBN WORKS, EDWARD STREET, BLACKFRIARS KOAD, LONDON. 



^ ENSILAGE. %, 

Recommend the following Grasses and Fodder 
Plants as suitable for Ensilage Crops ; 

Lolinm italiciun giganteom Snttoni (Sutton's Giant 

Evergreen Italian Eye Qraas). 
Lolium perenne Paceyannm (Pacey's Perennial Rye 

Grass). 
Sactylis glomeiata (Cocksfoot). 
Phleum pratense (Timothy). 
Bromns Schreederi (Schrseder'a Brome Grass). 
Trifolimn pratense bybridnm gigantenm Snttoni 

(Sutton's Giant Hybrid Cow Clover). 
Trifolium pratense perenne (Perennial Red Clover, or 

Cow Grass). 
Trifolium hybridum (Alsike or Hybrid Clover). 
Medicago sativa (Lucerne). | 

Onobrycliis sativa (Saintfoin). 
Spergula arvensis (Spnrrey). 

SUTTON'S ENSILAGE MIXTURE OF GRASSES, 
CLOVERS, &c., consisting of a proper proportion of the 
varieties named above, can also be supplied. Two bushels 
should be sown per acre. 

Prices and full particnlars on application. 

Seedsmen by Special Warrant to H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
K/E-A.IDI3SrC3-. 




ADVEBTISEHBNTS. 



SILOS. 



MATERIALS FOR A PORTABLE SILO, 

15ft. long, 12ft. wide, and 10ft. high. 

For £16. 



SEE "THE FIELD" OF MARCH 



Full Particulars sent on application, and Estimates given for 
other sizes. 



A SAMPLE CAN BE SEEN AT 



121, BUNHILL ROW, E.G. 



L 



WOODEN HOnSES. 

SKETCHES SENT ON APPLICATION TO 

W. H. LASOELLES & 00. 



ADVEKTISCHENTS. 



BAYLISS, JONES, & BAYLISS, 

PATENTEES AND MANUPACTUEEES OF PATENT 

SOLID AND TUBULAB 

BAR FERCIRG AND HURDLES. 



T. L. " H. 





aentnl Iron Fencing. 





Caialogues, conliiinin^ 3U(J lUiinlr-di'.iif.U'nvaTdddjreii an ai,plicatian. 

Mannfactory : VICTORIA WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTOH. 
I ondon Offices : 3, CROOKED LANE, EINa WILLIAU ST., E.a 



ADVEBTISEMENTS. 

-• 



Now Beady. Demy 800. Price Sixpence, 

SHORT NOTES 

ON 

SILO EXPERIMENTS 



AND 



PRACTICE. 



EXTRACTED FROM " SILOS FOR PRESERVING BRITISH 

FODDER CROPS." 



London : HORACE COX, " Field " Office, 346, Strand. 
In a pew Days. Demy Svo. Price 2s. 6d, 

BABBITS 

FOB 

PROFIT AND FOR POWDER. 

UPON 

THE NEW INDUSTRY OF HUTCH RABBIT FARMING IN 

THE OPEN, AND UPON WARRENS SPECIALLY 

INTENDED FOR SPORTING PURPOSES; 

WITH 

HINTS AS TO THEIR CONSTRUCTION, COST, AND MAINTENANCE. 



By R. J^ LLOYD-PRICE. 



London: HORACE COX, "Field" Office, 346, Strand. 

[2] 



ADVEBTIS£MENTS. 



"WILLESDEN" ROOFING 



FOE 



SILOS. 



J 



"WILLESDEN" Roofing is now much used for SHo Roofs, 
for which it is especially adapted, being light and 
durable. 

''WiLLESDEN" Silo Roofs are very easy running for 
removal whilst filling, and, though light, are storm proof ; 
they are also the cheapest, much timber being saved in 
roof construction. 

Ihe Roof of Mr. Kains-Jack son's Model Silo. 

WHICH WILL BE OPENED DURING 

THE BOTE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY'S SHOW AT SHREWSBURY. 

IS MADE OF 

"WILLESDEN" ROOFING. 

See Remarks in *' Field '' Newspaper, 7th June, pp. 805, 806. . 

" WILLESDEN " Roofing, as supplied for Silos on the Haigh, 
Brightlingsea, and other estates. 

" WILLESDEN" Roofing for Farm Buildings, Hay Bamsj. 
Silos, Gamekeeper^s Huts, Poultry Houses, &c. 

" WILLESDEN " Rot-Proof Canvas for Tents, van covers. 

Blinds, Loin Cloths, &c. 

" WILLESDEN " Rot-Proof Scrim for shading Greenhouses, 
Ferneries, and protecting tender Plants, Ac. 



Silver Medals— 
PARIS, 1878. FISHERIES, 1883. CALCUTTA, 1883-84. 

Bronze Medals— 
PARIS, 1878. TRURO, 1880. CAMBORNE. 1882. 



LONDON OFFICE, 34, CANNON ST^ LC. 



ADVEBTISEaENTS. 



F. W. REYNOLDS & CO., 

Wholesale and Export Iron and Hardware Merchants, 

73, 80UTHWARK BTllKET, LONDON, 

Galvanised Corrugated Roofing Sheets, 

REYNOLDS' BEST ^ QUALITY. 
In ShoetH 6, 7, or S Et. long x 2ft. wiile whoa oarruf^ted, 3iii. ODrmgatlaiui 



—Pet ton o( about BO 6 x 
„ 75 X 
„ 90 S X 



Aipbalte Rooflnir Felt, 

Soofing Iron work. 
Ciatems luid Tanks, 

Gas and Water Tnbei 

and Fittings, 

Saln-watn Goads, 

Bar ftiid Sheet Iron, 

B'alli and Screws, 

Locks, Bolts, Hinges 

Brassfonndr;, 

Oils and ColoniB. 

Paint, &c., 

Brashes, Tools, Glass, 

Hair, Cement, 
Spades and Bhoveli, 
B arrows, Bnckett, 



The "SUNFLOWEE" SIqw- 

oombu«tion P*i.son'« Gbatj., Tr,uTie.,VentOator. 

Hot-Water Pipes. 
Fittings and BoUen, 

Tiled and other 
Begiitar Stovei, 

Kitcheners, Baths, 

Fortahle Coppert, 

Chaff cntten, 

Galvanised Netting, 

Iron Fencing 

nnd Fencing Wire, 

StRblBlHarnrn-room 

Fittings, 
Canhonse and Piggery 

Fittings, 
B.iid ever; description 

of Farm and 
Estate Se^ttiiementi. 




Forfvll ■paHicvXart andfHeet, vide F. W. REYNOLDS f CO.' 8 AROHJTECTff 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOOTJE OF BUILDERS- BABDWABE (104 page; buumf 
V in cloth), AcopTf:Viill be amt poit fret on apiilication. 
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GEORGE CORDING, 

WATERPBOOFER. 

VENTILATED 

RIDING COAT. 

VENTILATED 

WALKING COAT, 



1 



I 



DRIVING GOATS. 
DRIVING APRONS. 

REGULATION 4 

GLOAKS. 
GROUND SHEETS. M 

GEO. COEDING, 

125, Regent Street 

231, Strand. 62, Piccadilly. 



